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PREFACE 


T his is no book of heroes, k could easily have become for sel¬ 
dom has so ^nuH z barxd of men contributed so much to die crans- 
fonnadon of the world as did the great seaf^rs^ conquerors and 
explorers from Europe dunng the Age of Discoverj-v They were so bold 
—or so foolhardy—as to press on to the ends of the world and then beyond. 
They tore wide open the narrow horizon that fettered the mediaeval West^ 
set themselves goals from which their contemporaries recoiled in terror* 
entrusted thetoselvos to seas whose further limit might he die abyss of 
HcH iteiT* feared not the elements nor Icgcndarj^ monsters nor the secret 
terror of the unknown^ bestrode shores wrhose cjustcnce had not even been 
Conjectured^ and endured haidships and exertions whidt we to-iRv can 
hardly ciivtsage* They gave the world a new countenance; they found 
foliowrers possessed of the same urge, men willing* like themselves* to 
hazard all. if only they might sec foot on ground unseen before of man^ 
eyes, and wring from the Eatth her secret mystcarics. 

Even so, this is no book of heroes. For the story it uufoMs is so adven- 
tuiotis and dramadc, so thrilling and revcia£or)% that gloriBcadon would 
only Edsify it. I have therefore tried to present it (always ailov^iug for the 
oni^ons inherent in the compression of such a mighty mass of material) 
in such a way that die cvetus arc pictured exactly as they occurred; reveal- 
tng the magnificence^ the baseness or evoi tlic haphazard nature of the 
^ motives and acdons. and that combination of fantastic courage, energy, 
^ itnscrupulouiEkjesSp tnduranijc and devotion^ which alone made success 
possible and so enlarged and cliangcd the known boundaries of the 
^ world. 
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The great ventures of the men who were the first in beyond 
the horizon of the comment of £ui:ope, and of their followers who 
penetrated undisturbed tropical wilderness or the icy Polar oceans, 
unfolds in all its tales of error^ failure and bluid strokes of fortune, in 
all its examples of human passion and msuffioency, of sclf-^sacrifice and 
steadfastness of spirit, one of the most imporrant dtapten tn the history 
of mankind. 

A chapter as imprashre as it is tragic, for just as the discovety of the 
world the fulfilment of a tubsion whose true significance the people 
of tl\c day were not yet ready to gntsp* so the occupation of its tmknown 
tegiom imposed new^ duties* again beyond the mental grasp of contem- 
potary humanity, charged suddenly with the full fcspontibility for the 
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wol or woe of those newly diicovtiedt ncwly-uncovcrcd tncts. A chapter 
of h^tory wh^ show? thit, however stupendous a feat h was to reach the 
diorcs beyond the horizon, mere achievement is not the end of the story ; 
for on the successful discoverer in the very moment of his tri umph 
the hea^ burden of creattng for his feats of discovery a definite jneaniiig 
and character. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


pleased the CaithaginLins to permit Hanno to go sea-£ujtig beyond 
I the Piikrs of Hercules and thctc to found Libyo-Phoenician settk- 
^ ments.* 

So begini the oldest traveller * lepoit Tvhkh has sim-ivcd to reach us 
to-day. In a few, sini>p!e words, it tells the story of one of the finest and 
bravest undertakings of the early ^es. It tells how in about 530 £.c. a huge 
Carthaginian Sect (rcputcdly manned hy 30,000 men and women, though 
it is a presumption that at some st^e in the lapse of tune one scribe or 
another introduced a nought too many) sailed out into the ocean through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, scatteted colonies on the African shores and then 
followed the coast southwards along the fringes of the *desctt land*. The 
Car rhaginian saUors gazed on a new, unknown world—huge j^gks, wild 
men of the forests, an immciue river, housing htppopotami and crocodiles 
—^and even dared to go ashore on several occarions. It b diflScult to say 
whose was the greater &ar, when first discoverer and discovered met face 
10 face. The natives promptly Bed, but the Carthaginian report also records 
their own teITOT^ ‘We heard the sound of fiutes and cymbals, the bearing 
of drums and a ghastly shrieking. Thereat we w'ete afirighted and the 
seers bade us have the island. Sailing tnstautly onward, w’c passed 
along a burning region, filled with sweet scents, fiom whkh fiery 
Streams poured m spate into the sea. The land svas not to be ttoddm for 
very liear. And fiom it too we hastened on our way, seized with a great 
terror.* 

Yet their fear does them no discredit, for they had amply proved their 
courage in setting in morion and pitcsuiug this great adventure, in spite of 
all its terrors, among them a volcanic cmpdoti , probably of the great 
Cameroon volcano. At the southernmost point of theit voyage the Car- 
riia giiiiant camc upon an island, where they once more landed. They 
relate how the island was peopled by forest-dwellers. There were, how¬ 
ever, a great multitude of women with sha^y bodies whom oui inter- 
pietcis named gorillas. The men we pursued, could however caoch none, 
for they fled one and aU, dimbiug steep prcapicci and defending them¬ 
selves with rocks. Of the women we captured three, who hoswever, bit 
and tore with tlicii nails our leaders and were loath to fidlow them. These 
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we slew and brougbx their xldm lo Carthage. And furtlieT we sailed not, 
for there was a scarcity of provendet/ 

Readers of later days have often racked their brains over the odd story 
of the women. For the most part it was held to be a figment ofimaginados, 
till the discovery of the great himun apes of Afiica seemed to lead 
credence to the ancient Canbaginian accotmn Byt it will never be tcsolvcd 
who or what did the biting. Were the Cartliagmiansnot able to distmgnish 
between beast and human being? Or were these really aborigines, dad in 
skins—for tht Carthaginians wete hardly likely to Itave flayed human 
beings and certainly could not have cured their skins on the spot? 

The outstanding thing about this ancient report is not so much its 
content, but the fact dial it was ever written. For the bold and advencurous 
types, which risk their lives in ships and embark on expedidom inro in¬ 
hospitable seas and the far unexplored coiners of the earth, have rarely 
been endowed with iiccrary talent, above all in an age when reading and 
writing were the province of the few. The report rendered by the Cartha¬ 
ginian General hWo thus marks a level of culture not (ouched again dll 
we come upon rtwords left by the leaden of great expeditions of discovery 
in more rerent dmes. And another remarkable thing is that this text ever 
survived. For it was certainly not by any set intaitioa tiiat old Canha- 
giuian manuscripts were handed down to us, in face of the thorough 
destruction and utter devastadon meted out by history to the important 
trading dty of Carthage at the hands of the relcndcss Romans. 

it is the Greeks whom we have to thank for the preservadon of Hannons 
report in spite of cverydung. E^r this aucimt race, which has showered 
upon mankind unforgettable works of art and poetry, of philosophy and 
mathemadcs, was also a race of maiinjerj, trading to the furthest known 
bounds, founding colonies and scfdcmcnis on the way and piecing to¬ 
gether a complete pictore of the accessible world of their day. At Delphi, 
the seat of the worlAJanioiis oracle, and also in the Greek does of Asia 
Minor, mm were busy gathering greedily and recording every scrap of 
information about the l^ds and peoples of tht Mediterranean basin, of 
Afiica and die approaches to Asia. Nor were the Greeks satisfied with 
knowledge drawn fiom sccond-Iiand accoimis—die old reports of earlier 
voyages % Phoenidans, Egyptians. Ctetaus, Cardiaginians or the more 
recent observations of their own traders—but began to undertake journeys 
which served no other purpose dian to explore and obtain information 
about dwtawt lands. And so the sdcncc of geography was bom. 

The historian Hccaiaeus (c. joon.C.} was probably the first of Wcstcm 
learned mm to undertake purely scienriftc travels: the most famous of all 
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was Herodotus (c- 495-435 B.c.), whose approach to a historical work of 
wider scope was so thorough that he first paid a personal visit to each of 
the districts to be covered by his work—mainland Grcocc, the Aegean 
Islands, the Black Sea coasts, the Persian Empiie, Arabia, Egypt up to 
Assouaiu Cyienaici, the Syncs as far afield as Carthage, Sidly' and Italy to 
the Apennines, The ouatanding weight of Herodotus' repute is perhaps 
best illustiated by the clfccTS of his mistakes: as late as die nineteench 
century his error about the source of the Nile was still confusing the 
sai'iBilf, who were sdll left propounding a conducnce of the Nile and the 
Niger, 

Hardly had the Greek geographers tidied the world roughly into three 
regions of the Orient (Asia), die Occident (Europe), and Libya (Afitca), 
dm the orbit of the world began to cxpMid mightily: Alexander's cam¬ 
paigns broadened die horizon and at the same time introduced a new eta 
of exploration, because he liad cncoun^ed the company of distancc- 
tncasuiers, naturalists, historians and philosophers. 

Under Alexander and his successors, Greek soldiers and explorers found 
their way to the extreme hounds of Indli and into the heart of Africa to 
the headwaters of the Nile. Eager tradeis found their way overland and bv 
sea to China, the rilk land: sea traffir to the East increased beyond all 
dreams when, in about too B.C., the Law of the Monsoons (chose seasonal, 
varying winds wliich blow betweoi die coasts of Africa and India) was 
cstahlishnl. 

Meanwhile die mighty Roman Emp ire had succeeded that of Greece. Its 
legions tramped the desert sands and primaeval German Ebrests, its triremes 
ploughed not only the blue MediterTancan, but the rough North Sea up 
to far Scandinavia and nocth wards beyond the Orkneys, When the icanied 
Piolcmacus of Alexandria coJketed all the accumulated knowledge about 
the world in the second century after Christ, be was abb* to survey ^ 
more than the highly-organised territories of die svide empire of Rome, 
with its wondcrfdl traffic-lanes from England to die Persian Gulf, fixim 
the Danube baiin to Africa: he could also write of areas far beyond its 
confines such as the Caspian Sa, Central Asia and even die Malay 
Archipelago. 

This marvellous fund of knowledge faded into tragic oblivion in the 
West, Sadder soli was the cficct of die ilirinking horizons, when one 
recalls how intdligetidy the earth's statute was understood even by the 
ancient Greeks. 

The Pydugorems had already drawn the inferenca^ fiom the force of 
attraction, which evcrywhcie exerts its earthward pull, and from the Laws 
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of Hamiony, that the world must be a globe. In his PfmeJa Plato liintcd at 
the globular shape of the earth aiui tentatively Imkcd up widi discoveries 
made by Archytas of Tarentum (c. b.c.) or cm of his pupils. Aristotle 

and Eudosus (d. 355 b.c.) went further in their search for dear scientific 
proofst the earth's riudow on the moon is citcukr, the horizon is every¬ 
where a curve, ships on the horizon reveal first their mast and then their 
hull, diflfercjU constcUadons are visible in the southern and in the northem 
sky, Aristaichus of Samos (i8o B.C.), Hipparchus and Anaxagoras even 
taught the theory of the earth’s niovcmcm round the sun. The first 
measuicmenis ofthe earth’s area were auctnptcd byDichaichus (c, jao B.c.) 
and carried on by Posddonius and Eratosthenes (37^-156 o.c.)j die last- 
named, though he knew nodiing of America or the cxpuiscs of the 
Atlantic or Pacific, reckoned the earth's cdrcum&rence to be 40.000 kilo¬ 
metres—a fantastic result, for the correct figure b 40p«>3 *4^3' A caui^ 
and 1 half before Christ. Krates of Malos, ahhough naturally with in¬ 
correct details, construeted die first globe. And what concepdon was left 
of these miraculous flighn of the spirit and of th^ discoveries of the 
earth's true shape in Europe's cariy ndddlc-agcst A miserable flat plate as 
the centre of dm umvetse- 

Otice die barbarian Germanic hordes bad swept down upon Italy, 
annihilating all culture with might an d tnain, not a trace survived of die 
priceless writings of the geographers, nor of the handbooks designed for 
the use of navigators, with thi^ descriptions of every sea-coasi, bland, 
roadstead and foreign land, nor of the comprehensive notes of die toads 
and cities of the Roman Empire (’itincrarici’). Under the narrow domi- 
nicfli of the Chrisrian Church the teaching of the earth’s globular form and 
of the antipodes was resisted and forbidden. Tlie universal low level of 
culture led, in die geographic splieic, not only to a sad clouding of the 
cscahlishcd facts, but to the wildest flights of Irizattc fancy. Instead of 
occupying themselves with the Roman geographers, men preferred to 
follow the cult of late Roman seosarioit-mongers like Macrofaius and 
enthusiastically pictured on their maps as inhabitants of distant r^ons 
horrific monsters and human abortions, some with only (Mic eye, some 
widx twin heads, no heads at all, or the heads of dogs, and others which 
slicltered from the huming licai of die sun bencadt monstrous lips or 
gigantic feet. 

The geographic image of die world had to conform exactly to the Bible. 
Jerusalem was regarded as die centre of the flat earth. 'Thussaith the Lord 
God: Thu u Jerusalem: I have set it tn the midst of the nations and coun¬ 
tries that are round about her' (Ezekiel v. 5). A typical example of the 
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spirit of tb^ 2ge is tint of St. Ko^ims Inilikopleii^i:^, who ^complishod 2 
notable voyage to bidia, but iL'stificcl! "Of what me is this or that know¬ 
ledge of this eartl^, if by it our Paith be not culiaticedr' Tliis traveller over 
the earth's sur&oe fashioned foe hk rime a piettire of the world tlias con¬ 
formed in every detail to the Bible: its shape and measurements eorrespond 
precisely with the Aft of the Covemant, whose dmiciksiuiis God binisetf 
Irad kid down. The tmiveese is a lougbh box^ arched on top, transparent 
as glass. On its floor Is the earthy witli its three continents of Efiropc, 
Africa and Asia^ above the last-named and greatest conrinenc rises Mornic 
Ararat, where Noah's Ark came to rest* Acid round this mountain circle 
the sun, moon and stan, now visible* now obscured. 

Even on the maps of the world which the monks of the Middle Ages 
fashioned, earth followed che dictates of the Bible: it was a slab, at 
whose eastern end ky Paradise, Out of it flowed the four streanu Jes^ 
cribed m the first Book of Moses (Genesis), w^hkh were sonictiines identi¬ 
fied with the Ganges, Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, at other times as the 
Nile, the Danube or as other rivers issuing from beneath the occaru True^ 
evCTi then there were fine navigators, csp^UHy the Normans who, lhanks 
to their splendid skill in building ships with keels and stem-radders, ven¬ 
tured the world s high seas and pushed Er beyond its known bountkr^; 
but all their achievements proved utterly sterile. 

In vaiti did a learned man like Adam of Bretnen collate and record what 
he could about their deeds—his reports received coo littk tccogtiificm and 
discriburioUt and were soon forgotten. It is hard to hazard a guess how the 
Wat would ever have emerged &om its narrow confinement, had not 
an impulse fiopi outride set spiritual dcvelopmetit him motioti once 
again- 

The man to ufhotu the West owes its greatest debt of gratitude was 
MohammccL Obviouily, Islam's prophet had no intention of waking 
Europe out of its spiritual coma; his object was to stir the Arab tribes to 
religious ecstasy and warlike fanaticism. Under the prophet's green 
banners tlie mounted armies of Arabli ssvept Er across North 

Afifka, Syria, Palestine and Aria Minor to the Indus and the Caucasus; 
forced th^ way into Rhodes, Sidly, Sardinia* Corska, the Balearic 
Southern Italy, Spain and the South of France. There they met, ac Tours 
and Poitiers, tlieir first rebuff and only came to a halt when they had 
mastered for Iskm an area greater than Alexander's empire* nrctching out 
over aH northern Afiicap half the Meditf rrancan, and Watem and Ccmcral 
Asia. The Christian world struck back and attempted to recapture the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem by lucceaivc Crusadcs.^ 
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These religious campaigns, in which either side regarded those on the 
other as heretics of Hell and sought to annihiiate tlirm in the name of the 
true God, hiui for the Western world the great advantage that they at least 
brought its inhabitants into contact with a dedute ctdiurc and taught 
them in the course of time to draw pio&t from tlie treasury of knowledge 
which the Arabs had safeguarded. Ttie meetings of Chnsdan with 
'Saracen' or 'Moor* weir not exclusively warlike ciaslics; die Hohen- 
staufen-Emperot FrEdcrick U who, under a Papal ban and widi htde 
support from the crusading knights, yet w'on greater successes than any 
of his predecessors because he was on good terms widi the Sidtan of 
Arabia, popularised at ItU Court Arabian philosophy, algebra, chertustry, 
medidne and astronomy; cultural sdoiuli spread outwards from die 
Moorish Empire, situated in Spain; and through their sojourn in the 
Orient European crusaders learned to improve their taste and their know¬ 
ledge; and m the end trade with the Neat and far East,which traversed the 
Arabic world, brought closer rcladonshtps into being. 

In geography, as m many another scientific field, the Arabs had pre¬ 
served the bcritagc of the aiiciciits; for example, besides the works of 
Aristotle, those of Ptolemacus, unknown in the West, had been translated 
into Arabic and had proved to be of the first importance to map-makers 
and astronomers, But the Arabs also enriched their knowledge of the 
world by voyages of exploration astonishing in their scope, such as those 
of the geographen Ibn Baima and IdrisL 

The impulses and traditions, whkh gradually found their way into the 
West, received a funhei impetus when, after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Tucks in 145 j, the expelled By^amme sages came to Europe, bring¬ 
ing with them the ancient sources of knowledge which they too had 
proerved. The fall of Constantinople marked, in varied aspects, a tuttung 
point in history and indeed provided the motive for the discovery of 
America. 

The gieac Mongol whirlwind of Genghis Khait and his followers liad 
swept away all other Asiatic empires, constituting a dire menace to Arabic 
as well as European comtnunitics and drising before it hordes of refugees 
of diverse racial origin. Among these wccc the Turks who, having settled 
somewhere in Persia, first conquered th ejr host country by their ferocity 
and btavory, then assumed the IcadetsKip of the whole Moluttimcdan world 
and six hundred yean after the Prophet s death (armed afiesh the flames of 
the anciciit religious frenzy. The tesuktng campaigns against die West, 
which later even reached Vicmia. were not the only outcome* more 
important was the barrier placed across the trade-routes betweot Europe 
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ami the Far Basu Because the Turks scaled off the Orient, the West was 
forced to seek communications with India, Chirta and Japan by other 
routes, and this proved the end of an era during which ships had mainly 
plied back and forth across the Mediterranean between Comtantinople, 
Alexandria, Venice and Genoa on their peaceful trade missioiis. It beetle 
essential to break through die known houndarics of the world—and from 
the moment when Europe began its empdon into the wider spaces and 
shattered the cxisdng bounds of sdoice and geography, a sharp upward 
surge soon carried die old but compaiadvdy unimportant conthicat for" 
ward, to transform it tn a very short space of r im** into the ccntie of the 
world. 

With the broadening of knowledge and of its sphere of icBucnce it oi- 
joyed an undreamed-of enrichment of its spiritual, political and economic 
forces; the w-orld-picture which was to take shape in Europe in the course 
of two centuries was the Erst complete and final scJentificaUy-conect 
miiTor of the planet on which we live. 

Underlying the great adventures now launched by European navigators 
were two compelling causes, the one political and religious, the octicr 
comnterciak llic first was the desire to gain a powerful ally in the rear of 
the Mohammedan lands. According to the legend, Prester John was still 
alive and had founded a great Chiisdan empire deep in Asia; it was essen¬ 
tial somehow to find a way to it. True, it was by no toeaij} clear where 
these Christians lived—in Greater or Lesser India, Upper, Middle or 
Lower India—names and notions all confused and descriptive of Cliino, 
Japan and India, hideed also of parts of Afi'ico, Further pttoccuparioa with 
this problem resulted in a fiision of myth and truth and the id^rificiirion 
of the realm of the prophet-king as Habesb (Abyssimi), There the 
missiouatics Etummrim and Aedcsius liad introduced Christianit y ju the 
fourth centtny; later the Mahommedans Had cut the country off from the 
other Christian lands, hut in i Uj an Abysritiian mission again succeeded 
in teaching Rome, From then tegular communication was tmintaincxl 
between Abyssinia and the Fr ankish empire undlin 1429 the Sultan of the 
Mamelouks liad the Abyssinian amba^adors, on their return &ont the 
Frankish coutr, arrested and beheaded in Cairo. So now Europeans w'crc 
seeking a sea-lane around the African deserts to Habesh, the 'Third India*, 
in the hope of finding there an ally, who would not only be politically 
valuable but also able to restore and protect the lost commeroe with 
Asia. 

Tliis second commercial season meant much more than the mete rehabi¬ 
litation of general trade tektions. The valued silk and other costly products 
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of Aaa were of course biglily priicil, but they were uot Uuiispetisablc. 
Europe*! urgent need, ever in shcrccr supply owing to the Turkisli 
stranglchokl cm trade routes, were spices. 

Spices bad come to be beyond price in Europe—a nutmeg, as the price 
of spices now rose to heights, was weighed a^lttst gold. The wcahb 

of Constantinople, of Alexandria and of Venice arose cniircly Brom the 
fact that they were exchange ports for the spice trade to Europe. And even 
later when, at the begimihtg of the sistcenth century, the direct route was 
opened up, the vast profit cominued to beckon, seafarers to the land of 
spices: for a bushel of cloves cost two ducats in die Molucca blonds, in 
Malacca the price had risen to fourteen, in the port of CaUcut it com- 
uiandcd fifty and in London it could be sold for two hundred and thirteen. 
So Spices Came to have a decUrve mducnce on world history. Not so 
much because European palates, once they made their acquaintance, were 
so spoiled that they were rductaot to do without them, as on account of 
die definite famine which had come into being. The demand, as they grew 
ever scarcer, became so heavy diat it worked as a force potent to lever 
i^ride the weiglitiest obstacle in the tvay. 

This tremendous hunger for spices is best explained by the conditions 
under which men lived in the Middle Ages. Every kitchen depended on 
the plcndful use of spices, since there were no potatoes, few vegetables or 
hors d'oeuvres, but only a monotonous round of preserved meat. In nor¬ 
thern Europe, before the modem system of crop rotation and the culti¬ 
vation of toOKtops provided winter fodder, all the cattle had to be 
slaughtered and pwiled in the aututnn. In order ro make the dreary taste 
of this dkt more bearable over a period, pepper and doves were added. 
Nor had the ordinary mortal anything varied to enjoy: no tea, no 
coffee, no cocoa, Ejcceptionally wealthy people could get hold of sugar 
or winei everyone else had to lend taste to their thin beer or acrid wine 
with spices. These were also plentifully used medicinally; only strongly* 
scoitcd brew's of medicine encouraged belief iii tlicir healing properties; 
and the inhabitants of the mediaeval towns needed quantities of strong 
perfumes, not only as a reputed safeguard against the fiequent pestilences 
and the plague, but also to protect them from the prevalent stendi ihai 
cobbed them of their breath in the huddle of their mediaeval ciries. 

So Europe had long been seeking pepper, doves, dnnamon, nutmeg, 
gjnger, benaoin, galangal, cardamoms, cassia, doves, frankincense, sandal¬ 
wood and other aromatic products from South East Asia. The Turkish 
barrier on the old trade route h-rd of course not cntiidy cut communi¬ 
cations, but the prices of die available spices rose plicnomcnally because 
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the Atab traders saUed from India to the Persian, Gulf or Suez and the 
cargo had then to be brought ovcrbnd on camels and re-embarked in 
ships in the Mediterranean pons. 

So the age of the great European discoverers of the world did not bc^ 
with a search for unknown shores, but with a scriL's of seaidics for the way 
to a goal which had long been known. Christian zeal liad kd devoted mis¬ 
sionaries into Asia, that great conttnent teeming with races, cultures anti 
teligions, some hundreds of years before. It was in rz+fi that the first Papa] 
mission under Johann Piano Carpini reached Mongolia and paid court to its 
ruler, the Great Khan. The Frandscan Rubruk and other fearless holy 
men followed bter. Johannes of Moniccotvino widi the energetic aid of 
Drothcr Arnold of Cologne founded Chrisuan comm unifies in Peking and 
elsewhere b China: the duonieles of the Missionary Odeiich of Pottenau’s 
travels betsveen 1325 and 153O, and of the Papal Lcgatojoltanncs of Mari- 
gnola between 1338 and 1335, furnished a true pietvuc of China, befiue its 
doors were dosed to the rest of the world outside by the nationalistic Mbg 
Dynasty. 

It was, however, a Venetian mcrcEianr, Marco Polo (1234-1324) whose 
pen produced the most mithfijl, bteiest-awakening and pregnant 
chronide, bdecd one of die most important books m the world's history, 
while suf&ring enforced leisure as a Genoese prisoner of war. His contem- 
ponries regarded bun as a complete romancer, being nnwillbg to believe 
that the Ear East was ahead of die West m matters of cultural, techukal, 
political, administrative and economic dcvdopmmr, yet Marco Polo's 
descriptiotu of his rravds were not without their inducncc, exciting men's 
imagination and- — ^however much opposition they bvoked—sbapmg the 
ideas which men formed of Asia. 

In spite of the errors it coniains, Marco Polo's chronide was a reliable 
picture, which only an exact observer, possessed of deep knowledge of die 
conditions, could have painted. As a young man he accompanied his frther 
and his unde (who had already visited the court of die Great Khan 
Khublai, the Emperor of Mongolia and Chba, on a voyage they under- 
tookb tiyt as merchants and Papal ambassadors) to visit that great ruler, 
the peaceful, highly-culrurcd successor of Genghis Khan. When Marco 
Polo rennued to Ids native dry with his fiithcr and his unde he was forty- 
one. He was then to have his taste of the world’s suspicion: how cotild 

these three grubby companions be the respcctahlc Messers Polo whom 
mm H ad long ago declared to be dead: These beggats ought first of all 
to produce tltelr credentials! So the returned wanderers arranged a great 
feast, arrayed themselves m fine clothes and produced fiom the limngs of 
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thfir tattered, travcL«tamcd garments tbdr costly tieasiiie of rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, gold^pbce and pearls. 

So Marco Pdlo was able to convert the first doubters: but he could nor 
allay the disbelief in wliar be was bter to set forth in his book, k all 
sounded too much like a fairy story. The Polos having been kindly 
received in Cathay (China), earned on their trade there and undertook 
journeys far afirM through all tlic provinces of the empire, in die service 
of the Great Khan; Marco even became governor of a province, Kiang- 
nan. Bc was chus ablc to describe faithfully not otdy the many lands and 
peoples of Asia, their ways of life, their marsicllous ports and capitals, but 
also their Eibulous networks of legendary canals and highways, thdr 
highly-orgauised system of aduunistratiou. and such imlikcly things as 
paper money and bbek stones which you could bum—coal. His friends 
begged liiiu on liis deathbed, in the face of his approaching end, to sort 
out truth from rotuaiiHre in his iianaiioii; lie is said to have answered that 
he had not rdated the half of wliat he had seen. 

Marco Polo visited the whole ofCliuia and was the first Europtsm since 
Alexander's campaigns to see India, Whai the spice famin e already men¬ 
tioned afilietcd Europe, people began to pay attention to his reports of the 
Mabyan Islands where pepper, nutmeg and other spices were to be found 
in abundance. In addition die otlier riches of which he had spoken — ^e 
predous stones of Ceylon, the pearls of Malabar, the gold and diver- 
studded temple buildings of Siam and Tonkin—were powerful magnets, 
drawing men towards the Indies, The talcs he had heard about the Island 
of Cipangu Qapan) exdtcd particular interest' — for liere one could repu¬ 
tedly find all the ticastuts of the eardt. 'The wealth of the land is utterly 
inetdumstible and the glory of tlic Kings pabce is iiidesciibabte. The 
whole roof is of golden dies; so are the panels of all the chambers and the 
simll tables whii^ stand in its innuinerable rooms. And the priceless red 
pearls are said to be found there in plenty.’ No wonder the mariners of 
Europe, bravu^ the tumultuous seas to die lim of the world, dreamed of 
leachiiig this miraculous land and seeing with their own eyes this Isk of 
Gold, storied by Marco Polo. 

The whose cnerg;y was responsible for the first European voyages 
of discovery and whom men righdy nicknamed The Navigator*—die 
Infante Hairy of Portugal (1394-1460)—'iievcr sailed die scat He was the 
Grand Master of the Christian Order for combating the Moots, an un¬ 
remitting employer of the Portuguese eaptaiiu whose duty it was ever 
and again to sail the oceans, to collect ihfarniadon and to press fearlessly 
out into the unknown. 
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It was in 1415 that the Portugtu^ captured Ceuta on the Moroccan 
coast, that most important of Moorish bases. This was the fint iirapdan 
into the ver)' world of hlam; the In£mtc gave his thoughts to the best use 
of the tww strategic position and hie upon, the idea of taking the enemy in 
the rear and establishing cornmunicaunm with John the Priest-King in that 
way. To do this, the Portuguese had to bam seamanship; at Sagics Henry 
founded an obserratory and the first navigation school the world had 
known. He employed Italian tutors, for they lived in flourishing trading 
centres and had liad rich opportunities of acquiring experience with sails 
and rigging. Thdr Poiruguese pupils began by cruising cautiously along 
the western coast of Morocco. The Infante urged them on. Every year 
they had to sail a little further dong the coast of Afiica dll, in 1434, they 
reaped the furthest possible point, Cape Bojador, which also bore the 
name of ‘Cape NoV for here there was no further progress to be made, 
since the salt content of the sea became so dense that ^ ships remainedi 
fast in its waters. 

'Sari on !*—comimnded the Infante. For he had an idea that by satltng 
along Africa one would come to Elabesh or indeed India. So. on they 
went, ever onwards, with new expeditions, new ships, new captains. 

In the course of time this policy produced mounting results, and the 
extreme point of the known w'odd was soon only a point of passage. In 
1441 the sea-captains Nuno Tristao and Antao Gonealvez reached Cap 
Blanco and saw the flrst negroes; in 1445 Lmcirotc discovered the mouth 
of the Senega] Riv*cr; in 1446 Diniz Fernandez reached Cape Verde; and 
in 1447 Ntzno Tristao pcnctiaicd the neighbourhood of the Gambia. A 
few years later, in 1455-4$, that river was thscovexed and navigated by 
Aloisc Cadamosto; in 1456 Antonio de Noli placed the Cape Verde 
Islands on the map; and shortly after Hairy's death, an expeditiau planned 
by him and commanded by Pedro de Shiria readied the coast of w'bat is 
to-day Liberia. 

Qn his bare rock at Sagres, surrounded by his staff of scientists, Henty 
studied in their minutest detail the results and reports of his seagoing 
captains. Navigation, till then a diancy venture, was now established as an 
art or science; the sea was purged of the mnumcrablc monsters with which 
the fear and boastfulness of seafaring men had peopled it; the mainland 
w^ explored and made known to all men. Henry's tenoriry and enctgy 
were rcsponsibic for maps of A Mica's hitherto utiknown coastal areas and 
for heightening dir knowledge wliicb die West was then absorbing from 
its new acquaintance with Aristodc and Ptobmacus, whose works wetc 
not transited into Latin till 1450! Those two wiitcn had taught tltat there 
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could only be desert land between tbc tropics, bcausc tbe buming beat of 
the sun’s vtcdcal rays must destroy all vcgictarioti, Henry was able lo 
spread the news that &r to tbc south iosb herbs and tall palms were being 
eticoimteicd. ’AU this 1 write widi due respect to bis honour Ptolcmacus,’ 
he coimntaited with an ironic sense of superiDrity, ‘who noised abroad fcll 
many good things about the continents of the world, hut whose thoughts 
about th«e parts were lar astray. For innuuierable black races live about 
the equator and the trees rise to an unbelievable height: indeed it is just 
in the south that the plants grow to thcii lull strength and stature.’ 

By the time the Tnfan tc ^cd, he had laid the fomidations not only of 
Portugal's sea-supteniacy, but also of the wonderful economic develop^ 
ment to come; for the opening up of the new African nacts brought with 
it the start of a most lucrative trade, which cost the white men mcic 
baubles and tinsel in return for gold. Iron, musk, sugar, and sbves too, in 
addition to those valuable comrnodides. 

Henry the Navigator was responsible for the necessary preliminaries 
which in the end enabled the Portugiffise actxially to reach India. But tbc 
value of his work was not confined to Portugal; it was of benefit to the 
navigators of every European country because it gradually sdmtdated the 
urge to explore the wotli The knowledge tliat the earth is a globe, which 
theandents had already possessed, had gradually fornid its way into Europe 
again, thanks to communications by the Arabs; the spread of the art of 
printing increased the general btcrest Sii geographical works and, by 
populadsing the new discoveries, spurred on the mterest in new voyages. 
The technique of shipbuilding made timely advances, as did the navi- 
gator’^s art, which could now rely on astronomic mblcs and on a practical 
instnuticnt for taking reckonings, the quadrant. The magnetk needle — 
with which the Chinese had already been Euniliar in anciait times—was 
rediscovered in the tsvcifih century; but it was only now, at last, that men 
dared to trust absolutely in the compass and sail out across the opoi lea, 
far fiom the friendly protection of the coastline. That moment was the 
true dawn of the Age of Discovery. 
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OUT INTO THE OCEAN 









CHAPTER II 


COLUMBUS 


W HEN thceady scafiiras ventured on the sea in thek litde wooden 
sKips with neither chart nor compass, tjicy were u ihc mercy 
not only of the winds but of the great ocean cunencs. That is tlte 
main reason why tlic great American continmt was discovered so late: for 
there was no kindly current to bear English, French, Spanish or Portuguese 
tnariners away across the Atlantic. So if they ever ventured far out, they 
sailed aimlessly on an unknown, seemingly endless sheet of water, evat« 
tually to return to thdr homeland without accomplishing anything; if 
they strayed ftom their course, they cither fell victims to the monstrous 
width of the OHxan or were washed hack to Europe by the Gulf Stream. 

It was for diii reason that the first ducovery of America fell to the wild, 
red-bearded Vikings, not so mudi because their Nordic race had endowed 
them with any ourstanding superiority over other peoples, but that, when 
they sailed around Iceland, the Denmark Stream and the Labrador Stream 
carried them in the direction of North America’s cast coast. We know 
very little about the details of the voyages of the Norsemen, entangled as 
they arc in legend, esecept that in A.o. 98a, Eric the Red founded the first 
European settlement tn Greenland, that in abotu aJj. 1000 Bjeme Hcifulj- 
son lost his way on a voyage to Grecnlancl and sighted the American 
conriuoit, and that, not mu^ beer, Ldf Erikson lauded ott it and ‘Viii- 
laud' became the first short-lived colony on Amciicui {^oimd. The 
voyage* t*f Vikings between Grectibud, Ncsvfoundland, Nova Scoria 
and V jtiland ^probably somewhere in the region of Cape Cod) continued 
for a century or two; the last known jouroey from Gceetiiand 10 America 
took place in 1347, But no echo tested the dries of Europe of the dis¬ 
coveries and battles fiiught with Indians by a liandful of intrepid Norse¬ 
men, who went wandering about in a direction where nobody in Iris 
senses could have anything to look for. The discovcicis fioiii Western 
Europe had to shatter more than the bounds and fetters of nature, they 
had also to break down the preconceived ideas men lud imposed. Tradi¬ 
tion and hidebound lines of thought forbade any attempt to venture west¬ 
wards on the great ocean. The Straits of Gibraltar, the Piilan of Hercules, 
were the visible rigns of world's end. Wondrous treasures might be won 
by aiding eastwards to India or even China', to voyage westwards was a 
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waste of tmuc. ‘Marc Ttiicbrostiiii\ die Dark Sea^ was the Romans* name 
for the Atkmric Ocean. Plato had already told how this ocean had swal¬ 
lowed op die Isle of Atlantis; mariaers of all ages had brought talcs of 
terrible tnonstm pcoplmg these waters of hclk whcDc t i i 
brooded and a giatu Imd stretched up &om the deeps to claw sliips down 
into the abyss. Only those who to icek a^oludon for a mountain of 
sin like St. Brendan (c. a.d* 587) ^vtte doomed to long years of wajidedng 
across that ocean^ where dc\'ils lived in distant pbces and the waCci 
glutinous tliat all progress became impossible. 

It is agaimt such a background that we must visualise Colimibus^ the 
fint man to sail straight out into die west across die ocean—Columbus 
who, because he had a definite objccdvei broke out across a &ontier whichj 
to all intents and purposes, constituted in men's eyes the outer boundary 
of the world. 

And before we take stcxJc of Columhm in all his vcuturosaiue courage; 
his liiibcndabic toughness and his unswerving confidmee of purpose, we 
should steep ourselves iu the attitude of mind which ruled among his 
coutcmpomrics and recall the tremendous and utiivcml error which k 6:11 
to this one man to purge. Tlie femom Nuremberg Chronieic of 1493 
explains how at that dmc men believed that they liad bid behind them six 
ages and that only the seventh and Ust awaited them in die furores and the 
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Chrotuclc only bft six blank pages, with whose conipledon the Last Judg¬ 
ment would incfucably be at hanii Mankind believed itself tt> be in its 
old age; all that remained was this seventh and last age, in whkh die 
ruling forces would be wont, sickness and wickedness. 

To quote £mtn. the Chronicle: ‘Cniididons will be so terrible d>at no 
man will be able to lead a decent lilc. Then will all the sorrows of the 
Apocalypse pour down upon mankind: Flood, Earthquake. Fcstilcnoe and 
Ermine; neither dull the crops grow nor the iiuus ripen; the wells will 
dry up and the waters will bear upon them blood and biCtemess, so diet 
the birds of the air, the beasts in the field and the fishes tn the sea will all 
perish,* 

But the surmises of the apostle of world dfsintcgratioi) were soon dis¬ 
credited. Wlut foltosvcd was no blotting out of die world. Instead there 
came — 'With tlie discovery of America—a new impetus, a new urge n> 
activity, a strong sutge of the pulse oflife, a new blossoming of culture, 
destined to set immemorial Undmarks along the road of a new age of 
knowledge. Moreover it was within a few decades tliat the West was to 
experience this rebirth of the spirit. And if our ptescni age lies under the 
cloud of umninent seif-destruction, of dark prophecies and a general sense 
of mahility to see the way out of its difficulQcs, perhaps it is fair to ask 
whether some day soon some new Columbus of space may not herald a 
new age of progress, 

* * * ♦ # 

On August 13 th, 1476 a convoy of Genoese vessels rairytng cargoes to 
Lisbon, England and Flanders, stood olTthe upper coast of Portugal, near 
Cape Sr. Vincent, whtai it was suddenly attacked by a superior Franco- 
Ponuguese fleet under die fantous sea-captain and hero, WtUiam of 
Casanova. A fierce battle ensued. By nightfidl three Genoese ships and 
four of the attackers' had gone down. While hundreds of sailors were 
drowning, a wounded Genoese, clinging to a wooden spar, managed 
to reach die Portuguese coast six miles away. He was Christopher 
Columbus. 

It was a ^eat bndmark in the young sailor s Itle, Cast ashore here he 
was able to reach his abode in Lisboa, which was at that time the hub of 
all sea enterprise and tn particular the startmg point of die voyages of 
exploration out to rhe Azores and along the west coast of Afiica. Hiis was 
die great niming point in the lit of the young nuriner. During the vears 
he lived in Lisbon as a canographer and bookseller he had the opportunity 
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of Icimbg cvciyihing ill the nealjm of gix^;raphjr, imthfnutics and 
aseconomy which was e^ndal to a master madner; he had aJitady sniS- 
dcntly steeped Imnsclfin the stem practice of his craft 

In those yean Lisbon^s £iic harbour was the mirror of the mounting 
commerce with newly discovered lands, (n the spring the fleets sailed in, 
laden with n^o slaves, elephants’ tusks, MaJagucta peppers and collcrs 
full of gold dust; in die autumn they set out again crammed with cheap 
trash like red caps, beads of glass and Cidconry bells, for which the black 
men of WesF Afiica paid imiuense tewards. In the city’s narrow streets 
louuged sailois of every nationality, wliilc traders and bankers turned the 
wiiecU of the new age of riches. 

Even, so, the pace was not swift enough for the Portuguese kings, 
Alfonso V was already wondering whether his marincts, coastbg along 
Africa, would £nd the shortest and easiest way to India or whether then; 
might not be some mote direct way around the globe's suc&ce to the 
lands of riches, in a westerly direction: a short cue to India, China and the 
marveUous bJe of Cipangu (Japan) with their abundance of gold, pearls 
and precious stones, where the rooft of die temples and palaces were said 
to be of solid gold, A bishop of the cathedral in Lisbon, Femao Matdns, 
uitroduced the King to the idea put forward by the Florentine humanist 
ToscaneUi, who thought he knew a shorter sea route Hiarr the Portuguese 
to the lands of spice. Alfonso V at once asked for a written report of this 
new theory and so Manias required his friend ToscancDi to set forth all 
the details in a lecicr. He did so, but his theories were evidently too novel 
for the royal understanding; for netchcf Alfonso nor ttis successor Don 
Jojio, who ascended the throne in 1481, made any practical use of them. 

Hus was left to the unknown man whose name was Christopher 
Cohmihus, He spent )'cars in collecting data and detailed mformadon witli 
whirls to make his plan, to sail wa^siwands to India, attracth'e to the mighty 
men of the world. He heard of Toicanelli, wrote to liim and obtaii^ a 
copy of the lejccted Icncr, with ,1 map attached. Now Columbus could at 
least support liis theories with the authority of a WL'114uiown scientist, so 
that his contemporaries could no longer regard him as completely irrad or 
as a lonely visionary. 

Toscaneiii di&ied from his contempotaries—as did Columbus—in 
accepting the reports of tlte ’charlatan* I^rco Polo and therefore, (a far 
worse crime) did not submit m the authority of Ptolcmaeus. If Maico 
Polo was right, Asia must extend mudi fotthcr eastward than Ptolcmaeus 
liad stated. This was not to be tolerated, for the repute rn which the 
anciETits were licld at that time was enormous, and even fifty yeats after 
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Columbus, conrct and f^vrul caitcgrapbcn vvcrc stilt busy trying to 
RCrincUe the ncwly-discovcicd eoniinent v-itb the Asia which Ptoleiixaeiis 
had established fox aU dme. 

Toscandh, on the other hand, was irrcvcroit enough to develop a new 
theory. He suggested that the eastern rim of Asia lay much nearer on tire 
caith'i m rfi i ff to Portugal than bad previously been allowed, and on hU 
map he sketched a course foe a ship sailing westtvards^ which would reach 
China after a voyage of oitly 5,000 nautical miles, or another course, pass¬ 
ing the island of Andllia, which woult! reach Japan anothet a,000 miles 
further on. 



Be. 4 . The grotBt lenution; a puAphlct dcpkti whit Cduitihia dboiTcrtd. 

The true distance from the Canary blands to Japan as die crow' dies is 
it^Coo naudealmiles.Tosciudli reckoned it as j.ooo, Columbus—the man 
who was in fact to master the gap—at only 3400; for he based the eartli's 
cimunfettnoe (and so the extoit of a degree) on three (juaitcrs of its actual 
dimensions and also made some errors of calcularion which the 
men of lus rime were able to lay at hts door—a drcummxncc by no means 
helpful to the critkal examination of hh &ntastk plan. 

So Columbus’ discover)' of America was actuaily the result of a con¬ 
siderable miscakubrion, aiui his adventure would have foundered badly 
Iiad not the American conttucni, as it happened, Lun between furope and 
the distant objective of his voyage. 
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Evm if Columbus was wrong in his rcdcooing of [he size of the world, 
even if he had no correct notion of what Jand it was he was to discover, 
there are hicton which distinguish liun from all his contempotarics, and 
give him a tme right to his eventual triumph. They aie the imfiinching 
etieigy, the inexhausdhic patience, the unbreakable confidence with wJiJch 
he pursued his phuu Colutnhus was an ardent Catholic and w'hile he did 
not observe lo ^e letter all the ritual of prayer, fastiug and the rest, iic fdt 
himself a man chosen for a ^at deed; the ricltes of India which he hoped 
to reach by a short sea route were cannarked for the Chiisdan battle to 
win hark the Holy Sepulchre fiom the do mini nn of the Infidel— 
object for which so many Crusades liad w'orked and failed in the 
Middle Ages. 

It was in I4£4 that Columbus first made knos^'n hh plan for a voyage to 
ludu to Joao n of Portugal, whose activities during that year had included 
OQ the ouc hand the foundation of a (acuity of navigadou and on the 
other the murder, personally executed, of his brother-indaw. who was 
intriguing against hUn. Columbus* proposal was that die King should pbee 
at hb disposal some sliips, in which to saii to Qpangu, Joao listened 
attenrively and formed die opinion that he had to deal with a boaster and 
an exaggerator. Against the King's mistrust Columbus set his whole iron 
resistance and did succeed in gaining permission to fuve his plan checked 
by the Scientific Committee of Navigation, Those gendemen, however, 
came to the sad conclusion, that Columbus’ submissions were nothing but 
empty \xrbiage, boni pardy of his imaginarion, pardy of Marco Polo's 
fidse Fcporn. Ail the same, Columbus and die King parted on filcndly 
terms, for the latter left the possibility of his support at a later time open. 
But first he sent out two ships to dbcos'cr die Island of Andllii and if 
possible sail on to Japan. Notliing came of it, however, because dicy. like 
others who set out on a similar itussion froni die Portuguese possesrions 
in the Azotes, missed the favourable following winds which were later 
responsible for the success of CoJumbns because he held to die right kd- 
tude at the right dmc of year. 

It is the lot of people who hold fixed ideas to lose much moneys In 1465 
Columbus fied from Lisbon on a foggy night in far of arrest for the debts 
he owed. He now hoped to win support for his plans fifom their Catholic 
Majesties Ferdinand of Aragon and EsabeUa of Castik, whose marriage 
had rcsuhcd in a United Kingdom of Spain. 

But first he had to sumiount a serious obstacle: how was he, an un^ 
known stranger to invade die royal court and explain liis ideas to its royal 
lieads; And even then there would be the diffic u lt task of convincing them 
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tliat his fantastic plan could be pm imo praedte and pcnmjiug them to 
risk money and ships m its puesuiL 

Fortunately he got to know a man of some reptile as an astronomer^ 
whose energetic suppon he manag^ to mbit; tliis was the Fnndscin* 
Antonio dc Marchenis, With hU assistance lie made contacts with per¬ 
sonages ofimportancer through whom he eventually succeeded in interim* 
ing the Queen. 

On May esc, i486 he was introduced in the audicnct chamber of die 
Alcazar at Cordoba to the Qiaecti^ a beautiful woman with blue eyes and 
dark brown liair. She listened kindly to his impassioned explanations and 
encouraged him to trausk^ his plans too fact. Unfortunately c^'Cn she 
handed over the study of the matter to a coiinelt of fusty and in 

spite of the ro^'al favour Cohunbus had to endure several yean of scorn 
and disbelief from those about him* He had cotitinually to try to convince 
people who looked down upon Iiiiii with an air of intellectual arrogance, 
coadnually to guard against their emniry and slanders, coniinually to hold 
Ws own against the bad jokes of ill-disposed busy bodies. And the learned 
men who tested his plan at Salamanca shook their wise heads and came to 
the conclusion that his efjinn could not possibly be true—die ocean was 
not so narrow as the obstinate foreigner^ who would not let Imnself be 
disconcerted by any objcctiojis, kept on insisting. But the character of dm 
man from Genoa had some cjualky which stiil tnlliiaiccd the Scientists to 
postpone their dccinon. so that Columbus stiU lud a chance of 
icaiising his intcudom. He was even pbced upon the royal py-roU and, 
doubtless in earnest of future pcrfbnnances* received an award of honour 
—cquaf it is tme, only to the py of an able seaman and thus a clear indi o - 
tion of die keen commercial instincts ito'doped by high penonages^ of 
wdikh Columbus was laicr on to encounter so tmny bitter experiences. 

Duriiig these days the rulers of Spain w^ere engaged in a task which 
swayed theif mterest heavily away from navigation and voyages of dis¬ 
covery. This was the war against the Mi>ors, who ivcre now bemg driven 
step by step Bom the Spanish maiiiland, where they had maintained in 
dicir spliere of inddence for some hundreds of years a notable standard of 
culture. But these were heathens and it was therefore a good thing to drive 
them out; and once this crusading spirit was roused, a start was midc with 
uprooting the Jews, regardless of the liarm that accrued to Spain from this 
step. 

In June 1488 the judgmctit of the was still not achieved, but 

something else Iiappcned; Columbus' pemion suddenly ceased without 
liis liaving teedved a definite yes or no. So he decided on another approach 
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to the King of Portugal and wrote to Joio H saying that he wished to 
raicw hb oficr, and he would be glad to return to Portugal if he were 
given a safe eonduct (at the liands of his aeditois). The King, whose other 
expeditions had all come to a bad end, at once gave his pemussion. It was 
not till December that Columbus reached Lisbon—only to suffer a fresh 
disappointment, fot just before his arrival three ships made lairdfali bring- 
ing the news of a new discovery of great impOTtance, 

They were tlis caravels of Baidiolomeo Diax, who had set out in the 
summer of 1487 to find a sea-route to India. Sailing along the African 
coast, he left behind the farthest point yet reached (latitude aa* South, by 
Diogo Cao), The ship pressed ever southwards and were driven so far 
south by a tempest that they lost sight of land altogether. After altering 
course sevetal times Diaz sailed around the Cape of Good Hope and $0 
discovered the southern poinc of AfHca. Theoretically this was the first 
time the direct sesHtoute to India was found by anyone; and the King of 
Portugal, on recetsting the news, felt no desire to seek our further sea- 
routes. So he sent Columbus away again, and Columbus* long, dreary 
waiting in Spin was prolonged once more. 

Only a man of liis toughness and endurance could have stood the 
struggle, year in, year out, to seie his Ideas put into practice. In May [489 
he was once again received by IsabclLi, who was conducting the siege of 
the Moomh city of Baza. Columbus seized tlic opportunity to fight, not 
only for his own personal cause, but also to w'ield the sw'ord as a volunteer 
in the ranks of the besiegers on belialfofCliiistcndom against the Infidels. 

During this time delegates from the Sultan of Egypt arrived and 
threatened Isabella that if the war against the Moslems was contmued, the 
Holy Septdehre in Jerusalem, would be laid waste. Thb gave Columbus the 
opportunity of pointing out emphatically how much better a Crusade to 
gain possession of the Sepulchre could be financed, ifhe could first bring 
bach die treasures of India by his short sea route. Bui Isabella’s first pie- 
occupation was her war in Spain; so when Baza capitnLied at the begin¬ 
ning of December, she sent the volunteer, and with him Columbus the 
Discoverer, packing again. 

He now endured a period of extreme want and for a time sought refuge 
in a Frandscan monastery. And when, after four and a Jialf years—for 
officialdom in those days worked slowly indeed—the report of the learned 
panel was at last completed and laid before the royal pair, he touched the 
nadir of all his hopes. The scientists declared routidly that Columbus’ 
proposals were impracticable and should be rejected. Of die reasons on 
which this Judgment was based, the first two—that the Journey to Asia 
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ivould take rwo years and diat the western ocean was bouiuUcss and 
probably uiiposiblc to ooss—^were more coitcct fban Columbus* theory 
of a nairow ocean. But that made the other grounds adduced by the 
Spanish saviints all the more untenable and rcacdoiiaTy. They stated that 
Columbus would be unablti iflie readied the land of the antipodes, to 
letum by way of this half of the globc^pechaps because the force of 
gravity had drawn him thither? But in any case he would not discover any 
land at all, because there was none there to discover; for had not St. 
Augustine laid it down that the gmater part of the earth's snifaoc is covered 
by waterf And imoUy they pontificated; Tt is <juite unthinkable that any¬ 
one could discover unknown lauds of any worth, so jnany years after the 
Creation!' 

Even on tliis advice their Spanish Majesties came to no definite decision, 
but bade Columbus wait a ^lile longer till the war should be at an end* 
Columbus did in fact wait, but only for eight monthsL Then he had had 
cnoi^h of waiting and left for Irancc, to lay bis plans before Charles Vm. 

Far-sighted friends made a last minute attctnpt to revcise matters. 
Amrnig them was the Queen’s father confessor, ilianhs to svhosc in¬ 
fluence another audience was gcanted, in which Isabella again listened 
sympathetically to Columbvu’ contentions and charged a fiesh srirm ri fic 
commission with their examinaiion. When th^ proved favourable, the 
Royal Council bad only to decide on die financial coosideratiotis. 
Treasurers are often more diffiriili: to convince than scientists; at all events 
die concludoD was that Columbus’ reqiusitiom were too high. 

On January 2nd, 1492, Granada, the Moorish capital and the last fortress 
of the Moslems on Spanish soil, gave ui. Columbus bad the pleasure of 
entering the chy in the triumphal procession, then a few days later, at a 
gradous audknee granted by the royal pair, was mfbemed that his pro¬ 
posals had been fin^y rejected and be was free to go where he pleased. 

So, at the end of sLv years of hard work and bitter disappoinimmi, 
Columbus set forth, to leave Spain for ever. He rode away oti a mule; all 
tliat remained were his vague hopes that he might perhaps interest the 
King of Irance, At the village of Fbios-Pucnie, mn miles beyond Graiuda. 
a horseman overtook him. That was the real moment fiom which a new 
era in the world s hisiory should be dated, for he bore an urgent di^p at ^h 
from Queen Isabella, commanding Columbus to return to Court. 

Columbus had found an influential friend in a finandal offirjT at Court, 
Luis de Samagcl, the Keeper ofKiiig Ferdinand’s Privy Purse, On the very 
day of Columbus' departure, Saniagcl had hurried to Isabella and ener¬ 
getically persoaded her to lend support to an undcitaking which mi ghr 
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pioducc at such small risk sucii great galm for Spaia an<J Cliristcndom, 
Sanugcl even offered to bear the expense of die small fleet liimselC He 
succeeded in persuading the Queen to change bet mind and from that 
moment things began to move rapidly. 

In April Columbus tcceived his charter, by which the King and Queen 
of Spain ennobled him and appointed him Admital of the Ocean, Viceroy 



Fic, 5. CcJiuubiB* wocdciu vf dK 

Afwiu from die acffiuni of CoJimibut' voyage 
pablubcd in Rule, 14^ 


and Governor of all islands and mainlands, which he might discover; of 
the gold and nlvcr, the pearls, precious stouea and spiers, commercial and 
rnineral products he was to retain one tetuh and—here the envy of the 
world tonday will be roused—^all free of taxes. 

The ptepararions for the expedinon proved onerous and rook several 
months to complete. Columbus' fleet consisicd of three vessels; the flag¬ 
ship SffftM Afotii, of a link over 100 tons, and two caravck, the Prnto and 
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die iVi»<r, both of about j j to 6o toni. bi sp[tc of dick small si2C these ships 
vfcK by uo means fragile nutsliells; they were thoroughly seaworthy, 
built, well found and performed wonders under sail, cspctdally CbJumbus’ 
favourite, the reliable little Niitii. She must have been the most famous ship 
cvet to sail the ocean, and had an adventurous career; for she helped 
CoIimiLus to discover America, shaied m his second voyngCt survivi^ a 
catastrophic hurricane in West Indian waiers m 1495, when sailing alone, 
was later captured by pirates in Medkettanean waters, was then recap¬ 
tured by her crew and anived home Just in rime to accompany Columbus 
on a diird voyage to Anietka, 

The crew of the Satua Miiria mustered forty incfi, the PhHit's twenty-six 
and the Niiid*i twenty-four. Provisions fbt at bast a year were sliippcd; 
there were no arms or armed mat, since this was to be a pure voyage of 
discovery and Columbus, who carried with him letters of rcconuncn- 
dadon from the Spanish royal house to the Great Ithan and various 
Indian and Japanese Kings, only envisaged a friendly reception. Sdaitists 
and Kings alike of those days cherished the naive belief that every oriental 
ruler would immediately fall at the feet of die first Christian from Europe 
who landed on liis shores. 

Early on Iriilay August ]id Columbus gave the command to weigh 
andtor. The spirit which inspif cd him as he set out on his gnat ventuic is 
well Ulustmred by the Introducrion which tnarks (be begiimiiig of the 
most noteworthy and conipkcc ship’s log the world has ever scen-^ie log 
in which Columbus set down every dc^ of ku voyage for the inform- 
atton of die Spanish King: 

‘In the name of our Ijord Jesus Clirist 
INASMUCH as ye, the Chtisrian, liigh and mighty Princes. King and 
Queen of Spain and of the Isles of the sea, our master and hts lady, in rhic 
year 1492, after Your Majesdes had ctyncltidcd the war against the Moots, 
who liad ruled in Europe, and after you had brought it to an end in the 
great city of Granada, where, on the second day of January of that year 1 
saw the royal standard planted by force of arms on tlie towers of 
Alhambra (die which is the citadel of that dty) md where I saw die King 
of the Moors march to the dty gares to kiss die royal bands of Your 
Majesties and of the Prince, my master, and whereas soon thereafter in the 
same month ! did render report to Your Majesties of the lands of India 
and of a Prince whom men call the Great Khan , which being mterpreted 
means “King of Kings", who like his ancestors did many cimgt send 
ambassadors to Rome, seeking teachers in our holy faith, who Tnigbt 
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insntHTt him thoxiii, but the Holy Father never did send the same, so that 
die souls of many men vvcie lost through worship of idols and through the 
pursuit of £dsc doctrines; 

AND WH£ 3 ^XAS Your Majcsiics, as Catholic Chrfsdam and Princes, 
in die tiuc firth of out Lord Christ, his defendets and enemies of the 
followers of Moliammed and of his f^se doctrines, decided to send me, 
Christopher Colimibus, into the Regions of India, where I should visit 
certain Princes, peoples and countries, to ofatain ridings of all their dis¬ 
positions, and to establish how best to convert them to our holy fiith 
and w'hctx'as ye did ordain me not to voyage by the land route (that 
commonly followed} to the Orient, but on a westward route which until 
this day no human being has pursued; 

FURTHERMORE after all Jews had been driven out of your Realms 
and Possessions, Your Majesties did in the same month instruct me, to 
betake myself to the said Regions of India w'ith a sudicicne doer, for which 
purpose did endow me with much regard and did honniir me in such 
manner ^at I may grace myself with a title of nobility and am appuinted 
Admiral in Command of Ac Ocean as well as Viceroy and Governor, 
during my lifetime of all IsIanA and Mainlands which I may discover and 
occupy, or which slwll in Ac Aturc he discovered and occupied in Ac 
Ocean, and have finthcr allowed that my eldest son shall succeed me and 
mhcrit my state for evermore, ITHEREFOILE did on Ac twclfA of May 
of Ae year 1492, being a Sunday, depart from the city of Granada and 
betook me to the dty of Palos, a sea-port, wlierc I Ad A out for Ae sea 
three ships well suited for such an undertaking, and did Acn sail forth 
from Aai harbour, well fumiAod wuh provisions and wiA sufficient 
mariners aboard, on Ae Aird of August of Ae said year, being a ftiday, 
half an Hour before sunrise, and set forA on Ae way to Ae Canary Islaiids, 
which form prt of Your Majaries^ dominions and which lie m Ac Ocean 
already named, m order Aence to set course for India, rill I shall reach it 
and deliver to Ae Princes Acte your Majesties^ Aspatches and so fulEl Ae 
commanA laid upon me/ 

Columbus had cJioscn Ae Canary Islands as Ac starring point of liis 
vopge because Ae standard of the art of navigation was at that time sudt 
as to leave him only a dtmee between sailing along Ac coast or holding on 
a straight course out across the high seas. According to die geographic 
knowledge of tile day die Canary Islands lay on Ac same line oflaritudc as 
Opangu ^apan), whiA he believed he would leach by merely holding his 
course — anoAcr gcographicai error. But this mistake proved Just as 
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favourable to Colinnbus as hk error about the bread tli of die ocean, foe on 
this crroticous longitude lie picked up the north-^st ^vinds^ winch bote 
him across to America- 

In Older fully to appreciate the tremendous achievement of Columbus 
die Mariner, it must be tccalkd tliat until the 6 kcovcry of America all 
voyaging had been carried out dose to some coast or other. A direct 
voyage across the ocean with a definite objective, the discovery of new 
lands, and the safe return to a home base, could only be accomplished by a 
man whose sure instiiict made him Etxi. ar home on the broad scas« Colum¬ 
bus had no charts of the AtLuitic with him, for he was liiniscif the first to 
produce a reliable one; he had, however, the means of establishing die 
exact ladtiide of a given place, for this science was known to die navi- 
gaton of liis dine. 

it was much more difficult to compute the geographic longitude,. This 
is only po^iblc by comparing the actual time in a given pbcc (obtainable 
from the sun s position) with some kind of peiinancnc standard dme taken 
along (from Greenwich or some other pUcc)^ or acquired by reading the 
position of some other lieivcnly body than the turt. Columbus could do 
neirlier; for his clock was ^ sand-glass which Iiad to be revetsed every half 
boui'—a duty occasionally overlooked by the cahin-boy’ — ^and xvhkrh was 
easily overrumed or broken in heavy wtrathcr. Moreover, the acicuce of 
astronomic observation, was not sufficictitiy advanced and when Columbus 
resorted to it he &cquaidy took sights of die wrong star* The problem ot 
establishing longitude w*as not satisfactorily solved rill the eighteenth 
century and thcti by tw'o dilferent methods* one was thcconstrucnon oi an 
accurate clocks vvhich could maintaiQ a standard dme in spite of the ship^s 
niotiotL, the other the provUion of exact maihcimtiral tables of the moon s 
movements, which equally enabled na^^gators to keep standard dme^ 

But there were other difficulties in the w^ay of accunite nasHgation. In 
Columbus* day there were as yet no means ol measuring the speed of a 
ship. Later, this was done by the simple means of dropping a small board, 
which rcnianied upright, into the water; a long line (the log) was 
attached to this board* wUh knots at regular imervaJs along it; the speed 
^vitb which these knots ran outboard gave the ship^s speed* Columbus and 
his captains had to rely on judging their speed vbtiallyi by observing chc 
bubbles which surface in the sca-wxed as they passed aloug the ships side* 

Ii slionld also be cxplamed how die only iiistrumctic at Columbus 
disposal for navigadem by the stars was constmcrcdi it VrM a wooden 
quadrant for sighting the stars and tom it there hung a pctpcndiculaf 
pendulum, whkli was supposed to record die degrees of hd^t on a scale. 
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This pendulum was nothing maic than a silk cord w'c [ghted with lead and 
ic is C3sy to inugirtc how excclimtly suited was such an irntrumme for use 
on a picchingt rolling ship. 

The quadrant and marincr^s compass, the plunih iLnc, a ruler md 
compassesj an mcomp]c[C diart, cduticvrcckoning tables and the usual 
tnulnpiicadon table; these were the only mean^ Columbus had with which 
to find Im w'ly on the ocean, and although his reckonings could never be 
quite coittet^ he knew how to find it so well tliat he did not make a fate 
manocLiTTe on the whole voyage. Surely no navigator of our own day 
could have reckoned so correctly iivith the means at his command I 

The little fiodlla reached die Canaries in good condition, was ndittud 
and rc-tack]od there, replcnishcJ with water, wine, provendcT and fuel. 
On September 9 th, 149 a it set out into die unknown after avoiding a 
serious risk of further delay* This risk was provided by Doua Bcatriz dc 
Peraza, the ruler of the Island of Gomcra, an exceedingly beautiful and 
voluptuous young widow^ not yet thirty ^nears oIiL As a young lady of the 
Court she had turned King Ferdinand s head, was then, at the inxtigaiion 
of the Queen married off to the Duke of Gomcra, and lost licr husband, 
an unndy and grim man, when be was killed in a brawl. CoJumbus, too» 
fell for the charms of this lady — a matter all the more serious as he was a 
widower and w^ould have made a most eligible husband for her* His own 
wife, Dona Felipa, had been a member of one of the most prominent 
Portnguese families and he had thereby been able to form the most 
valuable connections. She had died about ten years before; Diego bom in 
£4So was tlie son of this union. Later, during his miserable years of waiting 
iu Spain^ Columbus had entered into relationi with a young lady in 
Cordoba, Beatrice Enriquez dc Marana, but slic never married him— 
probably owing to their difiercnce in rank — though she boce him another 
son, Ferdinand. 

But in spice of all attracriom Columbus did not cast a marital anchor m 
die liarbour of the Canary^ Isbiids, but parted from Dona Bcairiz after a 
pleasant inrcrludc and — now in his forty-first ycar^ — set course for his life's 
objective. 

Tlie Gist days of the voyage passed fevouiably indeed. A friendly trade- 
>ivmd drove the ships stieadily cm their proper course westwards; and tliey 
covered a considerable distance in perfect weather conditions. Not till 
September 16 th when they entered the so-svrack of the Sargasso Sea did 
the crews Iiave any misgivings. The strange aspect of die grccnisb-ycliow 
sea-weed, covering the whole surface of the sea, awoke all tlieir memories 
of horrific tales; die sailors seriously feared that they would be held fiist 
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tn tliis immtiJ con^Eomnicmuoii^ tlicy could see For thcniAclvcs 

chat the ships were sailing fetly and unhampered, day by day. for die 
weeds float on top of die stirfbcc and ace only a few inches thick, 

Tlic favourable ’^vind dropped on September iSth, but everyone was 
iiiorc cheerful because^ in spite of much slower pcogrtss, they all felt cltat 
they were ncaiiug the land which they had come to flni Passuig storm- 
birds. the landing ofa tunny fish^ crabs in the sea-weed, all thesc looked like 
signs of nearby hixd. The two smaller caravels wiled ahead of the flag ship; 
evtsryonc wanted to be the first to sight land and so win the money-prize 
which had been oficred. But wlien no coa^t appeared during the following 
days^ the general mood changed completely. The steady blast of the 
favourable winds bad given rise to the tliought that there might be no 
wuiiis at all in this area capable of carrying them hack to Spain^ All the 
fcan they had put behind them woke agairu Perhaps they had really 
readied the end of tlic world* perhaps there were really those ghasdy 
monsters lurking hereabout to devour them* pet haps the learned gentle¬ 
men were quite wrong with their wonderful theory ofa globe and ships 
did. after all, fall from the dm ofa flat world into a botiomlcss abyisi 
On the evening of September 23th there rang out a sudden hail—'Laud 
ahoyl* The general cbtion was soon turned to depression, wheo it was 
estabUsbed next morning that it a mistake^ For many days now they 
only made slow progress over a calm sea; there was no to occupy the 
crews but keeping the ships clean. Morale deteriorated and the Enen begau 
to turn against Columbus, the foreigner from Genoa ^ who was driving 
them on to destruedorL Hadn't they known from the outset tliac the 
whole enterprise was sheer folly I Plenty of Portuguese navigators had 
puslied om into the west, without ever discovering anydiing* 

Colmnbui had foreseen that his ctews would become dbcoitrogcd if tlic 
voyage proved a long one and had devised a trick to deal with the skua- 
tion* in addirion to his own *tnjc' reckoning he produced a ‘cooked' one, 
showing groriy reduced progress,, so diat he could argue; "See. we arc not 
so very far from home ycL Surely you have made longer voyages before T 
But afret three weeks, during which not a yard of land tiad been righted^ 
this ooiUrivancc ceased to worfc^ Not a man on board had ever taken part 
in so risky m aitcqirisc and now they had reached the limit. Some of the 
oificers demanded of the Admiral that he should tuni back fortlt with. Beit 
Columbus remained adamant, saying he would sooner be slain dian retuiiL 
home cmpt^'-Iranded. With irrqsrcssiblc confidence he tried co smother 
their smouldering flame of fear, doubt, weariness and boredom, w^hkh 
thmicned at any moment to flare up into open niudny. 
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During the week from October 3tid to the 6th they imdc good proves 
again, but tb; Admiral'^ $ecTec fears incTcascd steadily as the land which, 
accoidtng to hu reckonings they should by now have reached, rtsolmcly 
refused to appear. He was afraid that be had by-passed Japan and that he 
would now Jiavc to sail on to the Clunesc nuunlaiuL Another false cry of 
*Laud Ajioyf oti Sunday October 7th did nothing to raise the gaictal 
morale. 

But on the evening of that day an event of tremendous iniportanoe for 
the history of America—and of Europe—occurred. It was nothing more 
than the passage of great Bights of migrant birds over the ships; yet 
Columbus remembering tint the Portuguese had discovered the Aaores 
by sruds'tng the Bight of birds, inmicdiatciy altered course south-west¬ 
wards, to follow the direction of their Biglit, If he had Iicld straight on his 
westerly course it would have be«i miidr longer before he righted land; 
and it is highly questionable whcdier he could have staved off the threa¬ 
tened mutiny long enough. Still worse, if they had continued in a westerly 
direction the little fleet would liavc hem caught in tijc GulT Stream and 
canted away northwards; it would probably have been driven onto the 
shores of Florida, or with a little bcrier luck, borne away along the coasts 
of Georgia and Carolina and, in the end, homewards on a northerly course. 
They might have brought back a few gold nuggets, but notliiug to en¬ 
courage the King of Spain to support a further voyage of discovery. There 
would have been no icttlcments in the New World, no colonics—at Im sr 
not for many decades to come—no money for tire wars waged by 
Catholic Spain. It is impoKible to guess which way world history would 
have turned. 

Throughout the night of October lodi the beating of wings was audible 
above the ships as the migrants flew overhead, but in spice of so heartening 
a sign this turned out to be the most critical day of all. The flatilk had now 
been at sea twice as long as any fleet that had ever sailed out before; they 
had passed the point at wlud] ^lumbus had foretold they would make a 
landfall. How much longer could he go on at randomr The captains of 
both caravels had already bidden Columbus on the previous day to give 
up this search for land. Tlic Admiral had persuaded them to endure for 
three more days. Bur on the loth the wind strcngtiicned caiisidetably and 
drove the ships so merrily westward that the crew of the Sartia fell 
into a fresh panic lest it should prove imposrihlc ever to sail home again in 
the opposite direction. A Jicated argument with Calunibm emued; in the 
cud he promised his men only to sail on for two more days and then to 
turn back. 
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Tlic stem wind iacidscii to gale forces as if it wanted to come to 
Columbus' tescue tn his determined race between success and failure, 
October the nth produced obvious signs that land was close at liand — 
branches, canes, a plank, planes boating pasL If they had only known ftom 
how far these objects had been boiuc on the water—probably firont South 
America—their cheerfiil mood would have been somewhat tempered. 

Forsaking his normal caution, Cobimbus, who ta Ctce of his promise to 
the crews must have felt that every minute counted, gave orders to sail on 
throughout the night. The storm drove the ships on through these strange 
waters towards Ametka; with an inexplicable insdnet, he ordered a 
change of the westward course and so avoided tlic dangerous coast of 
Long Island onto wliich he would otherwise liave been borne. 

Everyone W'atched eagerly for a sight of land, so as to win &nic and the 
money prize. Then began a breakneck race betsveen the skips through the 
dark, A race which could have come %o a violetu cud ou a reef or in 
^luUows. 

Suddenly’ Co lumbus noticed the flux of a small light flickering in the 
distance tike a candle. Inimeduccly a sailor cried, “A tight! land ahoyT 
Columbus chimed in: *I saw the light bumiDg ashore some time ago/ It 
was A ease of halJudnattou; and who can wonder, in the state of nervous 
tmsion diiit reigned. Although Columbus had to admk it freely the ncjct 
day* he bad reserved the prize offered for the first sight of land for him¬ 
self; his amhMon as an explorer would not allow him to admit that 
anodicr man had fine glimpsed the land, to the discovery of which he had 
dedicated his own life. 

About 2 a.nx (it was now October lath) the rang out again—thii 

time from the PitUas [ook^jut — "Land ahoyf Land ahoy!' 

This time there could be absolutely no doubt about it 

In the moonlight ahead lay a shimmering white smid dune; behind it 
stretdicd a long strip of lind—the first they had seen for thirty*three 
days^ It was the cast coast of one of the islancU of the P ^h am as, To-day it 
is called Son Salvador or Wading^s IsLmd. 

A$ daylight broke it became possible to disfingtikh cxdted.^ naked, 
brown-sldnncd people on the shore. Coiumbui ordered his men to row 
him ashore in the ship s boat, over which floated the Spanish royal 
standard; rhceaptauis of the two caravels foUowed Tliey had decked them¬ 
selves out in thdr best for this ceremomal occasion. Cbtumhus wore a dark 
velvet cQsttimc with a narrow Flanden ruff', purple silk stockings and the 
cape which Spanish cavaliers aSbeted <m their appearances at Oourt. The 
cord of his hat was decorated wkh a golden amukt; in his left hand he 
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carded his sword, in his liglu the royal banner. Each of the captains bore 
a standard with a gnjen cross and the royal initials F and I on it. 

They alLkndt on the firm ground, feeling it with their hands and thank¬ 
ing God, while their eyes filled with tears. Then Colutnhus arose and 
christened the island in the iianie of salvation; San Salsradot. In an inspiied 
speech, listened to alike by bis sea-captaiiis, his storm 4 iardencd iimincTs 
and by astonished natives, who of eotixse did not understand a word of it. 



Pig. 6. The Uniing b Anneiica: ceppetyUte fratn an hinoiical wnrk publuhcd 

cctmirlei filer. 


he took possession of it in the name of Hts Catholic Majesty, Tlic matincts 
ilicn hailed Coiuntbus as Admiral and swore altegiana; to him as the 
representative of their I-fighnesscs. Now that they felt complete masters 
of the situation, they asked forgiveness for their fcarfulncss and. instability 
of purpose. 

Sedng tlut the inhabitants were showing a peaceful and fiicndly dis- 
poisitioa, Columbus loaded them with unex pected gifts: glass beads, red 
caps and falcon bells. The mnocQit natives were dclighLed, leaving no idea 
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ofevcrythmg tJicy were to lose through these strange white Dicn* Colum¬ 
bus immediately wtotc a despatch about them, which was printed as soon 
as lie returned to Baiccloiu aud published throughout Europe. 

‘They are guileless creatures/ it ran, ‘and their willingness to give away 
everything they possess could not be bcHevcd by anyone who has not seen 
it. They never say no about anything they own, if one asks for it; on the 
contrary, thc^’ olfct it up, to be sliared, ant] sliow thereby so much afTcc- 
tion as if they were makuiga gi^ofeheir hearts, and they arc satisfied with 
any trifle one gives them in return, be it of value or of notie. I gave orders 
that no worthless things like potsherds, pieces of glass or string be given 
to them, though they seemed to think they had acquired the loveliest 
jewels in the W’orld, could they bin possess these things.* 

There could hardly have bmi a better or more attractive proposition 
foi rapacious men, greedy of gain and adventure. Future developments 
were soon to show how well equipped were the mhahlt a n TS of the highly- 
cultured mediaeval Wert to exploit their fortune at the expense of poor, 
harmless savages. 

Columbus, contrary to the practice of later explorers and conquerors, 
took pains to ensure that his men should not incur blame for any excesses 
against the luttves. He was deeply religioiisi the visible success of his 
enterprise strengthened his convktioti that he had a special mission. Seeing 
in all things die guiding hand of God, ksutmg on the strict observance by 
his crews as well as by himself of ton utnciablc rules of prayer and devotion, 
to the extent of never allowing himself to put to sea on a Sunday and of 
making it his first duty to erect a cross and give a religious name to every 
ncvvly-ducovctcd island, he inunediateJy envisaged the possibUiiics of an 
cnoruious addition to the strength of Christendom. This is what lie wrote 
soon afierwards about the natives of Puerto fi t h a ra* 

I am convinced. Illustrious Princes, dtat they would all become 
Christians had they religious insmtetors who knew tb<-ir language and so 
set I my hope in Lord that it will please your Graces to interest your¬ 
selves in bringing so numerous a people into die Christian fold and to 
convert tJicm, just as you have destroyed those who would not recognise 
the Trinity of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, And after your 
days are nm, so will you leave your Empires in a state of peace and tian- 
quillicy, fiec of all heresy and ungodlin^, and will wirh a serene con¬ 
science be able to stand before the throne of the Almighty Creator,' 

Unfortunately alongside such radical and evangelistic idea s. Columbus 
haibouied another plan for dealing with these aborigines. Only two davs 
after his arrival he was writing in lui diary; 
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These men AXt toraUy unversed in the on of aenu .. ,ti force of fifty 
mcD would be sufSdent CO subdue them with complete case and compd 
them to do whatsoever we like with them’. In plamcr words: this is a 
wonderful oppoitonlty for makiiig slaves of them. 

Columbus immediately bqgaii to put this idea into practice by taking 
on board, without modi ceremony, six natives as guides and future 
interpreters, before he sailed south-wards on the afternoon of 
Oaober t4di—for it W'as hi iliat ditection that the savages pointed, 
naming, if they could tightly be tmderstood, more than a hundred otlier 
islands. Their language svas totally unknown and no traveller had ever 
described a race of men anything like thcDL 

Columbus’ voyage was a unique euterprisc not only because of its 
course straight out across the Atlantic, but also for its discovery of a whole 
world,, which rightly became known later as the 'New’. Everything was 
new and unexpected; the natives, trees, plants, the islands and die main¬ 
land. whid) was discovered soon afterwards. The whole pJeture of die 
world was to be completely altered, now that the Spanish discoverers had 
crossed the divisible fiondcr which joined die Euro-Asian and African 
land masses, of whidi the world, as previously known, had consisted. 

Of course Columbus could not yet know wlierc he was ot wliat it was 
he had discovered. Mis thoughts were wholly centred on leporting that he 
Jiad reached Ibdh—he even called the nadves ’Lidians’, In. the ensuing 
weeks he ciubcd around looking in perplexity for the coast of Japan or 
China; looking for gold, for the Great Khan, for jewels and spices, and 
again—^abovc all — for gold. 

Their course by through tlte Bahamas, from island to island. The 
natives condnually advised the white m^n chat diey would find what they 
were seeking on the next island — an ohsious misundcrscandmg, for ihe 
simple Indians thought the Spaimrds were seeking vegetablc-buttei, 
cro^cry and hammocks in theii poverty-scrickm huts. But wtieii tlicy at 
last understood properly what the white super-men were after, they 
poiuied out the way to die great islands of Cuba and Haiti. 

On Sunday October 28th Columbus arrived in Cuba, whicli, accorduig 
to the descriptions given by the Indians posscoed great stores of gold and 
pcarh. At lost he thought he had found one of Mateo Polo’s legendary 
islands, for the strange dowers, fiiiits and birds promised extraordinary 
discoveries. In vain did he search for roo& of gold or eiriw of ivory and 
abbasier—once agab he found only a few poor, palm-roofed fislicrmcn'i 
huts and primitive savages in pbee of elegant Oibese, cbd in silks and 
brocades. All the samc^ ColuxubtJtv dkcountcrcxl several odicr diings iii 
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these isliUifls which could perhaps prove useful; native creole-pepper and 
3 plant nthcr like cttuiamon argued the posstbility of a lucrative trade ia 
spice; sweet-potatoes, tasting lil^ chestnuts, wild beam, maize and cotton 
grew here, and also a plant Columbus could not guess would one day 
bring a greater profit than all the gold in South America — tobacco. The 
Indians tiscd to roll die leaves into cigars, insert them in one nostril ami 
inhale the smoke several cmies, then give or tltrow the glowing stump 
away. Very soon the sailors Itad become addicts to ^tobacco drinking', 
which they later brought back as a new art into Europe where, in spite of 
the strongest opposition by the Church and kings, the habit spread visibly. 



^Q. 7. The bidkm tuight die Eiuopeam huw to nnuke. 


But the Spanish sailors also brought somethmg much more uncotn- 
fortable back into Europe with them. Since the lutivcs iiaikd them as 
Gods descending straight from Heaven—^womtm and girls every where 
kissed their hands and feet m reverent submissiot]—they 00 their part, 
starved by the long voyage, displayed very human dcsiics in fiicc of so 
much beauty' unadorned; and the Indian womai felt no conipunctioin in 
Surrendering their charms to the white visitois, [t was only later when 
the invaders gave themselves over excessively in this respect that problems 
arose. TTie results of this latimaxc intcicourse with tndlan women in their 
natural state vircrc fateful bdecd for tl« Europeans. Syphilis, which was 
apparendy indigenous in a mild form among the narives, dared up in die 
West into a ghastly, running sore; it raged particularly tn the foUowbg 
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ccnturjr, to such an extent Hui its mbedes sjpared tidthcr rich nor poor, 
philosopher nor hmg. 

Columbus ha<l to go on seeking for what he had set out to fuidi tiiere 
was srill no gold, still no coniirimtioiv that he was in Japan or India. 
Enthusiasm had long since died down; lovely and ovcrpowcimgly beauti¬ 
ful though the land^pcs might be, which he was the first Europeai] to 
behold, closer acquauitance ivith them remained bitterly disappointing:. 
He had been sailmg along the coast of Cuba for five weeks and it was now 
December; what was lie to report to their Highnesses at hornet Of course 
there was the possibility of spreading Chcisiiamty among the savages. 
But what was to pay the costs of die expeditionr Wtiece were die fabulous 
treasures he had promised to find? His enterprise would have been a 
complete 6ilure, and the rulers of Spain would no doubt have looked 
askance at this kind of harebrained venture, had not Columbus, m the 
second half of December, come upon a great island which, according to 
the Indians, was said to consist entirely of gold. 

On December 20th Columbus sailed into a bay of fiurylihe lovdines* 
such as he had never yet seen; St was Acul Bay in Haiti Here the Indians 
lived in an almotst more primitive state than elsewhere; die women were 
more beautifully shaped and did not ev'cn wear the usual loin cloth of 
rcspccnbility, nor were they hidden by dieir jealous moi-fblk from the 
white men, as among many other tribes. The natives prepared the friend' 
licsr welcome for Columbus, dragging along everything they owned— 
fiotn bread baked of yams to small nuggets of gold — and made presents of 
it to the Spaniards. Their ruler, the Cazitjiie Guacanagaii sent an envoy to 
invite Columbus to visit him in his home, which lay on the other side of 
Cap Kaiden. As there was every' tndicadonthat the long-sought gold was 
to be found here, Columbus set out at dawn on the 24th, so as to cekbrate 
Christmas with the Corique, 

Soon after midnight on Cluistmas n^ht, the sleep-befuddled ship’s boy 
of the Santa Mafia whom, in defiance of Columbus’ orders, the steersman 
had pbeed at the lichn, noticed that the craft was abound. Terrified he 
gave the alanii, Columbus, among the first to tush up, liad to admit that 
the ship was firmly ashore on a reef. Immediately chaos reigned; sweating 
sailon, heavy with sleep, ran hither and thither, Cedumbus issued orders to 
save the vessel. Juan de la Cosa, the ship’s captain and officer of the watch, 
with some of his Basque couttrry'meti, who were on bad terms with the 
Castilians and particulmly with the Genoese leader, made ready the ship's 
mily lifeboat for thdr own escape. At the most dangerous moment they 
pushed off and left the others to their fine. The captain of the Mria, to 
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witich ihcy roTvcfl, seat them back <m die spot; he had already sent liii 
own boat to Columbus’ aid. It was high time that both boats arrived. In 
spite ofdcapcnitc exertions the Maritt was past saving and Columbus 
had to let the crew row over to the 

Luckily die end of their voyage was close at hand, so that die cargo 
could be sately btoi^lu ashore next day, the Indians helping stoudy under 
Guacanagari’s supervision, with all dieir boats, Tlic eager natives did not 
steal as much as a naih although everything they were cairyiug was to 
them of incalculable wordi. Once ashore they began an active barter trade 
with the sailors, exchanging lump of pure gold for worthless gewgaws. 

In a very short time the anxiety* about die loss of the ^iwi/u Afarin was 
assuaged. Columbus could rest assured that there was gold here and, 
according to what the Cazujuc said, great quaimdcs of it. So be decided, 
making an entry in bis diary to that cf&ct, that God liad purposely driven 
the ship ashore, so that here Iw n%ht find the gold and settle a colony. 
The ra.tlc of the colonists whom Columbus intended to leave here ivould 
be to collect cnoi^h gold and spices for die rulers of Spain to be able by 
their sale to fulfil this object: *Tt> free the Holy Sepulchre within three 
years. For I did advise Your Majesties tliat the whole profit of my enter¬ 
prise should be devoted to the capture of Jerusalem, and Your Majesties 
did gradously agree, since diis was without any proposal from me your 
hearts’ dearest wish.’ Even if their Majesties found odter wap of using the 
money, there is no doubt rliat this was Columbus’ honest intention. In the 
moment whav the European first set foot firmly on the new contiuaii be 
did so in all true thought and feeling of the Middle Ages—those Middle 
Ages that were to he swept away by no single fiictor so swifrly as by this 
very discovery of America, 

They built a fort out of the beams and deep pbrikiiig of die Santa 
Maria and thirty-nine miai were left behind in it, Thdr selection was a 
difficult task, for everyone wanted to he among die first to dig into the 
treasure-hoard of gold. But they w'crc destined to suficr a very drfierent 
from what they hoped. To this day the place of this first European 
settlement has remained nameless. 

Columbus and Guaeamgari parted ou die Eiest of terms on January and 
1493, Tlie Admiral now a definite success to report and eagerly set out 
for home. Hie had a second very strong reason to hasten him; a few weeks 
earlier Captain Atonxo Finzon with lus caravel the Pittia had lost touch 
with Columbus during a storm and liad seized this fiivourable opportunity 
of sailing into the blue ivith his speedier ship. Suppose he bad also found 
gold and was perhaps on his way back to Spain, to be haded as the great 
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disoovcccri But di January' dtfa tlie two ships met a^un and after Ptnzon 
had apologised abjectly, were able, to the relicTof both parties, to continue 
their daring vopgc in company. Columbus sailed a few more days along 
the coast of I-^d, which he had christened *£spancila’ (latin version: 
Hispaniola). At the mouth of the Rio Vaque dd Norte, named 'Rio del 
Oro’ by Colum bus, he found to his delight chat the river was rich In gold; 
its waters harboured not only small grains but pieces the size of Icndls. 
Even to-day gold is still found there;. 

Columbus experienced another exdtcnieut during this time; be saw 
three mermaids, who emerged from the deep sea. These creatures stirred 
the itnagtuadon of tlie sailors of those days violently, but Columbus was a 
sufficiently sober observer to describe them as 'not so beautiful as depicted 
in paintings^ Of coutsc Columbus knew that these were not young 
women, lejccdug ah the sailors' yams and comparing them with creatures 
he had already seen of the coast of Guinea — ^West African sea-cows, These 
were in fret sea-cows: hut the manatees of the Caribbean, with dtdr well- 
formed heads and front-limbs shaped like arms, were much wore like 
human beings tlian their African counterparts. 

On January i6th Columbus at Use set his course for Spain, strongly bi- 
ducnced in this decision by the growing lack of disapUnc aniong his ert w. 

There turn voyage began wi^ heavy gales, downpours and caging seas: 
it was to be the strongest proof of the Admiral's skill as a seaman. For what 
earthly use was his great discovery, if his two small ships—both leaking 
badly and in dire need of an overhaul—^svere swallowed up by tlic 
Atlantic's winter gales-—and nobody ever beard the news of its 

Mis luck held on the hommvaid voyage; while he tliougbt be was on a 
true course lor Spain lie was really stccrbtg too frr north and ought to Have 
frnbhcd up somewhere in the North Sea. Nonetheless he found he was on 
the right course, and Just because of his ciror; for it became known Later 
on that the quickest route for sailing ships from Haiti to Spain was to sail 
north until the latitude of Bermuda and then pick up the ptevadiug winds 
which drove thou thence to Spain. 

Undl the beginning of Fcbruai)' the tss'o ships made little progress; a 
bare diet of bread, wine and Indian sweet potatoes was improved by 
catches of frsh and birds. Columbus by his daily changes of diRxdon and 
continual new reckonings gradually came onto the right eourse in a wide 
sweep. Comparison between his reckonings and those of Iiis navigators 
and pilots shows that he was frr aliead oftlicm in fixuig a portion. 

From February iptb to ytb a wintry north-west gale drove them home¬ 
wards at great speed, A few day's later a trick of the weather, which might 
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ac any moromt proved fatalj stnick them when two neighbouring 
storms dosing from diSereiu dircetJom wlupped up soeh tnrtnmdous 
CTosfr^as that tlic Mim several times nearly foundered. All day long the 
sliipa, with not a sail set^ were tossed on the great combers^ al night fearRil 
thtmder^tonns raged overhead. On tlie 13th the wind abated a Utrlc* only 
to rage widi renewed furj' in riie cvetiing. The little convoy was hurled 
hither and thiiher; the great breakers poured over it and the ship could 
hardly keep any way on. Tlie Nina was in special danger, because she had 
no longer suJSdcnt ballast aboard her. Evety roller had to be carefully 
watched and the ship brought round to the right angle to meet it. Mean¬ 
while the gale drove tile Pifita along more quickly; she disappeared over 
the horiroii and was nmning for her home port, with the news and all 
the fcrne of the discovery in her keeping* 

After two days tlie Nja^ j crew gave chenisdvcs up for lost. As all prayen 
remained unanswered, there was only one other appeal to tl^c heavenly 
powers left. In aocordaiscc with the usages of tlie day Columbus organised 
a strange kind of lottciy': the one who drew cut of a sailor s cap a pea on 
which a cios^ had been marked undertook to make a pilgrimage to a 
ccnaiii church In Estrainadura, in the event of dieir survhing die present 
ordexd* Chance decreed chat Colundnis hioiself drew the lot and with it 
the dury to perform Ac pilgrb^^^^- But Ae furious seas took no heed of 
such vows and Ac Jcspaiiing sailors imritmed a second lottery. This rime 
it was an ordinary' sailor who bound hintself to be the pilgrim; Columbus 
promised to give him the necessary money for the Journey. During Ae 
day Acy tried once more and tlib time it w'as again Columbus wAo had to 
take an oaA; he would stay awake a whole night through and have a mass 
read m Ac Church of Santa Clara dc Mogucr at Palos. But Ac heavens 
were not yet pbeated and in Ae aid Ac whole crew bomd itself to walk 
in procession, dad only in shirts, and ti> offer prayers at Ac first shrine of 
the Virgin rficy might meet ^vdth. On top of this each tmdenook a 

During Ac night of February t4 A the storm at last abated, atid on Ac 
following evening they sighted kmd. But contrar)\ veering win A pre¬ 
vented Acm from coming to anclior for a fuiAcr three and a half days. 
It was not rill Monday February the I^A that they were at last able to 
Aop anchor and breaAe again. 

Columbus learned from Ae mhabitants dut he was in Ac Island of 
Santa Maria in Ac Azores, a pbcc he had wished to avoid because it was a 
Portuguese possession, 

Tite uAabttants told him Acy had never experienced such a storm as 
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liad caged for the lost ftw weeks and marvelled that the caravels bad sur¬ 
vived its fury* The governor of tlic island, a young man named JoSo dc 
Casunhdra smt messengers to Columbus to say Hui he could not come 
himself that day because of tlic darknessi^ but that be would foUow at day¬ 
breaks The messengers told of a litrle diapel dedicated to the Mother of 
God and tlie sailors therefore decided to go adsorc the very next day to 
fulfil their penances. 

This first day back on the soil of the Old World provided a drastic bsson 
in the dilTrrcnccs between that strange new world which still lay tin- 
revealed and die old continent with its clear-drawn boundaries, the 
violation of which involved swift retribution. 

For the governor of the isLind imagined iliac the sliips were coining 
from the coast of New Guinea, like so many others before ilteni. Bur this 
being a Portuguese possession was forbidden territory' to Spanish ships. 
Stray wandercts, who paid no heed to Laws, rights and agreements must 
onsiiVcr for their neglect before a Portuguese court. This is tlie explanafioo 
of what occurred in the following days. 

Half the Mffii'f crew immediately rowed ashore^ awakened the priest 
and began tlidr promised procession to the Virgin Mory^ clad in penitui>ts* 
garb; the grumpy sailors took off all their clothes down to their shirts and 
reverently approached the tittle chapel, W'herc they knelt in grateful 
prayer before the altar. Suddenly almost the W'holc male population of the 
place rushed up, on foot and mounbedp and loUing upon them took them 
prisoner. Naturally die sailors, trouscrlcss and unainitd, could ofier no 
cncrgcdc resistance, 

Columbus waited many hours in vain for the return of Ins tnem In the 
cud he weighed anchor and sailed along the coast. Presently he tiodced a 
great horde of honemeii, svho dismounted and climbed folly armed into 
a boatt which immediately made for his caravel Obviously they wanted 
to cipturc Columbus hinisclf. an undemHrig not so easy to fulfil on the 
moving wacm as in a small chapel. The dtmouement took the form of a 
battle of‘words during which Columbus ~m lus pitifol caravel tried to 
substazidate his claim to be Admiral of the Ocean and discoveter of the 
sea-road to India. He even held lib letter of cicdentbls over the rail, 
though for obvious reasons be did tiot let the Portuguese boat get near 
enough for its occupants to be able to deciplicr the writing. After an 
exchange of loud but empty threats Columbus was compelled by wind 
and weather to sdl on atxd look foe a safe anchorage- But even there the 
moundng gale carried away his anchof tackle; so he had to seek safety on 
the open sca^ where he cruised around for a whole day — a very diffcult 
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task, seeing that there were only three teamed sailors amotig the crew 
lemainiug at his disposal. So he turned back, again to Santa Maria to see 
what diplomatic measures could achieve. The governor had already 
released die sailors, as the only tiling that interested liim ii'as to capture 
the Admiral himsdf; he now sent cnvo>'s, who looked over Columbus* 
credentials and then left the caravels and tlicir crews in peace. 

On February a3fd Columbus departed from this inhospitable haven and 
sailed for Spain. Anodicr heavy stonn struck them and made it impossible 
to hold their course. Oitcc again die sailors gave up all hope and again 
consulted die pea’^raclc. Once again it was Colnmbus who drew the one 
with a cross on it — ^is it possible that even in the shadow of death that 
pardntlatly liardhitten seafaiing man saw to *£!■ — and had to take upon 
liimsclf yet another pilgrimage. But for all ihdr sdf-imposed penances— 
dicy svcEC even willing to forgo a edebradon on the best Saturday night 
ashore, in order to cat bread and water instead—die elements increased 
their fury. The tempest seemed to lift die ship into the air and great 
coluiiuis of water poured over her Cirom both sides at once. 

On the evening of March 3rd they sighted land, but that did not mean 
safety, rather increased danger, for they were being driven with great 
speed onto an umdendfied coast. By strenuous condom they managed to 
keep the caravels out at sea and preserve them from being smashed to pieces. 

At daybreak dicy recognised the rock of Cintra, bcliind which the 
Tagus enters the ica. Having no choice, Columbus steeted hito the river- 
mouiL Villagers, seeing the small battered and stomi-tossed vessel, grew 
fearsome for its safety and spent the whole momiug in prayer. 

As the Now entered the h^bour at about 9 a.m. and at last came safety 
to anchor, numerous sliips were lying in lishoii’s luven, held there by the 
contrary winds — many of them for the last four months. 

The fury of die storm liad, of course, driven Columbus into an enemy 
harbour; every addition to the strength of the nilcts of Spain must liave 
been an irritation to the King of PortugaL The fint welcome for the 
returning discoverer was another attempt to arrest him. None other than 
Banholomco Diaz, who had discovered the Cape of Good Hope, came 
with a boatload of heavily-armed men aiid tried to bring liim before the 
judiciary to account for his voyage* But Columbus fed back on his status 
os Admiral. After weeks of fudJe strife, of doubts and sleepless ni^is, 
with only his smad band of exhausted sailors on a storm-battered caravel, 
he insisted on being accorded the couetesics of his tank and svon hts own 
way. Soon afterwards Captain Alvaro Damao paid liim a courtesy vbit in 
full ccremuiiial, witli pipes, trumpets and drums. 
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A fov ibp btcr ColumUm was received with every honour by King 
JolQ. who pTombed him Ui siippoit and expressed, his pleasure in the 
navigator’s discoveries, though this cost him some effort, as his joy was 
only siinubtC(L Columhus on the other liand, ha'^'big come to JoKo with 
his plans, only to be sent away uusatUned each dme, was now in the full 
dde of his success fay no means shy. His report naturally soimdcd. somc- 
wliai galling to the cars of the King, who recognised fairly dearly W'hac 
an opportituiiy he liad of swelling his power. He tlxcrcforc merely 

pointed our that tixe discoveries Jtad been made \vithin lib Rcahiis ol 
Guinea and btcr pursued his cbims to America by diploimdc means. 
Columbus’ frondcr-disrupting voyage meant that within a very short time 
much drawing of new boundaries would liavc to be put m hand. 

Hardly had Columbus taken leave of the King, than die lattcrs courtiers 
surrounded liJm and made the bland suggesdon that he should have the 
boastful and courageous Adniiral murdered: in this simple way the whole 
enterprise of the Spanish rulers would come to an end. But Jo3o was well 
aware of the poLidcal repercussions which must follow such a drastic 
solution and at lease outwardly maintained his friendly atdtudc. 

On March ijth a iavourable wind allosvcd Columbus to leave die 
harbour of lisboo: he was in a hurry to get to Spain, for he was sdll afraid 
that bis quesdouable comrade Mardii Alonzo Pinzon would try to arrive 
drsl with the century’s most important news. 

The Pirirj had in fact beoi the first to reach a Turopcan harbour, though 
fat ffoin its intended destinadrm. It was &om Bayona, near Vigo, and 
dose to the Portuguese frontier that Pinzon sent the sensational news tight 
across Spain to his King and Queen, seeking at the same dme an audicnoc. 
The answer tvas a sharp rebuff; they would prefer to licar about tt from 
the Admiral liimself. So Pinzon set out in h^h dudgeon to sad home. 
There was still the pussibiltCy that the Niifa had foundered in the storm and 
the unsympathedc upstart from Genoa with her, and that he mighr sdlL 
walk die stage u the Great Discoverer; or he might at bast reach home 
before Columbus. Me lost the race by only a few hours; wlxen his caravel 
entered the Rio Tinto to make rfadr home port of Palos, the Nina was 
already lying there, a close winner. This was too much for Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon; he retired to Im counttydiouse. took to his bed and died. Colum¬ 
bus had arrived at noon on March ijtb—durt)'>^cwo w'ceks after his 
sctdng-out, seventeen, long years after the waves liad cast him ashore on 
the Iberian Pannsub. Thb was the zenith of lib career and he enjoyed a 
triumph which nude all the toil and tribnbdon of die past worth-while, 
though it was not to outweigh die bitterness of future events. 
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He spent a fottnight ill ftilfUling lUs penouces and taldiig i little test, 
tlien he cntEied Seville, cnjoyiitg hb due triumpli to die full and, as soon 
as the necessary invitation rcachi'd luni, ntade his way to tlic royal court at 
Barcelona. The journey through several provinces was in the natute of a 
pagcani; people thronged from far and wide to see this unique procession, 
consisting of the matincr who liad suddmly won fame, several of his 
trusted followers and six Indtam in strange ralnicnc, bearing gold onia> 
tnnUs and cages full of brightly-coloured parrots with diem. He readied 
Barcelona in the middle of April: the whole court retinue met Itiin out¬ 
side the gates and the colourful reception took place next day at the 
Alcaxar. Witcu Columbus knelt to kiss the hands of Fer dinand and 
Isabella, they both rose from tlictr throne and invited him to take his place 
next to them and die In^ic Don Juan. 

While Columbus was spending several weeks in banquets and cele¬ 
brations, ennobled and honoured in every possible manner, tremendous 
activity was gmug on in high political circles. Now dut Columbus had 
crossed the fritter running somewhere across the Atlantic Ocean, order 
had to be restored in this pan of the world. And before anyone even knew 
what he lud discovered stti& liad dared up as to whose property these new 
regions bc^'ond die horizon should be. 

The Pope was the main arbiter. As Head of Christendom he had the 
right to partition new' lands, the realms of no Chrisrian king, among 
faithful rulers, to ensure their being brought into die Christian fold. 
Several Papal Bulls had already asvarded to die King of Portugal not only 
the African coast ‘as far as the country where the Indians serve Christ’ — 
meaning the realms of Presicr John—but also the rights over “any and 
every Island, which might be found and possessed beyond {southwards of) 
the Canary Islands and on the hitherside (westwanh) of Guinea or in its 
neighbourhood' (Bull ‘Actccui Regis' of 14S1). So Joio of Portugal had 
some jusdficatiaii. for his plea that Columbus liad in vaded Ills sphere of 
interest, and began to fit out a fleet to go forth and explore the newly- 
discovered territories. 

Spain hastily tried to establish legitimate rights over these regions and 
die Pope quickly recognised that it was incumbent on liim to pared die 
world out anew. Ring Ferdinand had enough high cards in the political 
game to back his demands, for he had in the past made it possible for 
Rodrigo Bo^ia, who was a Spaniard, to be elexted Pope, under the style 
of Alexander Vi. He had also perfonned services for the Pope, providing 
three Epbcopal Sees in Aragon, a dukedom for Pedro, one of the Pope’s 
sons, and two bishoprics for Cesar Borgb, the other. 
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Now, in April fcrujutond askiod in. renim th^r Columbus* dis¬ 
coveries be officially recognised as Spanisii possessions. The Pope miinedi> 
atcly issued four Bulls, in which—in spite of Portugal’s Jotig-cscahlished 
righes—the Spanish claim was granted. 

The first of tlicse Bulls (dated May 3rd 1493) aw^arded to Spain all the 
islands and mainlands he had discovered, so long as they were not already 
in the possession of a Chr istian prince. But that did not satisfy Perdimnd. 
Two Spanish cardinals travelled to Italy and importuned the Pope; whete- 
upoii Alexander VI issued two further Bulls, die first of which defined the 
previous awards to Spain, the second drew a boundary line dividing the 
world tx:twceri Spain and Portugal. This line tan from die North to the 
South Pole, 'too le^iJiLi: (Roman miles) west and south of the islands 
comnioniy known as die Azores and the Cap Verde Islands'. All land 
lying svest of this boundary, including any yet to be discoveml, was to 
belong to Spain. 

Even tins ruling seemed insufficient to Ferdinand and Isabclb and tltcy 
contrived to persuade Alexander VI to adopt an even wider tine in Iiis 
fourth Bull of September afidi, 1493. 'Since it is possible,'it ran,'chat your 
envoys, captains or lieges may during their westward or southerly voyages 
come upon lands in eastern regions and there discover islands and main¬ 
lands which belong to India we fulfil and enlarge our earlier enfeoffment 
to all islands and mainlands of any kind which arc or may yet be dis¬ 
covered, when you permit sea voyages to be made westwards or to die 
south, equally whether those lands be situated in regions to the west, 
south or east of India.’ Earlier rights over the disputed regions were re¬ 
pealed and declared null and void, whether conceded to ‘Kings, Princes, 
Infantes or to Religious or Military Orders'. 

It is not surprising that this was too much for Portugal* which was still 
the greatest sea-power. JoSo immcdtately began negotiations, not indeed 
with the Pope, but directly with Fetdinaiid and Isabella. The Spanish 
rulers had to cate into account Portugal's strength and ensure that their 
trading ships, when they sailed the new realms, incurred no danger. Tlicy 
consequently did not ohstinoiely stand upon their rights, but on the 7th of 
June 1494 reached an agreement with Pomigal. living down the line of 
demarcation ‘370 leguas west of the Cap Vetde Island’. All discoveries 
made to the east of this line, even if mode by Spanish ships should be¬ 
long to Portugal; those to the west, even by Portuguese ships, would 
all belong to Spain. Thus die world was partitioned tn the most peace¬ 
able way; and thanks to this arrangement Biazil later became a Por¬ 
tuguese possession. 
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Tlic dawn of a new era in which world and political power were to 
rdgn supreme was thus made noticeable immediately slier Columhos* 
discovery because the two great Catholic powers cihxtcd the partitjon of 
the world by their own initiative, without allowing the Pope to inEcrfcrc 
any futthet in their aS^. Another fonder had been crossed—(bis citnc 
one of spiritual authority, whicli liad luihcito rcstricEcd the free play of the 
powers in developing power politics. 

All this happated before anyrme knew exactly where on the caitli's 
suffice the new regions lay. At first tio tme doubted that they were, as 
Columbus liimsclf believed, a part of India, Pamphlets, spreading the 
sensational news, were printed one after another in Spain and Italy and 
were distributed all over Europe* The most exciting part was the report 
about the naked women: for in a contincni where W'omcn weie wrapped 
up in masses of clothing, it seemed almost unbelievable that a female being 
could go about dressed m nothing more than a green leaf. Had Columbus 
discovered the Garden of Edoir Almost as exdfing was the rcpoi^ that 
'almost all the liveis* in Hispaniola *ran with gold', for (here was in 
Europe a dire scarcity of metal for minting purposes. In &ct, the rapid 
increase of the treasuries of Europe, which soon resulted &om the arrival 
of a stream of precious metal &om Amciica, was responsible for altering 
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tlte cntiic economic life of the old Condnent io completely, tluit it h feom 
tlu 5 poini diAC the begmniag of a new age has rightly been dated—die 
Age of Capital. 

Columbus, who could have no idea of the trciuendous changes his dis¬ 
covery was to bring in its train and who bdieved to his dying day chat he 
had found the sea-route to India, never even gave the new condnent a 
name, a good example of how in this world almtsc more depends on 
publicity than on the actual facts. 

A Florcntmc, by name Amerigo Vespued, who went along on scvetal 
earlier voyages and thanhs to an oummdtng and cultured gift of v,T:iting 
books about hi experiences and discoveries was able lo |dvc them wide¬ 
spread advertisement, declared, ten years after Columbus* first voyage that 
the South American coasts could 'rightly be described as a new world, 
since oui forcJatheis had no knowledge of it; and so for all who hear 
thereof it h something qiiinr new', Vespucci was lucky enough to have 
as Ins follower the German saimni Manin WaldseemuUer, at chat time 
Head of the Academy of Sc Die, femous for its geographical studies, who 
in r 508 coiifirmcJ that Vespucci liad discovered a fourth Conrinicnt. 
Watdseemuller, who had produced a lorgo^cale map of the world and a 
globe in 1507, seized bis opportunity of christening the new land-mass, 
Encouraged by the German humanise Ringmann, he gave it the nairw? of 
‘Amerigo's Land' or in Latin, which sounded more important to people 
(for instance lie styled himself 'Hylscomilus'), ‘Terra America', He had 
no idea that he had bir the mark in one respect; for Amerigo is the German 
name Emmeiich, wliicli being 'Emmcr-reich' means ‘Rich in wheat'. 

Posterity, adopting this name without question, not only w’ronged 
Columbus, but also a man who had discovered ‘America* befisre Vespued, 

No great mariner has had such a raw deal at the hands of the historians 
asjohn Cabot, although America had much more r^hc to be named after 
him than after Vespued His ill-luck was to have discovered a region 
which at first sight oficred less attractive prospects than Cenn'd and South 
America. 

Neither the date of Cabot's birth nor of hii death are precisely known; 
but he is supposed to have been bom about 1425 in Genoa, Whai is known 
is that he lived in Venice, that his real name was Giovanni Gabotio and 
that he was a supeeb navigator. In 1490 his business journeys brought 
him to England, where he settled at Bristol and took the name of John 
CaEmt, He too pursued a plan to reach India or Cathay by a westerly 
route, though on a more northerly course than his compatriot Colimibus. 
Bartholomco Columbus, who had been associated wirii his brother in 
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prepaiing liis plans for crossing the Atlantic and, like Christopher, was 
looking for kings ro finance tbeopccanon. liad already been ro England 
and had dealings with Henry VIT before Cabot's arrival. Bartholomco 
had interested the King in this great enterpnse, but for vaiiois reasons 
failed to clinch the matter. Moreover the Columbus Ewmly had no vested 
interest in the idea ilsclft which had been in the air since Toscanelli's rime; 
for instance the German astroitaiiier Hieronymus Milntzcr laid the same 
plan as Columbus before King Joao of Portugal in a letter written in 
149J, svitbout having the slightest idea that the Genoese had already come 
back from discovering ‘India’. 

The news of Cblumbus’ successful crossing of the ocean was the 
greatest sensation of the day, and Henry VII at once recalled the negotia¬ 
tions he liad carried on wjdi the explorer's brother. So when Cabot dis¬ 
cussed his intentioos with the King, he carried his suit without difiiculty 
and on March 5th. 1496, teceived a patent and widely monopolistic righu. 

In 1497 the good ship Matthetp sailed out firom Bristol; John Cabot, 
who was die leader of the expedition, had with him his son Sebastian 
(Sebasdano Gabotto, bom 1472), who later iiicd to usurp bis &iher s 
fame. Cabot’s crossing took longer, because on his more northerly course 
his fiotilla liad to contend with fiercer winds and waves than Columbus 
had met on his more soudicrly voyage. But lie made the first crossing of 
the North Atlantic, land being sighted on June 24di, i 497 i afeci a voyage 
listing eight weeks, k was the coast of North America and Cabot landed 
at a spot which scientists, after a keen controversy, agreed to have been, 
in all probability, somewhere near Cape Breton. Unfortunaiciy Cabot 
fotmd nothing of any vaiue—no gold, no predous stones, no spkes. The 
countr>', which he too believed to be Asia, was cold and inhospitable, All 
the same he was able to report that its waiers housed great wealth; and 
later the inexhaustible reserves of fish in the seas around Nova Scotia, 
Labrador and Newfoundland drew fishing Beets from the most diverse 
European countries. 

Cabot sailcdnorthwards up die American coast, tUlfioaring ice compelled 
him to turn back. His report was received in England with the greatest 
interest and for bis discovery of America — or radier of the sea-route to 
India—he was awarded a 'princely* sum, equal to about twenty pounds. 

Even if die barbouis of‘Aria’ were cold and unfertile, Henry’s intstest 
Was bv now so excited that he gave Cabot a second Patent and a Beet of 
six ships. It set out in the spiing of 1498, cruised all that summer in the 
waters of the North American coast, this time in a southerly diiecdon. and 
reached Cape Hattcras. 
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John Cabot was now over seventy. None the less, afict the sQcccssfui 
conclusion ofthis joumejf, he set out on yet another voyage of discovery. 
This great explorer’s 116 : ended tragically, for diis ceaseless urge to explore 
the world sealed his fate. Somewhere off tccland he lies buried at the 
bottom of the sea; 0.0 one will ever know when or where hU third 
Atncnean Journey ended or how he perished. 

It was the discovery of North America that awakoicd the British 
colonial spirit. In the years Just after the turn of the ctmtiuy a number of 
daring Ihiglishmm niade preparations for colonising t he new regions 
beyond the seas; oveTCommg many diffcuJties, they launched a small 
emigrant fleet, but once at sea an organised mutiny of unknown origin 
broke out, forcing them to return. It is not improbable that the Admiralty 
Had a hand in this, for they feared the outbreak of hostilities with Spain 
and did not want ships and crews to be far away when tlicy might be 
urgently needed in the Chaimd—an event which set back the start of 
America’s history by a century. 

Tile Admiraltj's worries were indeed not groundless, ftjr Spain regarded 
Cabot 5 Voyage with strong misgtvmgs and liad issued a viojienc protese 
against it, on the plea that the EngTish were invading a part of the world 
where, according to the line of d^iarcadon fixed by the Pope, they had 
no business to be. The artifidal fionticr was stronger than the natiaral 
hamcr provided by the wide, stormy ocean; England had to gi ve wa y and 
abandon any further voyages to America. 

England was the more indmed to this concession because, after the 
death of Henry VII, who was interested in sea-voyages of this kind, Henry 
Vin had ascended the throne and concentrated his political dealings on the 
mainland of Europe, so that lie had no wish to fritter away his resources on 
distant comers of the caitli. So when Cabot junior arrived homo, shortly 
after the change on the tluono, fixim his roost leccnt voyage of discovery, 
he found his nows received with little cntHusiasm. although he brought 
back most momentous tidings—that he luid rraljy discovered the long- 
soi^ht passage to Asix For sailing along the Ameiicsm coast Cabot bad 
passed through the Htidson Strait (so named aftet a much later dikoverer) 
and entering Hudson's Day, had takeu its apparently limitless expanse of 
water for the Parifte Ocean. He therefore liad every reason to expect any- 
tlting but such a cool reception. Seeing no more prospects in England, he 
mtered the service of Spain, where as chief pilot of a fleet be was enabled 
*0 sail on further voyages of exploration; and in 1516 lie sailed um> the 
estuary of the La Plata and on up the Parana and Paraguay rivers to about 
the point where Aiundoii now stands. But even in Spain, lie did not, on 
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his ECEimi, wcwvc the recognition be expected- His fomuic did not take 
the desired turn dU in 1347 Edward VI appointed him Hrst Lord of the 
Admiralty; so, like his father, he did not readi tlic peak of his csiixux till 
he was over seventy, when he bccaine otic of the founders of England's 
sea-power. 

Though in Ids youth the success he crav'cd most had eluded hitn—the 
dbeovety and cxploitadon of the North West Passage to Asia—now. as a 
greybeard of many years, he employed his unquenchable energies in 
another direction. The treasures of India and China still beckoned httu 
frouv afar. The eastern and western routes through tlie Soudicm Hemi¬ 
sphere belonged to Spain and Portugal; in the Northern Hemisphere the 
search for the westward passage had failed, largely through the inducnce 
of Spain. There still remained a fourth possibility. Cabot Uid on British 
mariners the of finding a sea-route to India which Columbus had 
never thought of; up in tlic north, around Scandinavia, in a nortli-caiicrly 
dirccrion. And in 1553 die expedition set out under Sir Hugh Will cmglihy, 
Richard Chancellor and Stephen Burrough. 

The little fleet wai tom in two near the North Cape. Willoughby found 
himself compelled to spend the winter, without any suitable provisions, on 
the Rola Peninsula. This first 'wuitcring* of the history of exploration 
ended in tragedy. The polar night struck panic into the sailors' hearts; tlicy 
were racked by hunger, cold and scurvy, until all the sisty-two memhcis 
of the party pnished. Chancellor and his shipe fitted better; be reached the 
mouth of tlic Dvina and journeyed thmes to Moscow, where he ticgoti-' 
ated a trade agreement, on terms &vourabic to England, with Ivan the 
Terrible. But he lud not found the passage to Ihdja; and, after two more 
expeditions had failed to bring twek favourable reports, the English 
decided to abandon these attempts. 

Sebastian Cabot died in London about the year 1557, a mao who had 
had his successes, hut whose great aim had been denied him. As a TOUng 
man lie had lived through the dawn of a new era and been seized with a 
burning desire to rival the deeds of Columbus; he had even stood upon 
Ameiicaii soil before Columbus, though only when accompanying Ms 
father. His would have been the renown of a great discoverer, had he been 
able to achieve wliat Columbus had set out to do; to find the sea-route to 
India. Vasco da Gama and Magellan had meanwhile found the right 
routes in the Southern Hemisphere — the one arotuid A&ica, the other 
around South America. Cabot attempted to do so in the Northern Hem i- 
sphere, by way of thr- American and Asian land-misses alike. In both 
attempts lie fink’d. 


CHAPTER III 


TH£ REAL DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


I N ]492r not 3 $.Qul doubted di3t Columbus had discovtfcd whac 
he believed he lud—a group of ELmds off the cast coast of Asia* 
People thouglit they lay about where the Moluccas arc to be found 
on our maps. It did not become btown till 152a, when the survivors of 
Magellan's cicws came hack from their voyage round the worH that 
Ftolemacus in ancient days had measured the world's ^ith better than 
Columbus am! how £ir it really was to Asb. But Calumbns held obstin* 
ately to his own views to the end of his days—no one could have done 
him a graver disservice than to say he had discovered Americai not 
Asiau 

The age was not yet ready to sense the utter novelty of Columbus* dis- 
coveryp Men swallowed the nc'H's about it greedily, but their interest was 
fixed onjust diosc facts wbkli linked up with the most distant past. Above 
all on die natives^ the unclothed womtm-HJiey had never beard of such 
things, for the Portuguese, whoi they came across naked women in Africa, 
had kept quiet about it. The primitive imicxcnec of the natives^ their lack 
of a religion, didr liospitality and peaceable demeanour led an cduoted 
European re bdicvc that the ^Goldim Ag/: of classical E>clicf had survived 
in a Elt comer of tlic earths And when Coliiinbm repotted diat ^mosT of 
the rivers' in Hispaniob tan with gold, they recalled the story of King 
Midas and the Pactolus, a river for which the Portuguese had searched in 
vain on the west coast of Africa. The feeling of the age was dircenxl muiih 
more towards the redbeovery of once known and long^rgotten cegicim 
tlian on the finding of m altogether new and unknown world, especially 
as it was thought that the earth's sur&ee already too well kno^vn for 
that to bappecL 

The gold w'hkh Columbus brought whb him was a better argument 
than all his theories before the voyage began^ By March 30th» 1493,he had 
already in Eiis pocket a decree from the royal pair for the oufrrtkig of a 
new expedirion and on September 25th a ficet such as the Khtory of 
cacplorarion had never seen put out to sea; seveateoi ships, mostly caravels 
and light-draught vessels, barques specially suiicd to the shallow liarhours 
of the West Indies and an impressive retinue of sailors, cali:mhis, noble 
ad^nentuzm, officials and reverend gentle men, 
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Tbc voyagp of tius tnagnificent fleet pa»ed without sciious diihailtics, 
for Columbus sailed from the Canaries on October ijth when—although 
of course he knew nothing of it-^lic hurricaiic season is over* 

On this second voyage Columbus instinctively found the shortest 
course &om Europe to the West Indies; for four hundred years after him 
ships under sail Iiave steered the same course. After ctosdng the ocean the 
fleet reached a group of unknown ishndi; Dominica, Marie-Caiante (so 
named by Columbus after his ship), Guadeloupe. Desiradc and Lcs Saintes. 
Dominica with its lovely hills and rich foliage is one of die pre ttiest islands 
in the New World; Columbus looked for a harbour there, but die east 
coast was too steep and unapproachable. So he allowed the other thips to 
sail on. while he cruised around the island, fttiding a bay, but deciding not 
to Lind after all. Tliis was very lucky for him, because in later years it was 
established that the most savage of all the Corihs lived dicrc. They killed 
and devoured everyone who landed on tlidi shores—save monks alone, 
because after dieir first meal of monk they w ere overtaken by a heavy 
sickness. The Spaniards learned to make use of this idiosynCTasy, envelop¬ 
ing themselves in cowls whrm they w'cnt ashore to fetch water. 

The islands and landscapes which Columbus saw as lie sailed by- 
Guadeloupe, wlicrc they tasted the marvellous ftuit of die pineapple for 
the first rinig, Montserrat, Redonda, Virgin Gorda and the countless other 
small islands of the Ciribbcan—offered (o )m eyes scales of unforgettable, 
^irylike beauty; the sea, a shining mirrot, bright with incompaiable 
colours from sapphire blue to emerald green; volcanoes and high cloud- 
capped mountains on Islands whose lush bluc-gieen forests, thronged with 
parrots, glimmered a sliade less dark than the sea; above all the night sky 
of the tropics, peopled with glittering stars. 

But their tnhahitants, unlike the pcaccfiil tribes Columbus had learned 
to know rill then, were terribly savage. Thow were the Caribs, whom 
Daniel Defoe described in the conversations of tiic sailor Alexandcr 
Sdkiik in R/}binscn Crusoe (for the Robinson Island is not. as is so often 
claimed, to be found among the Juan Femander Islands, but in the 
neighbourhood of die Orinoco’s mouths). Columbus’ sailors soon found 
ghatfly proofs of the cannibalistic habits of these Caribs: great chtoiks of 
human flesh, truncated limbs, shin-bone to be used as nuierial for darts. 
Later they found castrated boys froni other tribes, who had been specially 
fattened, and captive gfrls whose job was to bear children because babies 
ranked high on tlic list of edible delicacies. 

These savagjcs adopted an extremely hostile attitude towards the 
Spaniards and exhibited atnaring courage. Peter Martyr, the first historian 
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of the New World, gives his c jre-wimess s report; ‘They were dark skiniucd 
and of a wild and terrible aspect, whose c^ct was heightened by the red 
aird highly-cclouied paint with which they daubed themsclvcs^thertheads 
were on the one side sliavcn, from the other there hung long, black hair/ 

On a clmcc encounter four natives and two women attacked twenty- 
five Spaniards^ in spite of the fact that the big dtip lying offdie island niiist 
have been to them something of a portent. They were oveipowered after 
a terrific defimec, but even on board ship 'they laid not aside tlictr savagery 
nor their terrible fury and comported themselves like Libyan lions Lit 
chains. No nun was able to tame them, die beholder’s botvds were turned 
with honor at the tenible, menacing, grisly aspea, with which Nature 
liad endowed them*, wrote Peter Martyr, 

The last island of outstanding importance to be discovered wits Puerto 
RJcoi then the fleet reached Haiti (Hispaniola) and sailed along the coast 
ill search of a luven. A party, wliieh went asliorc at Monte Cristi, made a 
gruesome discovery: two corpses tied wiih cords. On the next day two 
more corpses in an advanced stage of decay were found. It was dear from 
their long beards that these liad been wliitc men. 

Plagu^ by dark forebodings as to the fate of the gacosou he had left 
behind, Columbus hastened to his old landing place. On entering the bay 
where the Suntu Maria had foundered, he could sec no trace of buildings 
or of hunun life, the length and breadth of the bnd, A detachment sent 
ashore tetumed with the grim news that the fort had been burned to the 
ground; only a few mounds of earth and other remains were left to show 
t ha t this had been the place where the first white colony had stood. Could 
it be possible that the unarmed, dinld and fiitmdly Indians had over¬ 
powered forty batde-trained Spaniards! 

Gradually statements offered by the natives made it possible to piece 
together what had happened. The party left behind by Columbus had 
very soon pro^Tded aa example of how the representatives of the reigning 
Christian civilisation intended to behave among savages. They started 
quarrelling about gold and women; presently one of them w'as murdered 
by his comrades, then two of the murdetcis, both men of exceptionally 
high standing, the King’s major-domo Gutierrez and the secretary 
E^bedo, founded a robber band which scoured the island on a hunt for 
gold and women. In thb pursuit they came upon the leahn of the wutlike 
Cazique Caonabo of Maguana, who did not approve at alL He defeated 
the band wbich svas ravaging his land and killed those white men whom 
he could not make captive. Tlicn he set out to rid himself of the source of 
the trouble, the colony. 
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Here the retuainiug Spaniartb haid beaken up into farther small robber 
groups, whkh were roaniing atountl, until Caonabo's waniots mopped 
diem up, one by one. In the fort itself was a body of tm men, living a life 
of carefree pleasure, whose attractions were greatly athanced by the fact 
that each of the Spaniards had provided himself, af^r his own choice, 
with£ve native wiv^. The Indians did not find it difficult to annihilate the 
whole settlement, with its white mhabitams, in a single night attack. 

Columbus had now to look for a place in which to found a new colony, 
but he bad fiir too little time, because the domestic animals aboard die ships 
were threatening to die and most of his crews were either nek or exhausted 
by the continual sea-routine. That was why he founded the first relatively 
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pernLment colony in die New World on a most inhospuafalc ^poL t ie 
gave tbc pkoc the name of kabek in bonoui- of the Queen^ 

The Joss of the first colony ilestxoycd many hopes, more particnliirly die 
hope of coUectmg a few nice little l^egs of garnered gold^ The expenses of 
the fim voyage had not yet been covered, the large fleet whkh was mat¬ 
ing the second promised a very conddcrahlc outlay; where now vrcrc the 
treasures of India which their H^hncsscs hi Spain wen: awaiting with 
such Lmpaiicncef Columbus felt heavily pressed, with his name and fame 
at stakcii so four days after dte lauding he sent out two search parties in 
ijucst of gold. The name *CibaoV by which the natives used to mdkatc a 
ridge someway inland, raised Ids hopes to great heights—might not this be 
a cormptiou of ^Cipangu^f 

When both scouting parties came back from the hi[k and fiotu Caaique 
Caonobo^s regions wjtli samples of gold Columbus was extremely re¬ 
lieved and bc^ to entertain entirely uusuppomd hopes of starting a gold 
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tnitic Ctbflo. But £nt he to solve iheother, more prtsdng problem, 
ofhovv to keep his crews alive. 

Duimg the first few weeks ashore; half of die Spaniards -wcic sick. 
Human nature could not semd such hard work so soon after weeks of 
exhaiisdog sea-voyaging; moreover the men were exposed to an un¬ 
accustomed climate, to deluges of rains, ro sw'aniis of fcvcT 4 «aiing 
mosquitoes, and instead of thdr normal diet were forced to live on sttsngc 
fish, maize, yams and cassava. True, they sowed wheat, barley and other 
grain, planted sugii^rie and the Eudispcnsablc vine, but there was a long 
dnie to wait for the harvest. Columbus realised chat the colonists must 
hai'C their normal food as soon as possible and sent several ship hack to 
Spain to fetch provender: salted lucatt wheat, wine, oil, vinegar, sugar and 
molasses, niedidnc for the sick, and rice, almonds, ralsitis and honey £bc 
diosc who were fit 

But in tlic meantime it was csieiidal to pospoct for gold This was done 
in a manner soon to become the pattern for discovercTs m the New 
World: on March laih, 1494, the trumpets sounded, the Spanish Sag 
Quttcred and the first march of the Conquistadors set out in mUitarj' for¬ 
mation, under the personal leadership of the Admiral—complete svith 
archers, swords and arquebuses and, above aD, the weapon that w as soon 
(o conquer a continent, armed mm on horseback. Al^ough Columbus 
was only in the field two and a half weeks on this first ma^, he set the 
pattern for the mighty enterprises of Balboa, Cortez, Pizarro, Almagro, de 
Soto and the rest of die men who drenched American soil in blood and 
sweat and eventually reached every accessible spot in the enormous area 
stretching from 40° north to 50^ souih. 

Hungry for gold, Columbus' column traversed scrulveovcrcd steppes, 
crossed high, dceply-dven mountain-ranges and several rivers, marching 
through forests of rail palms, cotton, mahogany and cbony-ttccs, passnig 
along lovely, fertile valkys, w hose colouring was of a heavenly b^ury. 

To his great disappoinrtnenc Columbus had to admit that his *Cibao\ 
where he set up a base, had no connection with thdr long-sought Cipango. 
t-k consoled himself with the gold svhich was not only ohrainablc &oi]i 
the rock and rubble of the hillsides, bur also from the hmds of the natives, 
who in the fiiatdlicst fitshlon pressed gifts of food and gold nuggets upon 
the white visitors. These happy relations were soon bcsnihched: the w'hites 
habitually entered the Indiani’ huts and took anything they fancied. The 
owners in thrir imsuspccting innocence ofltred 00 objectiens, but when 
it ocemTed to them to appropriate a few trifles belonging to their guests, 
they were advised in no mean tones that such conduct would not be 
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tolctaECtl. The sight of the gold they had so bumiugly desired tmde tlie 
Spaniards lose all control, and Columbus found it necessary to impose 
nithicsi puttishmenis: anyone foinid bkek-marketing the costly metal was 
in danger of being thrashed or having his cars or nose cut off. 

After their return to the settlement at Isabela dilhcultics began to 
accumulate, which Columbus was in the long run uuablc to dispcL The 
TOO sailors, adventurers, cahallcros and pickpockets under his command 
wanted to get rich quickly—but after half aycark bufteting by bnd and sea 
sdll saw no chance of so doing. Intrigues and treacheries ^vcrc hatching; 
the hideous punishments which Columbus indicted on all indiscipline 
nude him an objea of hate, and finally even the peaceable Indians, pro¬ 
voked beyond aB beating by brutal iU-trcatmcnt, became rebellious. 

Columbus had the go^ idea of keeping the unrtdicst of his men busy 
with campaigns and the maiming of garrisons on the island. For IdispanioU 
was an island, there could no longer be any doubt about it: and whetc was 
tlic mainland, the enormous mainland mass of Asia, w'hicb ought at least 
(o he somewhere in sightt When the provision ships arrived from Spain 
they were supposed to turn around and take back to the royal pair some 
de^ite news ofscnsadoitai import, Columbus set up a council to guide die 
colony's a&irs and on April 24th put to sea again with three caravels, rite 
stout Uttle iVirw ^tiling as dag;ship, with the purpose of'recoimoitring the 
Indian mainland’ and estaUiriung relations with the Great Klian himself. 

First he made for the extreme casrem end of Cuba, There was a Cape 
to which he had on his first voyage given the lovely name of 'Alpha and 
Omega', because he believed be was looking at the nearest and uttermost 
comer of the Euro-Asun conmtent, Columbus and contemporary geo¬ 
graphers tliouglit that it was possible to go dry-^od ftoni there to the 
opposite end, to wit Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, without having to 
cross any part of the occatL It followed that the whole of the earth’s popu- 
Lidon dwelt between these two licadlands. Columbus, howevcTt had no 
prooft of his theory; be prayed earnestly at nights that he might succeed 
in proving that Cuba was an Asian paiinsukt. 

On Cape Maisi Columbus—following his practice in many places on 
liis first Journey to the island of Cuba, hk supposed coast of Asia—set up 
a pillar surmounted by a cross, and pioclaimed the annexation of the land 
to Spain, The little flocUb then bore southwards—because according to 
contemporary thought there was less to be found of any value in the 
north than in the south—and sailed along die coast. 

Thus began a new phase of discoveries and observaduns, along the coast 
of Cuba, then Jamaica, then ^oin the Cuban coast. On these voyages 
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Columbus dispUy^l an incoEnparable talent for navigation, by piloting his 
ships m safety, m spite of unfavourable condiisoos, through the difficult 
ivatcis off* these coasts, full of unchacted sandy shoals, without a mishap. 
Less sntufaaocy was bis failure to find a singlr proof of the presence of 
gold anywhere. 

The inhabitants' behaviour proved as variable as diat of Nature hetselft 
whereas one tdbc of Indians hurled their spears in fury at the h^h hulls of 
the caravels another gtected the white men with gifb, sang songs of joy 
and believed that the strange men and their ship came straight from 
Hcavcsi. True, many a dddk soil remained unsolved. Where did the 
people who had tails like animals livci Whose was the Ught-skuined figure 
in a white cassorJc who met some arcbcis on shore and then was never 
seen again in spite of the most diligent scarchi Was it, as Columbus be¬ 
lieved, Fresterjohnt 

The riddle of Cuba's shape was solved by Columbus after his own 
peculiar fasbi nn. Since the condition of the ship and the morale of the 
crews demanded a return to Isahcla w'ithout having sailed completely 
round Cuba (a bitter disappointment to Ctdumhus), the Admiral per¬ 
suaded some of his companions to sign a statement that it was useless to 
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follow the cooic any farther, seeing that it was a peninsula. The sailors, 
averse &om any mote exertions—among diem die cartograpber Juan 
dc la Cosa, who was to delineate Cuba correctly as an ialand—signed 
imammousiy. Columbus did one more thing to bolster up his peninsula 
theory, by warning his people never to dare to support the opposite con- 
r pnri rm; as penalty he thratened a fine of ten thousand maravedis and diat 
the slandcter should have his tongue cut out. Aldtough many geographers 
of the day already recognised that Cuba was an island, Columbus’ cUim 
caused a great d^ of confusion among cartographm of the Caribbean 
for many years to come. 

at Isabela, Columbus bad to be carried adiorc, Ovenvotfc, lack of 
sleep and bad food bd brought on a complete nervous breakdowti; and 
at the same time tbete appeared the first symptoms of (be gout which 
was to aSKct him so heavily on his later voyages- 
The news awaiting him was bad. The only pleasure he drew from it was 
tliat its bearer was bis brother Bartolotnco, who had worked with 
Columbus so many years before on plans and preparadons for the voyage 
to tidb and had al» tried so bard bter on to get France and England 
intensted in the idea; riow Columbus had asked him to join him in 
Hispaniob. Bartolomeo’s energetic support was all the more valuable to 
Christopher because a mutiny had meanwhile broken out. A colutnn 
detailed to patrol the country had seized gold &om the inhabitants by 
force, assaulted ihdr women, and had stripped dte natives of the barest 
necessities; Lai Casas repotted that (me Spaniard was 'putting down more 
in one day tJiaii a whok native family in a month’. The fiidlms were in a 
state of gteat unrest; when die leader of the Spanish rabble received orders 
from isabcb to his beliavioui, heflew into a rage, stole three caravcU 

and sailed home to Spain, taking with him his friend Brother Buil, who 
should have been converting die heathen instead of making common 
cause with a lot of ne’er-do-wells. On Ins return home he went to die 
Court and joined a bcdoti who were bus\’ fanning the fiaraci against 
Columbus. 

Li spite of his ilt-hcoldi Columbus etude efforts, &om his sick-bed, to 
restore the order svhidi lud been everywhere disrupted. Utiliappily his 
acdvjdcs as viceroy ushered in the blackest chapter in colonial history. 

Small unbridled bands of soldiers and disaffected colonists roamed 
about the island seeking to piirloin everything dicy could find. It was little 
wonder that the btraweJ savages eventually lost some of thdr good nature 
and did away with a few of these higbwaymai. 

But Columbus understood nothing of indulgence in such matters. His 
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acdtudc was that a tuivt Christian can never do wrung; so the hcathms 
must be pimishcd. He had the natives roimdcd up by horsemen and dogs, 
and made captives of fifteen hundred. Tliis happened at an opportune 
moment, for the latest convoy of provision ship had just come an and 
these were supposed to take back some of the treasures of India which were 
at last to pay the high costs of the Cotumhus esrpedidons. But wliax was 
he to send; He liad sdll not discovered the vaunted gold in Cihao let alone 
surted mining it; there were no pearls, no tropkJ hardwoods, no treasures 
of any kind. 

So Columbus decided to ship tlie only thing of value die country had 
to offer—slaves^. He selected the *bcsr qualic)*' five hundred of bodt sexes 
from the prisoners and put them aboard the catavcls; of the temabder each 
Chm rian was allowed to pick and keep w'hat he wislicd; the remnants, 
four hundred Ln all, were chased away. Among them were many women 
who, in panic Eight and terror* left their nurslings anywhere by die way* 
in order to be able to run quicker. 

Tile Indians, herded like cattle in the cautvcls, were exposed to ghasdy 
sufferings during the voyage. Two hundred of them died on the last stage 
between Madeira and Cadiz; die bodies were thrown overboard without 
further ado. In Seville the survivors were auctioned, naked and shivering 
with cold, A cottteBapofary reports: Tliey were an unprofitable purchaset 
for the diiuate did nor agree with them/ 

As soon as Columbus had recovered from his ilhicss, he placed himself 
at the head of liis military strength md advanced on an army of rcbcUious 
Indians, who were quickly iimtcrod in battle; for the cavalry commanded 
by the daredcv'il Hojeda struck deadly panic into the simple chUdnon of 
nature, who took horse and rider to he a single living entity. Columbus 
returned to with a horde of new slaves and was able to leave die 

rest of the campaign to smaller detachments. Later on* )m son Ferdinand 
w^as able to write; *By 1496 Hispaniola hid been so completely subdued 
that a solitary Spanbtd could go anywhere he pleased and obtain food, 
women and pickaback rides ah^lutciy &ce of payment.' 

Columbus* the man of perfect faiths who obsc^td to the last detail of 
niarins, vespers and compline his daily duties of ppraycr and devotioiit the 
man who believed he had a personaJ mission from God and planned to 
free the Holy Sepulchre, had no scruples about enslaving and octermina- 
ting die Indian tribes. Every inhabitant of over fourteen had to deliver a 
prescribed aiuouiit of gold each quarter-^an amount far beyond his capa¬ 
bilities, even if tlic person concemed stood day and night in the river to 
retrieve the precious metal by washing the sand and shingle. 
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Life became imbcaiabk for the natives. Many fled to the hills, but they 
wcic hounded out by dogs and had to luifct starvation, and diseases thou¬ 
sands of these unhappy creatures took cassava poison in desperation. 
Others sought revenge and murdered their most persistent persecutors; 
that again led to reprisals on the part of the whites, who tortured and put 
to de^ not only the mutdercts but a number of those who lived near 
their abodes. 

The Cliristians made a thorough job of it. Before Columbus’^ arrivai 
Hispaniola could boast joo,ooo mhabitanis. Between 1494 and 149(5 a third 
of tiicm were slain; in 1508 there were only 60,000 alive; four years later 
a further third of dicse had been murdered; in 154S there were not more 
than 500 of the island's oiiginal inhabitants to be found. 

The development of the Spanish colony ^cd badly. It remained an 
uneconomic vaitutc not only during its first two years but ever after, 
because its inhabitants had no intendon of settling there, but were only 
intcttstcd in hunting for gold and slaves, before returning to Spain at die 
first Opportunity as men of substance. Isabela had to be given up because 
of its unsatisfiictory situation—nothing remains to be kcd of it but a patch 
of grass'dand and a few relics of stone—^and Santo Domingo was founded 
as the local capital instead. Columbus issued the orders for the movc^ but 
sailed to Spain in March 1496, shortly before the work started, intrigues 
against him at Court lud flourished; Juan Aguado, an cx-offidal, w as sent 
to Hispaniola to enquire into Columbus* administration and liad adopted 
a very superior and authoritative attitude. 

At the Court, Columbus was received respectfully—though wdth none 
of the cecemonial enthusiasm of his first cecum—and was able to make his 
own report; bur lie had at the same rime to deliver a sealed despatch fisora 
the gteat Juan Aguado, wliich was certainly not full of encomia over 
Columbus* acds'i tics. Ail the same the King and Queen showed goodwill 
and audiorised the means for tlicir Admiral's furtlier plans to seek out, 
with a nunibcr of sln|B, the great conrinenc, which must stretch away 
somewhece to the south or south-east of the island of his discovery. 

There was no apparent urgency to appoint Columbus as Viceroy of 
India, for fully two years were to elapse before iris next sailing. It required 
unspeakable eiSbm to get Ills six caravels wdrii their ctews, equipmeut and 
stores ready for the voyage, largely because there were mote important 
maners afoot. The heir to the Spanish thconc was to maity the Aichr 
duchess of Austria, while her brother the Archduke Philip of Hapsbutg, 
son of the Gconan Emperor Maximilian 1, was to wed T^nna Juana the 
daughter of their Catholk Majesties of Spain; and the eldest princess of 
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Spoil}, Donna Isabel, for full mjcasure, was to become the King of Portu¬ 
gal’s bride. Thus, in the ej'cs of certain European states left out by these 
atiangcnioits, the world was bong brought into the cotitro] of a single 
family, whose Icadersliip the Hapsburgs were destined, thauhs to the 
demise of other lineages and tludrdeTcr provision of male hein, to assume* 

These ro^'al espousals absorbed vast sums of material and money, bt 
order to carry Doima Juana to her aupdals in FLmders a fiect of 130 
vessels most lavishly equipped liad to be Httcd out; and these were to 
bring the bride of the hrir to the Spanish throne back on tltcir rcnim 
journey. Columbus succeeded in foretelling the pnedse date of their 
arrival and this trivial service won him so much new credit at the Court 
that he at last found readier support for Ms comparadwly unimportant 
business—the discovery of a coutincat—and was able to put to sea on 
May 30ih, 149S. Before doing so he settled the succession and the distri¬ 
bution of liis property ammig his own family and dirccied in his svill tliat 
a diiuch and a hospit^ be built in idispaniob, as well as a training college 
for divines, whose duty it would be to convert tlie Indians to the true faith. 
He left enough money for his wishes to be cartied out after his deatii; but 
by then, unfortunatciy, tlicre were no Ttidhms left on whom the graduates 
could excrcire their talents. 

Columhus felt hiitisdf more ftercely diivcu than before on liiis, 
his third voyage. He still had to coiuplete the great task he had set himself 
as his life’s aim —the discovery of the western passage to the Contment of 
Asia. The other essential was to counter the growing intrigues against 
himself and the loss of confidence of liis King and Queen; somehow he 
must find something of the highest value and importance, if interest in the 
lit dfan jdantk for across the Sea wxrc not to be blunted one day soon and 
die whole euterprise wound up on account of its msufitcienc dividends, 
where, oh where, was the mainland, where the Great Khan himself, 
where the storied treasures of India? 

This time he sailed on a more soutlierly course, at first on die very 
course another gre^ navigator had held within tlie previous year—Vasco 
da Gama—who had later lumcd aside from it and, sailing round the 
southern tip of Africa, discoveced the true route to India in precisely the 
opposite direction. 

After a week of quiet sailing, Columbus ami Lus fleet were suddenly 
faced with 3 crisis. The gcndc breeze ceased completely—the ships lay 
motionless on die ralm waters. The great heat tortured die sailors, who 
never thought of casting off their heavy clo thes; boredom and sickness 
racked thek nerves. Luc^y, after another week the sky dnuded over, and 
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a breeze got up to carry them their way. A tiade^wuid had aiuen which 
docs not usually occur in thar region^ at that time of year. Colutjibus 
threw himself on Im knees In his cabin and caruesdy gave thanks to the 
Holy Trinity for sending turn this succour* prommng to name the first 
land he might come upon, Trinidad. 

A fait wind now bore die flotilla steadily onwards. It was a lovdy 
voyage over some of the loveliest waters it) the world. But the further 
they got from home, the more dubious grew the satlots as to their whcie- 
abouts and in the end the old (rouble of fear, doubt and iniubordinadon 
asserted itself once more. Water grew scarce, not a strip of land was 
sighted and thdr hopes of a safe ivrum to their homes began to recede. 

The fleet would soon Itavc run into difficult, leefittUHlded wraters had 
not the sailor Alonzo Perez climbed up into the crosv's nest at noon ott 
June j ist and seal in the distance, beyond any doubt, the tops of tlirce 
hills. Columbus inicq^reicd die fact that the land he had promised to call 
'Trinidad’ was first seen in the guise of throe hili-tops as a spodal miracle 
personally vouchsafed him by die Three in One. Nobody will cs*er know 
how the countless natives, who perished as the outcome of this discovery, 
interpreted it. 

The first thing the sailors did was to go 'very gaily’ ashore, collect fresh 
water and indulge in some care^frcc bathing frolics in the clear water of 
the river at whose mouth the flotilla had arrived. Then onwards again 
ttstoied and refieshed. 

While Columbus was sailing along the coast of Trinidad towards Erhi 
Point he caught right of a distant coast-line. It has so often happened iu die 
woclJ’s history that those taking port in some great hisrorical moment 
have failed to realise H; so now Columbus missed the vital significance of 
that pregnane mimne. for here he was. looking at wliat lie had come to 
see—die main htid. All unconscious that this was die actual discovery of 
America, he thought it was but another island that lay before him and to 
it he gave the name Ysla Sancta, Holy Island. 

It was August rst, 7498. This is the date that rirould properly stand in the 
history books as die day on which Columbus discovered AmciiGi, even 
though he was never to know in his tiferime that history would uldniately 
record him as the discoverer of the continent. It is. however, uot the 
historically correct date for the discovery of America, seeing that John 
Cabot had sighted the northern part of the continent anti trodden the soil 
of the New World more than a year before. 

Far from experiencing the elation of havii^ discovTred a new coiiriucnt, 
Columbus now su&ied the bitterness of a new disapporntman. For the 
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tiaiivcs of Tmidsdi were no more the lieges of the Great Kfian than any of 
the others, but again just savages of the Caribboim he already knew 
coo well. They were very suspicious and could not be lured on boardt 
even by hangiag brass chamber-pots and other bright and shining objeos 
over the raiL It toot much negotiation before he could arrange a mcedng 
with one of the Caziqncs, at which the Indian exchanged his headgear for 
the red cap the Admiral was ’wearing. 

After pasmig through the Gulf of Paria Columbus dropped anchor in a 
small bay on the Pada Peninsula^ This is where the Spaniards see foot foe 
the firyt dme on American soil 

Columbus sailed a whole week along die Venezuelan coast and still 
thought South America was an bland, though he was somewhat surprised 
10 find his ships cutting dirough fresh water which could oofy come from 
very large rivers. Tlie natives he found here were well adi^anccd in the 
nianufoctuic of cotton and metals. They owned countless objects, which 
they were glad mough lo trade for copper. These were made out of gold 
and out of a meed that looked on the surlace exactly like gold; thb was 
an alloy of gold, rilver and copper. 

Here Columbus missed one or two great oppomicjiries* He refused to 
take in exchange njeck-onuments as hig as horseshoes, made of pure gold, 
for hb tinkling bcUs^ wrongly taking them to be made of tlie ahoy; worse, 
he neglected to look for tlic beds from which came tlic predous pearls, 
which, to the great ati^ibhmcnc of the Spaniards, were worn by alt the 
Indian wotncti. Hie was in a hurry to get back to Hispaniola because hU 
prtyvisions were running out, and sailed, at no great distance, past the great 
banks of pearls, which were not long afterwards discovered by Hojeda 
and so a^rded Spain a sheahle fomine for well over a hundred years* It 
was not Columbus* destiny to stand before hb master with such a hoard 
in bu hands. 

Instead he had much more sensiional news to bring back with him. On 
August i4ih he changed his mind, ft had at last entered liis head that he 
was sailing along a main land-mass; he Itad ticvcr seen the csiuary of so 
mighty a rivet as the Orinoco* where die flooded lowlands, as seen from 
the deck of a ship, socm to sink below the horizon. Now at last he bclkvcd 
that he was dealing 'ivith a huge unknown condnent and backed hb 
belief with the sixth chapter of the fourth book of Ezra* wtdcli says that 
six parts of die world are dry land an d one part ’watern But what was ihc 
position of thb courinent f Columbus who was still convinced that he ’Was 
ill tlie East Indies, placed it as south or south-east of the Chinese province 
of Mangi, wdiich he identified wdi the 'mainland', Cuba. Thb confusion 
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of localities gave liim the idea that he really had discovered somethiog 
quite oat of the ordinary^^iothing less than Paradise itsdf i 

Was it not generally agreed that the Garden of Eden lay at the for end 
of the Oiicntt And where ehc could he and his ships now be* The longer 
he thought about it, the more proofs he found: the moderate climate, the 
loveliest plants, the most lusdous hulls, the precious gold—everything 
conformed to the description of Paradise, And the four rivets which 
poured into the Gulf of Patia could only be the four rivers of Paradise — 
the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates and Ganges. 

At the same drac Columbus developed a new theory of die earth's shape: 
it was not a globe after all, but a pear, a sphere with an e.-tcrc$ccnce shaped 
like a woman's breast This breast poitued aearer to heavcti dun any 
other part of die world (a conclusion be reached by an incotTect obser- 
Tudon of the Pole Star) and at the point of the breast lay Paradise. 

They reached Hispaniola safely. But when on August 31st he cast 
anchor in the harbour of the new capital Santo Domingo, after an absence 
of nearlv two and a half years, he was met by bad news and the saddest 
events of his life. 

After he had settled his brother Bartobmeo as governor and hinisdf 
left Htspanlob, diings at first went wdJ enough; the devdopment of the 
new mpttal went ahead smoothly and so did the skvottade; ships arrived 
&om Spiin with supplies. Bartolomeo marched right across Hispaniola 
hut not on a warlike ettand: this dmc be was pying a Stare visit to 
Bchcchio, a carique in the souiiMvest, in order to levy tribute. The 
Carique, who ponessed no gold, knew just how to deal widi his while 
masters, so he got away with a skimpy gift of hemp, cotton and cassava 
bread; he prepared a fine rtcepdon for the Spaniards and ananged a lifo of 
Arcadian picture for them. The celebrations lasted three days without a 
break: they feasted on delidous roast iguana and other darn lies and de¬ 
lighted the eye with exhibition hghts between the young men and dances 
by naked maidens. The peak was reached when Anacacna, whose tov^ 
lincss was renowned, the sister of the Cazique, and widow of the savage 
Caonabo, who bad kid the first colony in ruins, was carried in on a bed 
of flowers, in all her native beauty unadorned. 

But every trace of the festal mood vanished when Bartolomeo ictumed 
to the Settlement. A rebdhon had bickot out there and the struggle with 
the rebels lasted dll Christojdicr’s arrival, to find himself foced widi a 
plethora of troubles. The natives were now filled with hatred for the 
white plunderers; the Spaniards full of mistrust for the 'alkn* Columbus 
and his brother; one third of the white uuai the sdetinu of syphilis; the 
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btesc supply thips from Spam fallm into rebel liand$. Tbe rebels now 
commarijdcd the furdior side of the iskuid and Columbus could only face 
them with an infetior force. Pmally, the ever-present question stood in the 
forefront: how was he to defray the cost of his colontal vetuure, seeing 
that there was still no sizeable amount of gold to be shipped back to Spain? 

Columbus^ correspondence re^xals that he had by now lost all the 
nervous energy which had marked liis eadier ycars^ He came to a shameful 
agreement with tlic troubk^inakenT which did great harm to his repu¬ 
tation and standingj the only solution he could find to the financial prob¬ 
lem was to home more slaves, a practice he always considered 
justifiable. Indeed this was nodung new or of lik own invcndDn; he was 
only extending to men of di^enr pigmmiadon the practice of the 
Christian lands of Spain and Portugal, who were already in the habit of 
aislaving the natives of the Canary Islands and Africa, 

Dissatisfaction with Columbus* administration and the sorry^ state of 
afraiis in Hispaniola eventually moved the royal pair to equip die sturdy 
old Francisco dc Bobadiila with a very strong force and send him out to 
the Colony to investigate. When in July Tsoohe arrived at Santo Domingo 
Columbus had just summoned up jus energy to overthrow a fresh rising; 
tltc first thing Bohodilla saw from the harbour was a numb^ of gallows» 
from which hung the bodies of seven rebellious Spaniards. This moved 
him to equal energy* and he liad Columbus and his two brothers arrested* 
In October 1500 Columbus embarked on his return to Spam as a prisoner 
in chains. While Bobadiila tcjok up residence en the land whose d^ovety 
and cxploiatiDii had cost Cotuiikbus the seven best years of his iLfe^ the 
Admiral of the Oceans led a pitifril and disgraceful existence on charitable 
gife from his fcllownmen, sdll a captive in prison* Six weeks passed before 
the royal pair allowed his release and had a small s^laiium of 2,000 ducats 
allotted to him* On December lyth tbc was received at Court: this is an 
cycN-wimess** report: 

^Thc Adbnira] kissed the hands of his King and Queen and asked their 
patdon, whh tears in his eyes, and as best he could; and when they bad 
heard his plea they ebteted him with much sympathy and spoke words 
chat heartiened him a lirdc. And rinoc his services were not be gainsaid^ 
though in lonu: rapeeis krcgular* the gratitude of thdr princely f^Jesties 
could not permit the Admiral to be ill used; they therefore ordain^ that 
all revenues and rights whkh had been his and which on his arrest had been 
taken from him, should be iimnediatcly restored in fulL Yet they gave H-m 
no promise to ctmfiim him in Im CommancL* 
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Columbus was never again invested with any poweti of command 
whatsoever, although it had so often been confirmed in writing and under 
seal chat he vtas to be Viceroy of all the regions he might discover. It mmt 
have been an equally bitter blow that at 3 ic same time his fame as a dis- 
coveter langubhcd and became overshadowed by that of his more 
fortunate successors. 

When, in the autumn of I49S, the report of the voyage to the Gidf of 
Paria reached Spain. Alonio ^ Hojeda contrived to gain possession of 
Columbus' map and to obtain permission for a voyage of exploration in 
that area'—over the head of the Admiral, who would of course have been 
available for such a voyage, Hojeda was an out and out go-getter: always 
the first on die spot where there was a chance of brawling and bloodshed. 
He had managed to attiact attention as a young man at a popular fiesta in 
Seville where the Queen happened to be holding Court, by performing 
hair-raiang tridb: he walked out onto a beam, which projected at a giddy 
height from the cathedral tower, and pirouetted cm one foot at the end of 
it; once below again, he threw an orange so for into the air that the 
spectators thought tt had gone as high as the top of the tower, He obtained 
command of a eaiavel, but distinguished Iiimsclf on land as well as at sea, 
Columbtts, in view of his prowess among the primaeval forests of Guade¬ 
loupe, had delegated to him the command of the first expedition into the 
heart of Hispaniola, in search of Cibao's gold. On a later foray undec his 
leadership Hojeda perpetrated his first crimes and horrors against the 
natives. When the mounting tension at last led to a rebcUicHi of the mhabt- 
tants and to the battle with the Indians on Hispaniola, Hojeda hurled him¬ 
self, at the head of Ids cavalry, on the native army and was responsible for 
tlicir defeat; it was he too who later overcame the dangerous Caetque 
Caonabo by guile and treachery and finally 'liberated* the island. 

Now, driven by greed for gold and pearls, he was setting out on an 
expedition of liis own: though he was not to enjoy the great reputation 
he was dius filching from Columbus. Another—a Florentine named 
Amerigo Vespucci, then resident in Seviilc^was to tnhent it. He took 
part in voyage of discovery, as did Bartolomeo Roldan, who had 
been a pilot on ^lumbus' first voyage and juau de b Cosa, the car- 
tographa: on his second journey, 

Amerigo Vespued knew well how' to pbee himself b tlie right light, 
or more correctly in such a false one that tlic whole coutinent now bears 
liis name (thanks to the two WaldstxmuUcis, as we have already seen); 
though on this important voyage he only pbyed the part of fcltow- 
travellcr. But Vespucci knew how to spm so fine a yam about it that 
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everyone fell for it and accorded Eirp 3 wildly inflated statute. He was 
only too pleased to assist in the process: lie simply suppressed the name of 
Hojeda, though it was not such an easy matter to overlook the commandci 
of the enterprise, and in order to consolidate his fdsdy acf^uired fame as an 
explorer, this braggart duonicler of travels mctcly ante-dated his report by 
two yean, so that on paper be appeared to have been in Amecica before 
Columbus, Vespucci on his voyages did certainly make acquaintance with 
the greater part of the South American coast line; his greatest service, 
beyemd any dispute attributable to him, is that he coined the idea of the 
'New World', and so laid open the way to a proper comprehension of 
these new discoveri^ 
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HdjccU sailol to the Gdf of Pam and followed die oooat Coluinbm Jiad 
visited to its funhrat poitiL These, with the keen mstinaofa roaa greedy 
foe gain, he located the invakable beds of the pearl-fishers; no wonder 
that he was able, m contrast to ColumbnSi to wth for himself an imassaU- 
abk position in die c>'es of the Spanish Cxowil Hie discovered one or two 
isbneU—Aruba, Bonake and Cnragac—and the Gulf of Maracaibo; to the 
niainlandt because its inhabitants lived in dwellings built on piles amid the 
aufxounding ihallovFS, be gave the name of Venezuda—Xittk VeniceV 

As soon as Hojeda h ad plundeied the natives so as the haste of a 
voyage of dHcovcry permitted* he made foe Hispaniola, where be 
attempted to usurp die leadership of die mudny against Columbus, but 
without any conclusive results; dim he sailed on to the Bahamas, loaded his 
ships to tbc full witbslaves and returned to Spain, succcs&fiJ andhonouierL 

Hojeda was not the only one w^ho was at thai ttme cruising about the 
seas of Viceroy Columbus, without his knowledge, but with the blessing 
of die Spanish Court, Pedro Alonso Nitio, who had been one of Colum¬ 
bus* pilots, came back fkim these same waters in 150O witb an extra- 
oedinary load of pearls; Vicente Yanca Pinzon, one rime captsm of die 
N/«d and brother of Columbm" rival, who commanded the Pfwto, under¬ 
took a noteworthy voyage, during which he discovered the mouth of the 
Atnazou and explored part of the Brazilian coast 

Every year the discoveries mounted in number. In 1500 the Portuguese 
mariner Pedro Alvarez Cabral tried to repeat the voyage of bis famous 
compatriot Vasco da Gama around the Cape of Good Hope with a fine 
fleer of thirteen ships. In trying to pick up the j&votirabie trado-winds, he 
steered too Ear westwards, was drivot &otn hb course and htctally blown 
acTosi the Adanric; in this manner he arrived at the Indies—but the wnoug 
ones. On April aand, 1500 Cabral reached a land w^hkh indisputably lay 
in the Portuguese zone of the world; so he annexed it as a Portuguese 
possession, later, because of its ’wealth of red brazil-’wood it was given the 
name of Brazil and long remained a Pomtgucse possession: even today its 
language is not Spanish, but Portuguese. Afict liis discovery Cabral 
rcnimcd to his original objective. Off the Cape of Good Hope his fleet 
was overuken by a storm, several sltips sank, and it licre that Barto- 
Ictmco Dkz, who had originally disoovered; the Cape^ met hb death by 
drowning, Cabral leacbcd India safirly^ came back with a rich cargo and so 
opened up trade between Portugal and the East Indies. 

Diego Lepc twice rounded Cape St. Augustme and explored the 
American coast to the sourh-west In lyot Rodrigo dc Bastidos, accom¬ 
panied by the ihdefat^bb canographer Juan de la Cofia, sailed round the 
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Cabo dc la VcK whidi Hojc Ja had only icccntly ^scovcrcd, opaicd up 
monp than ^50 mils of the Voiczuckn coast and readied the Gulf of 
Dancn* Caspar Corte-^Real and bis brother Miguel discovered Newfound* 
land and Labrador in Portugal's name. Both these brave navigators 
perished in 1502^ and this was the end of Portuguese attempts to find the 
northern passage to India. With all their z)cab the discoveren had not 
the fainicsc notion how much more there was to be explored* in 1500 
only a quarter of the earth's land surfaces and a fifth of iti oceans 
known. 

More and mote people cruised about in Columbus^ West Indian waters; 
several of them, including the ‘best beloved" Amerigo Vesptiodi sailed 
along the South American coast as far down as the Rio dc Ea Platat Juan 
dc Esc a l a n tCr one of die officen on Columbus^ iliird journey, managed 
personally to lead an expedition: the greedy, harebrained Hojeda got bold 
of four caravels at once and went in pursuit of booty^ The only one whose 
afEirs were doomed to stagnation was Columbus* True he could have 
retired and enjoyesd the rest of his life qukUyj but he preferred to wtitt 
ietten and treadseSi to lobby and Jockey for another chance. 

And still in spire of all these discoverieSp the westward passage to India 
remained undisclosed. In fact the maps of those days give a clear indication 
of the uncertainty whether there really was a way through to India or not* 

Juan de la 0 ?sa^s map, the first cartographer s attempt to delineate 
America, gives no indkarion as to the possibilities; its author contents 
hrmscif with puiting in a figure of St. Cluistophcr at the doubtful spot, 
cschcwmg more demiJed information. The later WaHsccmtilljer world* 
tnap^ On the other hand, shows America as two discotuiected Islands (of 
which the southern, osioisihly discovered by Vespucci^ receives ilic more 
senoui treatmnit), so that apparently anybody could just sail through 
between thent — if only he could find the right placet 

Columbus, doggedly maintaining that Cuba was the Clunese province 
of Mangi, at whose western end must lie the Goldet] Chersonese or the 
Malayan Peninsula, was of the opinion that the passage ky somewhere in 
the great undiscovered gulf between the kla de Pinos and the eastern side 
of the Gulf of Darien. If he could only find it. he cx>uld: sail right round the 
world and put Vasco da Gama in the shade* 

On Mardi !4£fa, 1502, after sustained efiorts^ Columbus at last obtained 
the royal pennission to sec out ouoc again for India, His brief was to dis¬ 
cover new lands, fimi gold, diver, pearls, predois stones and spkes; but 
not to cake any slaves; he W'as only to bring back natives who willingly 
accompanied him and would later be restored to their homes. Further 
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inffnimnn^ forbade him to touch Hispaniola oa the outward voyage and 
only if absolutdy essential on the way back 

On May nth his small flotilla of four caravels put out from Cadiz. In 
the eyes of hb contemporaries ColumbuSf at fifty-one, was an old man; 
his bodily strength liad been sapped by his exertions and he was painfully 
racked by gout. It was dcioned to be a gdrn voyage, during which a 
quaitcr of his crew perished and the bitter fight against the clcmoits and 
disasters was to be rewarded by no success of note. 

On this journey Coiumbus recorded his f^cst ocean crossing, in 
twenty-one days. From. Martiiuque he sailed past Puerto Rico to HiSf* 
paniola, in order to sell one of his ships which had proved unsuitable, but 
be avoided e ntering the harbour of Santo Domingo. Instead, he sailed 
past the district some way out before landing and then sent an envoy asking 
permission for the discoverer to visit his own island and at the same tune 
sending warnings of an approaching huiricaite. 

A strong fleet of thirty ships was lying in the harbour; this had been 
brought to Hispaniola by Don Nicolas de Ovando, a master of a knigbtly 
order and the governor of Hispaniola by royal appointmoit, but now 
due to return to Spain. On board was the disciplinarian Bobadilla, whose 
zeal for order was so keen that be had persecuted not only Columbus but 
the specially dangerous inhabitants as well; among them the lovely 
Anacaona and lier daughter, who were tortured and hanged for treason¬ 
able intentions'. Bobadilla was indeed a pretty good man and could rightly 
reckon with his sovereign’s acclaim, for in three years of activity be had 
squeezed consideiabk treasures out of the country and was now stowing 
some tsventy millio n marks worth of gold, silver and jewels aboard his 
flagship The CoUrn Hind. 

Columbus* messenger was received with contumely and contempt. 
Ovando read the Admiral's message aloud to his people, who greeted it 
with shouts of laughter, The ‘Prophet and Soothsayer' was told to clear 
out; they were not lo be taken in by such tricks as bis pretence of wanting 
to shelter in their haihour from an approaching Hurricane. 

Columbus had to put to sea agrin; Ovando's splendid fleet sec sail for 
home, heedless of Ids warning. It ^d scarcely elt^rcd the Mona strait when 
die fell upon them. A fiuious gale tore down upon them from the 

norih.east. Some of die ships were immcdiaiely ovenvhchncd by the firry 
of the waves, others svhidi were quick enough to rum and run were 
dri ven ashore and smashed to pieces; a dny remnant fought its way bade 
to Santo Ooiuingo in a stuking condition. Nineteen ship foundered with 
all hands; more than 5C10 perished, among them the captain of the flagship. 
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Antonio dc Tones who bad scrv'cd as Columbus* second m comnund 
and was one of liis best fiiftnds , and Bobadilla hi]ii5c[fl Only a single ship 
escaped, to reach Spain in safety; as iH luck would have it, there was on 
board a sum of money destined for Columbus. This resulted in a further 
towering of the Admiral s repute, for his enemies successfully spread the 
story that he liad conjured up the fatal hurricane by bbeh magic. 

Columbus and his ships had sought the shelter of the coast in dtne, so far 
as he could do so whhour the provision of a haven. When the burticane 
screamed down on them the anchor cables snapped like twine; only 
Columbus* flagship Ln Capitana couM be hdd at anchor. The three other 
caravels were driven out onto the raguig sea. Through the darkness of the 
n^ht they were burled up and down on the mountainous rollers, their 
crews iightmg desperately for Life itself. The Sunrtj^o, whose captain, 
Poms, was thoroughly incompetent, had the worst rime. Colutntus had 
been forced to take him along on the orders of the Head of the Castilian 
Treasury; the btter bore the fine name of Morales, but he had a mistress, 
who happened to be Porras’ suter-^'and as everyone knows in ttie whole 
history of the world no <m£ has ever been able to cope with a Udy who 
has influence over a finander who hinudf has the decisive influcnjcc. 
luckily there was also on board the best sailor in the whole fleet — 
Battolotneo Columbus. He took over command and saved the ship. 
Later Columbus in his bitterness wrote: *What son bom of woman, save 
Job alone, would not have died of despair, seeing as I did how, while I was 
seeking refuge in such fearful weather for my son. my brother, my ship¬ 
mates and m)'seljf those harbours were denied me which 1 with God's 
help and the sacrifice of my own blood Iiad won for Spahif' 

A few cbys later the ships were ecunited at a prearranged harbour in 
Ocoa Bay and found themselves fit to continue the voyage; but winds and 
storms hindered them to an exccptiotial extent and it is doubtful whether 
any man but Columbus would have overcome such obstacles. 

After discovering the lovely island of Bonacca on July ayth Columbus 
spent the fust days of August sailing along the coast of Honduras, in 
search of a strait and a passage somewhere tlicreabouts. [r was a nervo 
racking voyage, lasting ahnest a mouth, into cemtinuai cross-winds; day 
after day, at the expense of murderous cxcirions, a few short miles had to 
be wrung from the wind under conditions Columbus described; 

‘We sdfcied endless tarn, storms of thunder and of lightning, and the 
ships were exposed to \vind and weather, so that die sails were tom and 
anchors, tackle and ropes, tp^hci with much cargo, lost; everyone on 
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board was so cxhau^ed and strickfn tlut, in order to keep tkdr courage 
up, they undertook to perfonn pilgrinuga, and even more extraordinary 
to behold, confessed thdr to one another. 1 have lived through other 
storms, but none of such length and seventy. Many of my old ^sea-hcais*, 
on whose enduiance so nuifK depended, lost licarL My greatest trouble 
was to «c my son, a boy of only thirteen years, su&nug so and having to 
share in such heavy toiL But the Lord strengtheued him with courage so 
that be himself gave courage to the others and comported himself through¬ 
out as though he had spoita whole lifetime at sea. That gave me new heart. 

I was skk and oft at the threshold of death, but I gave out my oidcD &om 
a dog-kciind they had sec up for me on the poop, My brother was in the 
wont ship and I felt it keenly on my conscience chat 1 had persuaded him 
Into sailing with me against h|s wilh' 

After four wceka of ditncbiing by rain and sea, tlicy rounded a cape to 
which Columbus gtatcfuUy gave the name ‘Gradas a Dios'. The coast bent 
southwards, the winds and currents became more helpful, and ptesoitly 
they woe sailing smoocbly along the co>ast of what h to-day Nicaragua 
and the pktutesque mountains of Costa Rica. 

Os October 5th there was at last an opening in the coast-line, but this 
was not the entrance to the Itoped-for passage; It was only the Boca del 
Dragon, a gieat bay studded with islands. Soon afterwards Columbus 
came upon a second opening, w'hkh he enteted. Aftec winding their way 
through a mirow channel the ship! eventually sighted a wide expanse of 
water, but again not an ocean, for this was the peacock-coloured sur&ce 
of a great inland lake, the Lagoon of Chirique. 

Against this new disappoiatment, Columbus could set the fact that the 
natives possessed large quantities of solid gold. Trade ttt the metal and the 
search for its source now began to preoccupy the Admiral inoxasuigly. 
In the following months, as he sailed along Veragua and the Isthmus of 
Panama, rich hi gold, he learned ftom the Indians' reports chat there was 
a great sea cm the other side of the land, but no waterway leading to it. 
So he gradually abandoned Itis main plan and occupied himself mote 
urgently with the search for gold-mines, although he had actually 
reached the aarrowest point of the American continent. And so he spent 
C hris trnas and die New Year in hatbotic at the Spot where the Panama 
Canal now begins, without even trying to obLiin a glimpse of the cnor- 
niDus expanse of the Fadfic Ocean and without grviag any furdicr thought 
to the soreh for a way through. 

Columbus sailed up and down the broken coast; among the harboun 
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he visitisd was one which on accotmc of its excellent ^ituadon md the 
beauty of its landscape lie named Puerto Bello—lacer to be die gateway 
to the treasure house of the Spanish colonial empire. 

la December the dccc renewed i\s accjuahitance witli the fury of rhe 
eiementL For a whole month the caravels were cos^d back and forth 
between Porto Bello and the Rio Qiagrts without being able to progress 
against the winter gales. Columhus described vividly the dangers to which 
he was exposed: The storm arose and harassed me so sorely that E kocw 
not whither to turm My old wound opened anew and for nine days I held 
myself for lost and had no hope of clinging to life. The sea was more 
terrible than any I had ever seen, furiously churned up and covered in 
foam. The wind not only forbade the lease progress but prevented our 
seeking Aelter behind any projecting land. So we W'crc constrained to 
[cmain on that ghastly sea whi{^ boiled like a pot on a red hot Ere. Nor 
bad the sky ever looked more dn^adful: for a whole day and night it 
sparked like the forge in a smithy^ the lightning Eashes crackled with such 
forte that every time 1 thought them bound to cany away spars and sails 
alike, and so tsmibly did they bear down on us that we all feared die ships 
would be destroyed* The whole time water never ceased to pour dowTi 
&om tliesky; norcould it be called rain but a cataclysm. So worn out inspirit 
were the mm that they longed for dmth to put an end to dieir miserits** 

Whai the storm was ovurr tlicy by motionles in aa tnmaruial calm^ 
surrounded by shoals of sharks. The &h provided a wdeome change In 
diet, for the ships* biscuits had grown so maggoty owing to heat and 
moisture that many of the sailors would only partake of their porridge 
after dark, so as not to see the scethiiig mass of maggots in thdr food. 

The year ’^joj began with a &vouiabk astronomical portent: the 
oppoddoii of Saturn and Mars passed without any sign of an inddent. 
That w^as a good sign. Unfortunately the Admirars luck did not obey the 
behests of the stars; on the contrary, it confronted him with the most £ite- 
frd trial of his liie. 

At the bcgirmmg of January the fleet entered a river which Columbus 
named Rio Belen (Bethlehem). I lcre he wished to wail dil the rains were 
over; but while they by at anchor there, it tamed for thicc months with-<^ 
out a break. However, they soon found another good reason for remain* 
ing; die Spaniards discovc^ goU-bcaring soih out of which they couJd 
wring some thirty marks" worth of prcdous metal in a single day. tvorking 
with nothing bur an ordinary knife. Here at last was a valuable find— 
Columbus would be able to stand before his King in fill! confidence with 
such a resole to show for his voyage* 
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A scttlcmcm was fomidW in wliidi Dartoiomeo Cbliimbus was to take 
up residence dll his brother could send one a new fleet from Spain. Bin 
before the ships could sail for homCp the roim ceased and the water Icvd 
in the liver fell so suddenly that the coraveb were caught fist beliind a 
sandbank over which they had sailed safely on their entry, as though in a 
trap. The attitude of the nadves tumeJi &om friendship to hostility: they 
were obviously planning mischief, so Diego Mendez, a knight who had 
voltinlcered to join die expedition, offered to rccomioitre the position. 
The Spanish Conquistadors, dw^ mddess oppressors and greedy rascals, 
were anything but *uicc chatacters’. Bm dtdr ^rtdcvilry was sometimes 
impressive and Diego Mender, one of the hist of them and no knave to 
boot, o&rcd an unforgettable example, wliicb explains how a handful of 
these daring fellowi came in a short time to subdue a whole condnentp 
For this is what he did. Casting off in a boat, he discovered a thousand 
savages gathered in an ambush behind a spit of land: so with all the pride 
of the superior Spaniard he went ashore single 4 ianded and Interrogated 
the bewildered Indians! And a few days later what did he do but walk 
straight into the lion s den, the Cadque s own hut in the middle of his 
miltrary camp^ and before the savages could make up tlicir minds what to 
do with him, excited their curiodty by dtring down calmly, poducing 
unheard of conjuror s tools—mijrtor, comb and scissors—and allowing a 
compnion to cut his hair. The Cazique was so impr^sed by the perfor¬ 
mance that he begged for his own hair to be cut. The imperturbable 
Mendez may have lost some of kb locks, but nothing eke, and able 
to return with the bnpomuc news that the Indians were preparing in 
every wray to annihiUcc ffec white men* 

From that momctic things started in grim earojesn The garzbon of she 
settlement was able to repulse the first attack by 400 natives. In the mean¬ 
time three of the caravels had been hauled to the fiver-mouth and were to 
sail, since a fall of rain had raised die rivet level But further skirmisl^ in 
one of which the Indians defeated a small group of Spaniards,^ on thdr way 
to draw water, gave timely indicatioiis that the colony could not be pa> 
nianmtly held and Columbus was ilius forced to efiangc lib plan. In face 
of the greatest dlHLculojes, the colonists were brought on board ship again 
—the fourth caravel had to be abandoned — thm Columbus set hb course 
for Hbpamola* 

By now it was the middle of April. The ships liad for some tim^ been 
in a lamentable stale and ought to have been overhauled months ago; on 
the fielen lUver they had been attacked by a species of woodworm which 
made it very hard to keep them olloac at all — the pumps lud co be maimed 
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day and m%ht^ and the water sdll g^ied* so that it had to be baled with 
kettles imi kegs. 

At Pueito Bello Columbus had to abandon a second ship and made hii 
piin ftd way along the coast widi tiie two survivors* In doing so he 
explored yet another unknown sector, then stood out to sea, discovered 
the Cayman Islands and at last reached what lie sriU held to be the main¬ 
land of Asia — Cuba; k was a inirack ihat neither of h^ ships foundered on 
the way. Then on to Hisjnnioia. When one of the hard-w^orked pumps 
broke down they mended it and the crew meanwhile got the water away 
in kettlcSp In the end^ however^ one of the ships sank so dangerously low 
in the water that they had to steer hastily for the nearest shore* On June 
2 Sth the two bartered caravels made land somcwheic on the Jamaican 
coast—where tlicy could at least not sink* With dais inglorious safety- 
measure ended one of the most wonderful navigator^ caiecrs in history. 

Luckily Dkgo Mende^t found natives kdaiid who had not yet seen 
glas» 4 >ead$> string and falcon bells, and so was able to solve a critical 
position for a short rime by trading them for food, which Itad E>ecoj:nc ail 
the scarcer since not a Spaniard had been able to catch fob or to add in any 
way to thdr slender provisions. The main question was bow to get away 
somehow or other from the island. Tbe ships could not be made sca^ 
worthy; somehow or other help had to be sought, Diego Mendez, reliable 
as ever* volunteered to make a daring Journey singk-daanded in a canoe 
(in itself a completely new thmg for a Spaniard); he had to cover nearly 
too mifes across the sea to Hispaniola against winds and currents* From 
there he was to send back help and himself to sail on to Spain, to dtdiver 
a despatch from Columbia at the royal court. 

This document contained a report of the whole voyage and finbbed 
with a few saitences which reveal the whole tragedy of Colittobus* 
fkiltue. For the man to whom the world owes the dawn of a new era and 
Spain the power of a world-wide empire, had not succeeded in completing 
3 single one of the uski he had laid upon himsdf. He had not found the 
tteasitres of India, nor the Great Khan, nor the passage itself that led to 
them. The man who had sailed boldly out across the Atlantic as none other 
had dared to do^ had not the courage to stand up to hk royal master; 
instead be was as submissiYe and humble as towards God himself* His 
despatch h a terrible revelation. 

^Whai I was rwenty^right years old,* it reads, *l pledged my services to 
your Higlmesses; now is my hair white and my body w'om and weak. 
Evcr)thing my brother and I sdll possessed has been taken from us and 
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sold over our bcad$t oven my cloak, a sore blow to mine honour, i cannot 
believe tlia t thu was done at your Majesdes' behest. Tlie ccstitucioin of my 
honour and the compeosation of toy lossQ, as also the puakhoicnt of 
those responsible for all these wrongs, who despoiled me of my pcarh and 
encroached on my rights as Admiral will be to your worthy Majesties’ 
advant^c, A high degree of virtue and impanllcled fame as grated and 
upright Princes will ^ the reward of your Highnesses, if you do so, and 
your glorious memory snll endure in Spain for it. My honourable efibrts 
in your Highnesses’ service, involved in such unmerited iH-tieatincnt. can 
never bang my spine to suficr in silence, did I even wish it so. 1 your 
Highnesses for pardon. As I ha\T said, I am brought low indeedl Till now 
my tears have been for others; now. Heaven above and Eatth below have 
pity on me if my tears arc for myself 1 In my empty treasuries lii^ not a 
dnglcblanca; in luentalstaie ami indeed no longer able to maintain the bare 
formalities here in the Indies. Alone in my pain, btoken and daily awaiting 
death, srnrounded by a million savages, who mean us iU and arc foully 
hostile to us, and sundered &om the blessed sactamruts of Holy Clutrch— 
ah, how lost must be my soul when it parts &om my body! Weep l^r 
me, yc who feel phyt innh and justice due to tcl I entered not upon this 
journey for profit, for the sake of wealth or func; that is certain, for the 
hope of sue!) things was tlien already dead. [ came to your Highnegte* 
with honourable purposes and righteous zeal, and this U no lie. Humbly 
do I beg your Highnesses to help me, that if God sluiuH release me &mi 
this place I may go to Rome and undertake other pilgrimages. May the 
Holy Trinity guard and sustain your health and wealth! 

’Written in India on the Island of Jamaica, July the Tth, 1501.' 

Diego Mendez' first attempt miscarried, for on the Cuban cotast he had 
great difficuhy in escaping the Indians who were detennined to kill him. 
On the second occasion he reached the open sea unmolested, hut failed to 
reach his objective in the time he had given himself. The occupants of the 
canoe suited unbearably fiotn thirst; one of the Indian paddlers d ied , 
After seventy-two hours on the high seas they at last sighmd the friendly 
coast of Hispaniola: someof the Indians drank so greedily of ficsb water at 
a spring that they died of it. 

After a long coastwise journey and a march through the interior Mendez, 
who was stricken with fever, at last reached the governor, Ovamlo, Thar 
dignitary was not in the least put out by die misfortunes of Columbus, 
now in ill-favoiir, and was in no baste to aid him in any way. He was at 
the rime on the point of ’liberating’ the Province of Xaiag;ua, where an 
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IjHlian revolt had broken out. Eiglity caziijncs were hanged or burnt alive 
in the process^ so he had no time for other business. Mendc2 was kept 
under conittaint fot seven mondis, until Ovando gave him leave to nuke 
his way to Santo Domingo an foot. But when he arrived there he learned 
that Ovando had given orders to deny him the small caravdi which 
belonged to the gos'crnmcnt; so that he had to wail once again till &csh 
ships came out from Spain. 

This long wait W'as much worse for Columbus, who had no means of 
knowing whether Mendez had ever reached Hispaniola, As always, in¬ 
activity led to Eulure of discipline among the crew and in the end, while 
Colunibus lay dangerously ill, a serious mutiny broke out. The mutincen 
carried out plundering forap all over the island; while only a handfol of 
loyal followers remained aboard the ships with Columhus. Provisions ran 
low, for once the Indians had bedecked thcrasclvca with the cheap trash, 
they lost all further intciest in trade. 

The Admiral countered thU set-back in an origitial way. He had with 
him the Ep/feitimi/er, a book by Regiomonumis. printed in Nuremberg: 
in it the dates of the eclipses of the moon W'cic calculated ahead for the 
next thirty yean, A total eclipse was forecast foe the night of February 
29th, 1504. So Columbus proph»icd to the nadvo that the God of the 
Chrisdans would in tliis manner announce lus displeasure at the meagre 
provision they were making of the means of life and would doubtless 
impose worse ptmisluncnts 5 * the Indians did not show a great improve¬ 
ment. They at first laughed at such wammg, but began to beg and beseech 
when the moon was in fact obscured. Then they promised Columbus all 
he asked and the Chrisdan God immediately pardoned them and allowed 
the moon to shine again. But besides empIo)Tng the eclipse for liis 
stratagem, Columbus also used it for a calculation of his latitude, which 
prov^ to be one of the best reckonings of Im rime. 

At the end of June a small caravel at last aiiivcd, as Mendez had arranged, 
and removed all the Spaniards including the rebels, who had been in a 
pitched battle, to Hispaniola. Columbus arrived in Spain in November; 
no festive reception awaited him there, nor was be summoned to Court to 
report, as was the custom with people of for less note. 

The last years of his life, even if his privileges brought him in a con¬ 
siderable revenue, were bitter indeed; they heU for him only an endless, 
unsuccessful fight for vindication, for the punishment of those who had 
wronged him, for the restoration of his rights as Admiral and Viceroy. 
For an unloved, obstinate old troiiblc-makcc like him, who would not 
even accept the king’s proposals for a compromise, but insisted on all or 
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nothing, there could not even be a hope of success. His sick and enfeebled 
body by now had Uctle hold on life. On May 19th, 15^ he made ^ wUl 
and in it even rementbered the great ol^ect of his being, expressing the 
vain hope that his successors would accomplish it — ^thc Crusade to liberate 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jcmsakni. 

On May 20th died Chnscopher Columhus, the man who bad thrown 
open the door to a new era, without himself bebg able to cross the 
tkeshoid. His death passed unnoticed by the historians; fimcrd without 
recognition by those at Court. Only his closest associates—his brother 
Bartolomeo, his sons, Diego Mendes; and a few of his old salts—accom¬ 
panied him to his grave. 

Meanwhile, over there m America, the hum for wealth and power 
condmied. Men who had learned everything in the school of the old 
navigator carried the banner of Spain ever further, mcctmg new adven¬ 
tures on tlieir way. Once the ocean had been crossed, they pushed on 
deeper into the lands they found. Juan Ponce de Icon obtained complete 
dominion over Puerto Rico, the island which Columbus had discovered 
on his second voyage; Juan Diaz dc Solis and Vincente Pinion explored 
all Yucatan. The old dare-devil Hojeda undertook an expedition to die 
mainland in 1509 and settled the fim colonics on h; in his reiinuc were 
Juan dc la Cosa—how could he liavc failed to be there?—and two other 
tnen whose names were soon to be £imous; Vasco Nunez dc Balboa and 
Irandsco Pizairo. 

King Bcrdinand generously granted rights over tCEniorics which he had 
once promised to his Viceroy Columbus—bcEbre he had discovered them, 
Hojeda became governor of the whole area between, the Cabo de Vela 
and the Gulf of Darien; Diego de Nicuesa who had founded his fortunes 
in Hispaniola was given the govcmoiship of the tract between Darien 
and Cap Gracias a ^os. 

In 1510 Diego Vdastjucz conquered the island ofCufaa which that ‘poor 
old fool’ Columbus h^ held to be the Astatic mainland; in his company 
there Was a very pcomisiiig young man by name Hernando Cortez. Ponce 
de Leon used Pucito Rico as the springboard for his expedition to explore 
Florida, W'hilc de Pineda opened up ahnost the whok of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Vasquez de Ayllon sailed up the Nordi Amcricaii coast as far 
as Charleston. 'Huu it was that the continent beyond the ocean began to 
take on a him shape in tci coastal and outl)dug island areas as early as the 
first decade of the new century. 




CHAPTER IV 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE OCEANS 


O d their way to new coasts the navigatois wiUy-ailly kept on mat* 
I ing new ciiscovcHcs; not, bowcvcr,ncw ba<k, hut water and ever 
mote water—great expanses of sea nobody had ever dreamed oC 
for the extent of the oceans bad been hopelessly undenatecL Columbus 
himsdf bad proceeded on the belief rdgning in bis timCr that only a 
seventh part of the earth's suiEtce was covered by water—did not the 
second part of the Apocryphal Book Ezra, at the sixth chapter^ verse 
forty-rwo state dcady: 'Six parts hast thou made dry't A few dry figures 
plainly illustrate thist 

Till the fourteenth century AJO. the West knew only 7 per cent 
(10,200,000 square tmLcs) of the oceans, though at least 21 per cent of the 
land suttees (12,000,000 square miles) was already known. Hiis com¬ 
parison alters fundamentally, once the peoples of the West were awakened 


from their idle sleep. 

square miles 

(2S%) 

A.D. 1500 

Known lands 

14.300,000 


Known oceans 

29450 »«» 


t 5 SO 

Known lands 

18,700,000 

(32^%) 


Known oceans 

46,800,000 

{33-^%) 

1600 

Known lands 

23,300,000 

(40.0%) 


Known ocons 

74.000,000 



These astonishing perfomunces were produced under equally astonish^ 
mg conditions. The cresvs of the slop whidi broke the honzems hemming 
Europe had to live in narrow cages and endure an cxisesiec which nobody 
would expect of a convkt, Columbus' t^raveh were amall ships indeed: 
thdr size was measured in tons whkh wem really ‘tons': the number of 
wino-^tuiu which the ship could stow below dccL This was normally 50 
to 60. 

Everyone knows that these were wooden ships, but it must be realised 
how the wooden planks were held together; for while there were non 
bolts ac points which had to take spedaUy severe strain, elsewhere the planks 
were ordy ^stated to the firamc by long wooden pegs. The result was that 
the ships broke np very easily if they ran agrotmd. On long voyage a 
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thick crust of bamacLcs and seaweed &stcncd itself to the hull; wood- 
womu settled greedily into its cracks and seams. Every month or two the 
ship had to be hauled ashore, scraped and caulked with a mixture of 
tallow and [dtch: when, as on Columbus’ fourth voyage, this was not done 
the consc qiienccs could pove disastrous. 

Draught too was a particularly important problem; when Liden the 
^hip rode the water well enough, but svirhout a cargo it hecamc dangerous, 
for sbipbuUden have only learned comparatively rirccntly to add ballast to 
the keel, la those days the ship had to be weighted with sand and stona; 
there w'as sometimes so litdc margin tliat, when dte crew's provisions had 
been consumed, the empty keel had to be filled with seawater in order to 
provide any kind of ballast at all. 

In addition to the fight against wind and wave, the sailois had to endure 
anotiicr hard and wearisome battle within their ships—-a battle with (he 
water s«ping in, for the wooden hulls were never strong enough to keep 
it out. The wooden pumps w'crc not merely called into use when a ship 
sprang a leak, but had to be manned day in, day out, in order to expel the 
water which collected in the bulge. Even so the bottom of the sliip could 
never be kept quire dry; there was always some leakage water which, 
owing to the ship's motion, soaked the cargo and the provisions through 
and oficred an ideal bteeding-gTOund for those creatures whose nips never 
gave (he sailors a moment's rcst'-thc cockroaches. After a dme the 
number of these permanent followers grew unbearable, but worse still 
the fearsome stench which arose from tire bilges plagued even tlieir hartU 
schooled noses beyond endurance. Then it became necessary for the ship 
to fiud shallow waicr; the cargo and provaidci were brouglit up on deck 
and the sliip's Inside cleaned out; at the same dme as much new ballast as 
possible was taken aboard, the walls were thoroughly scraped and all the 
woodwork washed down with vinegar. 

Tile uckle and rigging, on tlic contrary, were so excellent that in the 
matter of speed no subsuntbl improvement has ever been made in later 
sailing craft. But voyaging in such ships was seldom pleasurable, as was 
dearly proved whfat in 1853 the Spanis!) navy repeated Columbus' 
voyage in a modem replica of Kb Smtia Mima. Owing to the short k«l 
and the excessive roundness of the old ships the crew's were exposed to the 
fierce pitching and rolling of their vessel: in the modem rcplka even 
objects which Had been futened down were tom loose and hurled around, 
and hull and mastx alike groaned and strained so much that the crew could 
not sleep. One sailor could only describe the ship’s motion in the words: 
‘She hopped backwards and forwards hke a Bowery whore,* Even this 
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mixlcm reproduction of the Smfa Maria rolled so rnxicli that another 
likened it to a Vashtub on the ’ivavcs\ 

Shipbuilders of that early age had obviously given no thought at all to 
the crew* For die ordinary seaman there was neither cabin^ berth, nor even 
sleeping quarten* they simply had to lie down somewhere fore or aft in 
the sdnking hold swarming with rats and cockroaches^ or, in better 
weather condidtms, on the deck where dity ^vomed the cargo hatrh , for 
owing to the steep camber of the deck-planking that was the only fiat 
place. Columbus" voyage resulted in vast miprovemcnts and so n^ade the 
lor of b[cr explorers more bearable- in i4pa they made acquaintance with 
the Indian liamniock m\d straightway took this coinfortable object into 
use. So even th(^ pdmitivc savages made a contiibijtion to the white 
man’s conquest of the world. 

There was no galley aboard the old ships nor that indispensable chancter 
in later seafuiiig romanceSp the scaT-cook, The only cooking equipmenc 
Was an open fiicboXr whose fioor w'as sanded and whose rear wdl was 
supposed to keep the wind out. Mostly there was only one hot meal a 
day^ served in wooden bowls and consumed with the help of fingers. 
AVhile the provisions Usted^ meals consisted of badly cooked tough sdeed 
meat, ship'^s bbeuits or scale bread, peas or lentils, otljcc vegetables or fish; 
the Spaniards never did wkhout wine, EHriking water was kept in open 
kegs on deck and soon began to be brackish. 

The arrangements for dealing widi nature^s needs were equally uncom- 
forublo. Scats were hung outboard over die rails and the exposed user 
became an object of derisive and not too gmrle scafaiing ribaldry' when 
he v.*as unexpectedly subjected to a sousing from below. 

The crews made up for the lack of radio programmes by singing them- 
selves. On long speth of work, such as the hoisting of a s;^ or the raising 
of an anchor, it was customary to sing a song — ^wirij pious words, like all 
official 3ong;s—in which one man intoned the first half of a line solo, then 
the sailors hauled with might and main ori an afirr W'hich everyone 
sang the second half in chorus, while they altered their grip. For example^ 
die text of such a song which could be extended ad lib vm: 

Bu iia—o — dio 
Ayuia noy — o—que somo 
Servi soi — c—voleamo 
Ben servir—o—b fede 


and so on. 


Dc crisdano — o — malmcca 
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A pactkiikrly solemn occasion for the pious Spaniards was the <laiiy 
Evensong at whkK the Paternoster, Ave Maria and Credo were offered, 
with the ad dition of the hymn ‘Salve Regina’ sung in chorus. The singing 
may not always have been aixcptable to trained ears. A humorist of the 
day wrote: *And now begins dv “Salve" and havii^ each of us a throat 
we all join in ,.. and since sailor men love mulriptidcy, sedt^ that they 
divide the four winds into thirty-two, so they also divide the right notes 



lifi. tf. Aiwi&advance: utilehftccBiHcentury 

EurDpe begin sudcLai!^ fo ctilirgic kmiwJedigc 
of die wortcL 


of music into two^d^thirty other notes, so opposed, discordant and ill 
sounding, that one could well txdicvc our singhtg of the “Salve" and the 
iitonies wcie a hurricane of notes, so that we codd certainly not be likely 
10 beg successfully for forgiveness, if God and bis aU-glorious Mother and 
all the company of Saints were to look down onto our voices and notes 
and not into our hearts and spiricsl' 

The world was discovcied by a handful of intrepid wcatherb<»ten 
sailors m craft which, by comparison with a modem liner, were 
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washtubs;^ and so wot brought back fabulom ttc^smcs which revolu- 
tionUed all pnevious living condidon^j so wcic empires built and systems 
of culmret power and science in strange coucmoits overthrown* 

Columbus provided not only xhc dlnxt impetus for the development of 
a new era but indirect ones as well. It was a bitter pill for the King of 
Portugal that ilic uxicouth Genoese^ once wiittcn down as a wearisome 
tmportuner and plau-spituier^ actually found land and that Spain thence^ 
forward pressed with all her oicrgy along the westward sca-rouce to fndia. 
Since Bartolomeo Dua had discovered the bottom of A&ica and at the 
same time the possibility of an easterly sea-route to India, there had been 
no further attempts in that direction, NovVi suddoilyp time was the essence: 
Portugal must establish herself in India before the Spaniards somehow or 
other arrived there by the other "way round and spread themselves all over 
the land of immeasurable treasure. 

The motives now at work were far more tmtertali$tic than the old 
scarcli for Prestet John who hadj moreover* been located in the meantime. 
For in i487joao II had sent Pero de Covilhao to the Levan with a mission 
to push on overland to India and to carry a dcsptch to ilie Cliristian King 
(Ab^'ssiiiia), After a long jotnney along the ease coast of Airica, 
CcvilluD actually reached the Court of the A byssinjan ruler and delivered 
his despatchf but w’as held a prisoner there for decades, it was not tiU i J20 
tliat Itis compatriots found him again, some time after they bad begun to 
sad the Red Sea, 

In the meantime Portugal^ might bad grown in an mic:xpccied manner 
^-all diac Columbus had once promised as the outcome of the discovery 
of the sea-route to India had come into that coimiry^s posscssiou* tCing 
Jo^ died in I 45 >SJ his successor Emanuel knew of no gieaicr example thjin 
Henry the Navigator and was filled with a burning seal for great deeds. 

This young king drcaineJ not only hy day, but at night as wcU^ of his 
niumphs to be: ccstauily the Portuguese poet Camocs tells in his poem 
The Lustanuns (*Thc Portuguese*} how Emanuel hi a dream saw two 
reverend ancient men from wJi<^ hair and wooEy beards rait w ater—the 
Ganges and the Indus—propliesying him great conquests m Indii. 

Hardly had he awakened when he called his coimcil to him, decided on 
the preparation of a Sect and placed at its head a young nobleman called 
Vasco da Gama [bom in 1469)^ 

He left Lisbon on July 8th^ 1497 p '^th three ships of too to 120 tons as 
wcU as a itorwhip. The CufcrtVf xmder Vasco*s command and the Ritpfunt^ 
captained by his brother Paolo, were brand-new three-masters, the Bmiot 
under Coelho a £ist reconnaissance vessd. After three months of almost 
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Fig. To Itutid. Vasco da Oanu^s Beet. 


lUiBroken they reached the southezn tip of AErxeap whkh they 
roiindedi after fbur day^ of battle with a hcad^wmd* In Mo$$el Bay, cLl 
Q mu found tlic heraldic pillars whkh Diaz had erected ten years before; 
hetc they burned the supp!y-shjp, whose provisions had been comurnodt 
and fcom chat point the fleet moved northwards along the Afii^ coast 
into regions where no European had ever been. On Christmas Day after 
condnual contests with enrtents and winds they reached a region which da 
Gama named Natal (Dies Natalis Domini—the Lord s birthday) in honour 
of die occastoti. 

At the end of January 149S tlic fleet made the mouth of tlic Zambezi in 
the realms of the Arabs^ who carried on a lively trade with bidia. In 
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preparation for the List part of the voyAge, using the seadromes followed 
hy the Arabs, the ship were brought ashore and a month's labour spent 
on re&rdng the m. In the marshvi tropical Eats of the Zambcii most of the 
sailors were afflicted by fever and scurvy, and many of them died of thek 
sickness^ 

On March 1st the fleet came to Mozambique and encountered for the 
first time Arab dhosvs with ilieir triangular sails. Vasco da Gama suc¬ 
ceeded in nullifying Arab plots and the trickeries of the pilots, sailed on 
before a light breeze and reached the haven of Mombasa, at that time 
established as an active Arab market. The light-coloured houses and flat 
roofs reminded the Portuguese of home, but cverytiimg else was new and 
very different; for here the wealth of India had already made itself felt and 
all the trading posts were full of peppr, ginger^ doves, nutmegs, wax and 
ivory. But here too after a friendly rtcqjtkm they were mroaced with 
treachery and sudden assaults, so that they did noE stay long. 

In Malindc [Kenya to^lay) the Portuguese, howeveri found a truly 
hospitable reception. Good nourishment enabled them to rccupciace tiicit 
sadly depleted numbers, and when on April 24th they weighed azictior 
again, the King of Malindc gave tlumi a reliable pilot who steered the 
flotilla straight across tlie Indian Ocean on a favourable monsoon wind In 
cwTutV'^thicc days to the Malabar Coast. On May aoth they can into 
Calicut. Tlic ohjea of the voyage had been fulfilled. 

And what an existence they found there at the junction point of the 
Aiahian^Indian sea trade, one of the five great harboiira of the world! A 
colourful mixture of tribes, every shade of pigmentaticint a noisy rniiOurc 
of languages; the astonished Portuguese heard Arabs crying in a ^miliar 
tongue: ‘Welcome all! Praise Allah who has led you to the richest land in 
the world r 

Yet the Arab tr4dcrs liad cvery^ reason to regard die appearance of the 
Portuguese on the scene with misgivings Two Moors greeted the first 
envo)^to go ashore with curses in fluent Spanish and bughed at the idea of 
finding ChrbtUDs or John the Priesc-King out there. 

Calkm was the capital of a sizeable rcahn with a high level of cultural, 
legal and political systems. Most of the inhabitants were Brahruiris; the 
large commimit)' of Arab traders had been alloivcd to erect mosques and 
enjoyed religious freedom, Tlic Emperor (PenmialJ who carried the title 
of Tamiiriri Rajali or 'Lord of the Hills and Waves" was ready to give die 
newcomers audience. 

Vasco da Gama widi a following of diirtj' tepaired to the Pertunal's 
palace; he was bocne there in a litter, accontpankd by 200 priests in 
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ccTcmonul robc$. At points ou cbc rotEte, the procession hdted at temples 
Tvlicrc the white men sml praycn. They bcticvcd the liidmis to be long- 
stantiing Christians, aiid they knek before a small picmie in which they 
thouglit diey recognised the Mother of God, They were all the more 
astonished at the outlandish images with ilicir many arms and promhienc 
teeth, 

Tlic Peruma] when he received the Portuguese iivas reclimng on a satin 
sofa richly decorated with gold Einges and embroideries. He wore a kind 
of dara of pearls and daidiiig jewels; liis dress was of white muslm worked 
vdih flower patterns; his anus and legs were bare bur adorned with bangk^ 
and precious jcwcU, 

Vasco presented lus pctidioii to be allowed to make purchases in the 
bazaars and to carry on trade hi the country. His words were translatted by 
an mtcTprelcr hico Arabic, dten a second interpreter of the Perutnars 
retinue translated diem into Indian^ and imaliy a Brahmin addressed tbem 
to bis master, for none hue a mjcmber of the Iiighcst caste ndglu have direct 
speech with the PemmaL The ansv-er given to Vasco da Gama was short 
and to the poinr; the Pcntmal's land possessed emnamon, doves, ginger, 
pepper^ pearls and predous stones; gold, silver, corals and scarlet were 
required in exchange. 

This not a very con venknt 4ns\vcf for men who had not come with 
the inmiiicni of bringing anything, but of fetching what they could as 
cheaply as ihey couR The convtntioiial presents which Vasco wanted to 
make to the Perumal showed how pitifully the West lagged behind India 
in resources; twelve pkoes of striped cotton^ twelve cloaks with red hood% 
twelve w^ash-bowls, a ease of sugar and a barrel of oil~this was what the 
Pocni^;:ucsc had to back their diplomatic missioul The comticts laughed 
outright wboi siiown these costly gifts and omitted even to show their 
rukr such nibbuk In this pare of die world the rcpTOcntaiivK of the 
mediaeval West found tliemWivcs the subjects, not ilje masters. But Vasco 
da Gatnu soon showed in w^hat manner the Europeam could gain die 
mastery. 

While he ivas engaged in buying a valiublc cargo of spices for his ships, 
the Arabs approached the Court officials with complaiats against die un¬ 
wanted strangers. The Portugtiesc buyers were taken into custody on the 
ground that they had not paid the neoasary expon dories. So da Gama 
took dx prominent ijihabitants of Calicut aboard ship a£ hostages. But 
when die Portuguese were set free as a result, he did not redpiocaie; 
instead, he fired with his cannon upon the boats sent to fetch the hostages 
and so gave notice to the Arabs that the white men were pirates and 
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intended to disrupt the friendly trade which between Alexandm 

jnrl ladia* 

Oil August z^di be sailed away from Calicut^ after trading his hostages 
for valuable goods and precious stones. The ruler of Goa—^to this day 
a Portuguese colony—established relations and entered into Mendly 
dealings with the Portuguese. Then the dodlLi sailed northwards up the 
coast; the ship were refitted on a small island and by the beginning of 
October it was possible to steer for East A^ca once more. 

Ttic voyage back across the Indian Ocean was the worst the Portuguese 
liad to contend svith on the whole journey. Iniiiinietable periods of 
complete calm hampered them even more than the Sequent head-‘wmds 
and these delayed them so much that it took three months to com¬ 
plete die crossing. During this time diirty men died of scurvy and tn each 
ship only seven or ciglii mtai remained fit for duty; the rest Jay sicfc or 
cithaustcd. The crews rdhtsed to sail on and mudiiied, demanding an 
immediate tetum to India, E)a Gama threw die instigatois into chains, 
himself took over the navigation of his ship and ordered the other cap¬ 
tains, who were almost too weak to stand, to do likewHse. A turn of the 
wind lescucd tlic €cet in its momeat of dire distress and it was wafted in 
sLt days to the shel ter of the coast; the foiendly Shdk of Mallndc providol 
die wotn-oui sadors with good food, test and recuperation. 

By the middle of January 1499 they were ht to sail on again, but they 
had to bum the Raphael for want of a crew to man her. They rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and continued safely northwards on dicir homeward 
way. At the Aaorcs Vasco had to bury his brother Paolo, who bad cap¬ 
tained his ships so stoudy for two years. £ady hi September da Gama 
entered Lisbon at last, just two months after the JScrriof under Coelho, 
which tiad made the home port after being, separated &om the cont- 
mandcr during a storm. Only a third of die original panidponis in die 
voyage reached home alive—ft^-five in all. 

The sea-coute to India, sought by Portugal for a hundred years, had 
been discovered. Vasco da Gat^T voyage couhrmed clearly that the land 
discovered by Columbus was not India, but some odiet continent alto¬ 
gether, The Portuguese thenceforth had access to die treasures of the real 
India. Within a short space the balance of power in the Mcditcrtanean 
ihifa'd comphtely. The trading port of Vcni«, which bad hitherto been 
the channel fm" die spice trade into Europe, lost its glory and its wealth; 
the earlier trade routes to India wasted away. The wont suHercr was 
Alexandria whkh, after the Turkish occupariom of Consnmtmoplc, 
bad held a monopoly of the trade between Europe and the East. The 
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diistocadoQ of commetcuj power foUoweJ t?y tiial of poiidca] 
influence; lisbon became die centre of an im pressive woiJd power. 

But first the fica-road to Inciia bad to be made safe for use and the Arab 
shipping trade elinuDarcd. 

To addeve this King Emanuel sent out his navies. The first was under 
the command of Cabral who on this cruise discovered Bra^tl (juitc for¬ 
tuitously and later founded one or two ephcmeial settlements tti India. 



Fic. 17, ]k (usi^nd ibe tt^ht wy io the riglii Jddb: 
Vaf4i> (b Ci amn . 


His successor was Jiua Coclho, who returned wicli a l^ulously licit cargo 
from India and awoke the astonbhmcnt of the Old World. Tliis whetted 
Portugal's appetite to gain Indu's wealth in hs cniirecy’ for herself to such 
an extent that tlic most suitable man, Vasco da Gama himself, was sent out 
to India with a Beet of three squadrons of warships. 

Da Gama earned out his mission with diabolic thoroughness. Once in 
the Red Sea Itc began chasing Arab trading vessels, whose activity it was 
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his aim to suppress. The hum went on in the Indian Oceans in the course 
of it he captured a big Arab vesseJ carrying many important Indkiis back 
to thdr country £:om the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Portuguese Admiral 
dcmotistratcd the superiority of the Chibtinu way of life by stripping 
them of all thdr weapons and belongings, and diet) ordering the ship lo 
be set on fire. The Arabs fouglit desperately for their lives, 260 mai and 
more than hfty woruen: the women held our their children towards the 
Europeans and entreared for mercy—in vain. Da Gama only spared twenty 
boys ro be brought up later as Clirisdan monks. 

Tlie ‘Christian* Admiral performed his next aa of heroism at Calicut, 
wlicte he demanded that all Arabs living there be expelled. When the 
Perumal hesitated, da Gama Iiad all the Arabs he held on board hanged 
liom the yards, and thetr heads, bands and feet cut olT; then he sent the 
mutilated bodies to die ruler with a chrcaiening letter. When da Gama 
received no reply to such besrialiry. he fired on the city for mo whole days 
with every gun aboard and then sailed on to Cochin, where he founded a 
trading station. After setting up several strong-points he eventually 
rerumed to Lisbon with a cargo worth a millinn ducats^ and if the Lion's 
share went to the Crown, he still had a tidy little sum of 40,000 ducats left 
for himself. 

During the years that followed, the Portuguese made themselves masters 
of the whole of India's trade after bloody battles by sea and land. They 
first gained a firm footing in Cochin; here the Perumal lost 18,000 of his 
troops through hghting and a pesdlcticc. In 1505 that ruthless man of iron 
Alfonso d’Albuquerque became viceroy of India. True, lie met with a 
severe reverie before Calicut, but he captured Goa and was thus enabled 
to make the Penimai sue foe peace; later he won the great naval battle of 
Diu (i 50p) and crowned his successes witli the conquest of the rich port of 
Malacca, defended though it was by 30,000 mm with hundreds of cannon 
and a herd of war-elcpb^ts. So the most important trading dty of South 
East Alia, the approai^ toad to the whole spice trade, which came Jrotn 
the Molucca bl^ds, fell into Portuguese hands; the way to Cathay and 
Cipangu lay wide open. Pmally d'Albuquerque also captured Ormuz, the 
gateway to the Persian Sea. When be died in 1 jtj Portugal was supreme 
on the west comt of Africa, at die Cape, along Afiica's cast coast and the 
whole of Asia's southEim coast-line Co die borders of China and Japan. The 
further the Europeans pressed on, die wider their hold on distant lands 
became, the weaker grew what had once been the real aim of dictt long¬ 
ings and die object of their voyages of discovery. The Portuguese ships 
couched at the land of Prester John. Abyssinia—but what use was this 


no 
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poverty-stricken, iindvilucd region to them* bkin's icar^cfwcr, siun- 
moDcd to India’s aid, was destroyed, wcakh was flow^ in plenty to Spain 
and Portugal, No one gave a tbought any more to the recapture of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

In the £iiry- 4 atid of India prosperity had risen to uamense hdghri. It was 
almt^ beyond the Crown officials to count the treasuries of gold piling 
up, while the military commander ravaged and plundered the land fioixi 
end to end^ fortune hunters possessed themselves of vast wealth over¬ 
night, racketeering was on the increase; lapadty and bribery, greed, gold- 
iiitojdcation and depravity, all these made it necessary to subdue the bidian 
coast a second rime. Once again a great deet put to sea, ouec again it was 
commanded by Vasco da Gama, suddenly tccalled to the coyal ruemoiy 
after tvfo years of cold storage. This time he sailed against his compatriots 
as Viceroy of India, deposed the govemots, merdl^y deaning up and 
expunging the rackets whcrevcf he could. But not for long; a few months 
later on Christnus Day 1^24 he succumbed to the ravages of a tropical hfe, 
aged only fifty-five:. 

The sea-route to India by open, but open to none but the Portuguese. 
Jealously they cnsuied that no other nariou’s ships sailed round the Cape to 
India and the islands of spice. Meanwhile a secxrnd parririon of the world 
had taken place; this rime 'final’ and irrevocable. Seeing that Spain a nd 
Portugal could not agree about the precise geographical line of demarc^ 
rion, Portugal fell back on an earlier Bull of Pope Nicolas V dated 1454, 
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RC- ijjf, ^oftiiE^ane woild pokier' taitr ii Eu all dirpctiona, T h^r 

triimiph wai liijs opcmn|t oFm Eound AMc^ tQ IpdiJu 


which gave her the monopoly rights over trade with [ndia. So m 1506 
Pope Julim H drew a line from the North to the South Pole which sliced 
the world in two as cleaa as an apple 370 Uguas west of the Cape Verde 
Islaiids. This side Spain^s> that side Portugal's, and the threat of excom¬ 
munication for anyone who did not observe it. 

So Portugal had to sail eastwards, Spain westwards; but since the world 
is round and nobody knew much about Its Adadc side there were a good 
many obscuttttcs. for instance did the Moluccas, those highly desirable 
spice islands, lie in the extreme confines of die cast and so still in dir 
Portuguese half, or were they already in the Spantshr 

While the Portuguese were coiufoctably shipping home the treasures of 
India by the eastern route around Afidca, the Spaniards were sdll seeking 
the westem passs^ which Columbiis had fg^ i li ^l to find. As a fiy trying 10 
get out bto the light beats against a window pane over and over again, so 
the Spanish ships in dieir attempts to reach India coortandy came up 
against the mainland O'f Amedca, 

That is what happened to Juan dc Solis. After the deatli of Vespued in 
tSri be had been made Chief Pilot of Spain as 'the best man of the day in 
his calling'. In f joS and 1^09 he had already sought in vain, in Pinzo’s 
company, for a westerly passage. In 14 he was gpvcn the task of sailing 
down the South Ameiican coast until somewhere or other he came upon 
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its end. Then he vras to sail northwards along the west coast till he came to 
the Isthmus of Panama, over the waters of the 'South Sea' which the 
cODfjuistador Balbao had already sighted from that narrow neck of 
land, 

bi October 1515 three small ships set out, widi a crew of sbsty and 
provisions for thirty months aboard. As early as February 1516 de Solis 
thought he had succeeded, wlien he readied the broad delta of the River 
Plate and on its smooth, broad sttrface^—he gave it the name of 'El Marc 
Dulce', 'the Gentle Sea'—tried to sail through to dur ‘South Sea', 

The shores of this huge river basin were sparsely iohahited, rolling 
Pampas, whose occupants lived by hunting and fishing. When the ships 
sighted a group of Indians, who waved in friendly fashion, de Solis had 
hinuclf rowed adjore. Hardly Jud he set foot on shotc when the bloods 
thirsty savages fell upon him and bis small company, killed them and 
devoured the bodies of the slain before the horrified eyes of those on board. 
The undertaking tvas immediately abandoned and the fleet returned home 
without achiesing anything. 

What no Spaniard succeeded in doing was Anally done by a Portuguese; 
yet, through extraordinary drcumstaiices, his achievement was turned to 
good account by Spain. 

Bemao de MagcUiAcs (bom c. 14S0} was brought up as a page at the 
Court of Lisbon. 1110 lively traffic in this world sea-port, the tradirion of 
Henry the Navigator, the great voyages of Vasco da Gama and Cabral, 
and probably also die return of the stonn 4 >attered caravels of Columbus 
were among the incxlingiiishablc impressions of his boyhood and youth. 
When he ivas twenty-Ave lu attached himself to the Portuguese cou> 
querors who followed Francisco d'Almeida's fleet to India, and canted 
mention by his courage and circumspection, in the wars against the 
Indians and Malays. In 1509 he served os an officer in the squadron com^i 
monded by Diego Lopet de Sequeira at Malacca; at this time there was 
among his comrades in arms one Frandsco Serrao, who was to provide die 
decisive impulse for the great achicvcnicnts latci pciformcd by Magcl- 
jilcs. During the conquest of Malacca by Alfonso d'Albuquerque in 1511 
these two struck up 2 close Aiendship. hi the following year Magelhacs 
retumed to Portugal while Settle coiumiiiidcd one of three ships which 
sailed on to Amboyna and Banda and so established the Arst direct link 
betsveen Europe and the Moluccas. 

On tliii errand Scirlos ship w^ent doivn. After perilous liazords, he 
succeeded in gaming the goodwill of the Rajah of the Island of Temate, 
which by European scandvds possessed a measureless w'caldi of spices. He 
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became ComtirniikT iu Chief of the ttiiti ve may and from dich mi $pciic 
his whole life in the Moluoc^* In a letter to Magclhies^ he wjroic: have 
discovci:ed yet anothet New World, greater and richer than Vasco da 
Gamas, He aUo described in detail the voyage thidictk but in a very 
human attempt to exaggerate his deeds, he exaggerated the length of the 
seas he had traversed. This gave Magcliiacs the idea that it must be quicker 
to reach the Moluccas the other w^y roiuid the globe dian by the Portu¬ 
guese route around AlHca and past India. 

MagtdhScs was le^ lucky than Serrao, When serving as an officer in 
Azamor, a Portuguese colony in Africa^ he was wounded in the kneecap 
by a Unco-thrust during a skirmish with Berber tribesmen anti ever oftar- 
vvards walked with a limpp On hb tettini to Court he asked the King for 
a modest rise in his modest pay: instead of the two and a half ducats a 
m<mth which liis services in India earned him lie tequmed tlirce ducats 
which W'os a remunrrarion more in keeping wiih his standing at Court* 
Emanud bt^led at this modest half ducat, refused it and so Josr the 
invaluable services of one of the greatest navigators of aE rime. Magethaes 
in a rage abandoned his Portuguese allegiance and repaired* using the 
Spanish form of his name, Fetnando dc Magdlancs, to the land W'hich 
owed its might for the most parr to exploits of foreign iiurincrSp such as 
Columbus, Vespucci and Cabot. 

At the end of Etbmary 1518 Magellan appeared before the young King 
Charles* later the Emperor Charles V. He carefully took with him a neady 
palmed globe to help him to expl^ bis plans exaedy. These were to rcacli 
the Moluccas (wlicre his friend ScrrJo was) by sailing due Spanish route 
westwards to America and using the passage which existed far to the 
southp The Amerkan condnenr widi its sharply coucractmg coasts could 
not stretch all the w^y to the South Pole, and if there really was no 
through passage, tlien one would if necessary have to sail round its furdiest 
point, as had been done rotmd Africa's Cape of Good Hope. This plan 
appealed very much to the King* because on Magellan s globe die rich 
spice islands were at last shown to he in the right—chat is, the Spantdi— 
half of the w'orld. The place wbcrc Magellan intended to sril through was 
left unmaikcd on his globe—pcdiaps the navigaior lutd more precise infot- 
madon and was hiding what he knew from spying eyes? 

After a Uctle dirhering. on March 22nd the King signed a contract 
according to which Magellan was *to discover the spke hknds in the 
Indian Ocean, lying in the Spanish half of the World*. S gteh things as the 
parti don of resulthig gains, the rights of Crown and discoverer were 
regubced; but the important thing for Magellan W'as that he cbtalned five 
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wcD-irmcd sailing ships^ two of 130, two of 90 and one of 60 tons, with 
pioviHoni for two yean and a crew of 334. 

Before these ships, which were fakly old and not too seaworthy, could 
float down die Guadali^uivir in August 1 jlp, Magellan had to overcome 
many obstacles. Portugal tried! everything to upset the preparadom; the 
Bishop of Lamego gave the advice, abounding in ‘Cluisdan ncighboiir- 
lincss', that Magellan should he done away svitli. The Spaniards on the 
other liand niistrusied liim because he was Portuguese. Tliey compdkd 
him to sack a number of Portuguese sailots he had hired; and when he 
hoisted baimers with hi$ own device on his ships before the Spanish flags 
were out of the designer's liands, ofllcials of the Spanish A dmir alty with 
drawn swords compcHcd him to haul them down. Luckily tliis foolishness 
of the flags had le^ serious consei|ucncn than on certain other famous 
historic occanons. 

On September soth, 1319, the little fleet left the harbour of San Lucar 
and made for the open sea unrler the joint flags of Spain aird Magellan. 
The command of the flotilla and of the Tmj jderd lay with Magellan himselfi 
Juan dc Cartageru commanded the San Antmh, Caspar de Queseda the 
Conifpihii, the captain of the fourth, the Smtiitgi>, was the trustworthy 
Portuguese Juan Rodedguez Serrano, and of the last, the only one 
destmed to return successful and which symbolically bore the name 
p^aoria, Louis de Mendoza. 

Magellan ordered that the fleet should set course during the day by the 
uuit of his ship, during the night by a torch burning on his dc^; if, at 
night tinic the TrrniiW in addition showed a burning rope made of rushes, 
the other ships had to show a light so as to reveal their posiriDo. This 
caused the first conflict over tlie measure of Magellan's powers of com- 
marult the small, lame man with the unquenchable eoeigy had to harrlc 
not only with the sea and winds but also distrust and envy in his own 
squadron. When at a ccm&fictice Captain Juan de Cattagena demanded a 
division of the supreme commaiul, f^gcllan seked him bodily, declared 
him a prisoner and gave him into the care ofLouis de Mendoza. And so 
he straighrway suppressed any doubt as to die level of lik nuik. 

The voyage proceeded slowly, with unflivoucable winds and heavy rain 
showers, furious storms and flat calms altcniatmg. Huge sharks swam in 
shoals about the caravclsj flying fish and wonderful birds which appeared 
to have tio hacks to rhctc bodies were observed. After sisty-ninc day^ the 
ships approached the Brazdun coast on November 2®di. 

The sailors were as hut able to go ashore and recover fiom their excr- 
trons in the lovely bay where Rio de Janeiro now stands. Fresh water. 
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predoixs pineapples, datuty dilckoi (six puHcts could be bought for a 
playing card) soon rcscotcd them. A month later the voyagic was ttsumed 
into the unknown regions south of the River Plate, 

The furtlicr they pressed soutliwaiids along strange coasts, the colder it 
grew and the moie vicious the force of the short, ^ngcrous squalls. The 
mainland proved rugged and bare, partly suow-eovered, too, for th i* is 
wintcr-dme in that region. At the end of March. Magellan decided (o 
winter ashore on the forty-ninth paralleL This tvas too much for the 
Spaniards, accustomed to the warmth of sunny Spain—^rain. snow, storms, 
bitter cold and all on sliort rations I But Mogcilan insisted on the building 
of living quartets ashore and punished one or two of the sailors who were 
squealing too vociferously for a renmi home. 

When, on Palm Sunday, April 1st. he invited scvctaJ officers to dine 
with him, the only one to appear ivas Alvaro de la Mesquita, whom he 
had promoted to the captaincy of the AntOfilc to icplaee Cartagena when 
he arrested him. During the night Caspar de Queseda with Juan de 
Cartagena, whom Mendoza had set free, attacked die Atuonh at the head 
of tiiirty armed men, threw Mesquita into chains and struck down his 
first lieutenant, who tried to rescue his captain, with dagger thrusts. The 
crew were given arms and treated to wine and a feast. 

Only Captain Serrano remained loyal to Magellan; the throe other ships— 
Cartagena's Autenie, Queseda’s CoiKcpd&n and Mendoza s were in 

a state of open mutiny. Magellan sent a boat with a few sailors under de 
Espinosa to Mendoza to arrange a parley. While Mendoza was refusing 
with a superior smile, de Espinosa thrust his dagger through his throat 
and one of the sailors despatdicd him with a blow on the lu^; de Espinosa 
and his companions then took charge of the ship without fotthcr resistance. 
During the nexi night the Amorih cast her anchor and bore down on 
the Admiralh ship, which prompdy fired a salvo; in a sliort rime this 
ship, too, was brought to subjection and not long aitcrw'ards tlic remaining 
ship in rhe mutmeers' bands caphuLticd. MageUau insisted on making an 
example. Mendoza's body was quartered (a burial practice eben in force 
in cases where it was desired to ensore that the ddurquent should not be 
able to arise on the Day of Judgment). The captain de Queseda was 
beheaded, Juan de Cartagena and a chaplain who had stirred up the crews 
to niutmy were abandoned in the desert. The foit)' sailors who had laken 
part he pardoned, after the death sentence liad been pronotmeed over them. 

The winter-sojoum in this inhospitable place lasted five months. At the 
beginning of May, Magellan sent t)je Simtiag 9 under Serrano to recon- 
noiirc southwards. Caught in a severe storm the ship was dijveo on die 
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rocky ooasi ten miks souili of the Rio dc Santa Cruz. The ihipwtectcd 
crew had to endure two months in the desert; they were supplied wirh the 
utmost difficulty from the base camp and somehow or other fought their 
way back to Magellan through deep snow. 

Nobody knew whether there were any people in this inhospitable land 
dll one day a giant turned up. Of course it wasn't really a giant, but the 
inha bit flurs the Spaniards did see seemed unusually tall to them; so in the 
later ■vetsions of the story they giew just a little more. Be that as it may, 
this giant approached, as described by the Italian knight Antonio Pigafetta, 
tlic chrouicler accompanying the expedidon, 'continually throwing dust 
all over JihuselT, and 'executing in the sand the oddest leaps, singing and 
dancing tlie wliile’. The sailors made fHciids with him; he kept oti pointing 
to Heaven,' thereby indicatiitg his conviction that die white men came 
from thence. Magjdlan presented liim witli a few small objects, including 
a miriof. When die poor giant looked in it and saw his image in it. he fell 
ovti backwards in his fright with such force that he knocked over four 
sailors, who happened to be standing behind Him, 

Tlie Spmiards found it very striking that these big natives, who lived 
in die grand style, wore footgear of liidc. These were called ’patagons', so 
they named the land and its inliabitants (who were, bcidentally, lucky 
enough not to excite any further interest in the minds of the Europeans, 
because they had no gold) after diem. And to that circumstance they owe 
dicir survival as a tribe to the present day. 

After months of waiting the weadict improved by degrees; on August 
24th the ships were at last able to resume their southerly course. Near the 
river Santa Cruz they ran into a frcicc storm, which would almost cer> 
tainly have destroyed die whole fket had not the frcquaii Sc. Elmo's Bres 
about the mastheads made it possible to keep their positions. They 
anchoted in the rivermouth, BUed up with fish, w'atcr and wood and on 
October iSth continued on dictr way. 

Shortly afterwards, on the 24th, they sighicd a cape to which Magellan 
in honour of tlic day gave the name ‘Cape of the 11,000 Virgins'. Much 
more important than the commemoration of these legendary virgins, who 
went on a sea-voyage with St. Ursula for three years and came to a fearful 
end in Cologne because the cky happened to be overrun by the Huns on 
the day of their arrival, was the fret that a deep inlet into the coastline was 
revealed bdund this cape. Magellan sent two ships into the channel, 

Tliis w'aj a very daring move, for steep mountains rose to over 6,000 
feet straight from the shore. Glaciers and sharp locks enclosed the narrow 
channel, and diat vety night a fierce storm broke out. 
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Two days pitsscd and die dctadimcut liad not returned. The sailors 
began lo plague Magellan^ widi plainrs and rcan^ to pot an end to it and 
turn bacL But he would not let himself be turacd from bis purpose. 

Suddenly they heard cannon shots—the ships they had held for lost were 
cociiing baetp bringing with them the tremendous news: *We have found 
the passage!' After sailing through a narrow cliaiuie! and a bay they had 
observed that the duod tide w^as plainly overtaking the ebb. So tbe 
channels must connect widx a great ocean I 

Despair w'as turned in axi instant into Jubilation. Even the dour MageUan 
lost coiitrob bursi into tcats^ embraced anti kissed mm who clung to each 
other for Joy, 

They then pressed on mro the passage which the world s best navigators 
had sought so long in vain. But first one of the most experienced pilots 
Esteban Gomez warned Magellan: "Commander^ must turn bade! 
We have only three months" snpphes—nobody knows bow vast the South 
Sea may prove to be.' Magellan, however, remained mimovablc. 
promised the King to find the spice islands/ be dedared, "Our oatb h 
hmdingp Death bcncefunh to any man who speaks of our returning/ 

On November ist, 1510* the fleet venmred into the narrow, twisting 
labyrinth of channels; rain drove down on them continuoiisly, their ^riew 
was batted ever and onctv by dceply-^ivcuT rocky clifis. On shore the 
natives burned open fires^ on account of the rawness of the chruatc; tiie^ 
provided the only gleam of tight to be seen in the whole monstrous dark 
suiToundmgs. And so the country got its name of'Rtcland*—T icetj del 

When the iinr^iiJUp the most seaworthy of the sJijps and carrying most 
of the provisioiis, was sent out to reconnoitre a confluent ami of the strait^ 
her pilot Gomez finally lost heart. He put his captain under constraint and 
altered course—for home. Gomez had suggested to tlic King of Spain 
even before Magellan that a search for die Moluccas by the westward 
rotitc was w-oitli while, hut his pli:^ had been rejected- It muse have been 
with bitter feelings that he now saw bis successor truly launched on the 
right course* Cornet coidd now' rerum home with the report of Magel¬ 
lan s successful diseov<^ of the westward passage, even if he did not reach 
ins original objectivep tlie sptec islands. 

Magellan spent a few days in searching for the missing ship, but was 
finally compelled to continue the vopgc with the three ship remainmg 10 
liim; he never learned that the dtifen/c? had deserted Mm^ but believed to 
the Old tliar she had gone down* Tile laborious Journey through narrow 
chatmcls, past reefs and rocky ch&, always in the teeth of dangerous 
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westerly gales, took five weeks. Since thoi tmuimenble sUpwiedu have 
mark the Magellan Strait so hated by navigators that the)'' Enally preferred 
the route aiotmd the stortit-lasked Cape Hom to the hazards of its menac* 
ing rocks. 

On November 28th Cabo Dcseado—the Cape of Yicamiiig^—was 
righted and the ships sailed out into a vast unejcplored ocean which 
h^geltan named Ei Miirc Padju& because he first saw it in ^ weather and 
cahn conditions. 

They were now sailing a sea so immense that it was ‘almost beyond 
mart’s wit to conceive’; Magellan had no idea how close he sailed to groups 
of islands—he sighted no Iwd except two barmn liate coral atolls, whi^ 
gave his crews an oppommity to rest a Ititlc and obtain firesh water 
supplies. On top of their exerrions in the difficult passage between clouds 
capped moumains they were immediately exposed to the agonies of tlie 
scorching South Sea snn, Pigafetta described thdi suficrings: 

‘The voyage across this caJm ocean lasted three months and twenty days. 
During this time we had no fiesh food; it w'os a dieadfiil dnie. The biscuits 
we had to cat were no longer bread but only dust with wbkh worms 
wett mixed, bavmg eaten dirough the biscuit and ah smelling unbearably 
because of the urine of mice. The water we had to drink was yellow, foul 
and stank to heaven. So as not to starve to death we were forced to eat 
neat’s kathcr with which the main yard was covered, to prevent rim ropes 
from tearing. These bits of leather, which had beeix exposed for years to 
die sun and the winds, were so hard that we had to let them hang in the 
sea for five days, to soften them a little. Tlijcn we roasted them on txals 
and am tiiem. In our dire distiicss we fiequenriy consumed saw-dust. £vm 
rats, so abhorrent to mankind, wme a much-sought delicacy. We paid a 
ducat apiece for them, but alas there were not enough. As a result of this 
bad nouririuuent a strange disease fell upon us. The upper and lower gums 
swelled so greatly as to cover the teeth, so that the rick man could take no 
food. Niuctcen men died fiom this eviL To add to this about thirty men 
lay sick with pains and even open sores in their arms, chests and legs, or 
other ports of the body. But these iccoveicd.’ 

On Maich6th, 1521, they at last reached an island, the sigbr of wliich did 
much to raise the low spirits of die crews. Little boats fnit of naked, olive- 
brown natives surrounded rite caravch; the islanders climbed nimbly 
aboard them and be^n with great skill to steal everythbg they coulrl by 
hands on. Even a heat made fast to the prow erf the ship was taken, and 
Magdbn had to undertake a punitive expediriou into the island to get the 
boat back; he also brought back coconuts, yam roots and sugar-cane for 
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Uk nourishinenc of his crews, Bcscausc some of the natives had 

been killed during the fight ashonr, it became necessary to leave these 
islands, which the sailors had christened 'Ladrones''—the Thieves' Islands, 
Even as the ships sailed away the natives' boats flitted adroitly in and out 
among them; a cat-and-mouse chase ccsnited, witli tltc Spaniards bearing 
down on the boats under full sail white the natives hurled stones and over 
and again managed most skilfully to avoid being rammed. 

Sit days later the flotilla catnc upon a large;, ^y island, but dared not 
Und on it; hut a smaJlcc uninhabited islet was safe enough for MagcUan. 
It was the island of Samar, one of the PhiUppmes. The skk vreic brought 
ashore, Magellan had a pig slaughtered, tiesh w'ater assuaged their parcJicd 
throats and tasted better thati vintage W'Inc, 

Those sulleHng &omscurvy recovered with amaang speed; soon !t was 
possible to resume the voyage with strengdi rented and renewed. At the 
beginning of April Magellan reached Zebu, the capital of the Philip¬ 
pines; he was now in the area of ilic Malayan-Chinesc culture, so die 
Moluccas could not be far away. Yet it svas not Magellan's destiny to see 
the promised land, near tliough it he. 

In spite of an attempt on tin? part of an Arab trader to stir up the Ruler 
of Zebu against the white men, on tiic ground tiiac they were ‘of the same 
warlike race whidi had conquered Calicut, Malacca and otlicr large 
islands*, Magellan was able to come to friendly terms with this chiefl A 
grand banquet was lield to seal the friendship; tiiere were turtles* eggs and 
palm wine, which was served in kegs and imbibed titrough small reed 
pipes. Four pretty young girls almost as white as the Europeans provided 
a musical accompaniment on drums, tuned kettle-drums and triangles. 

After this prelude Magellan was able to get down to more serious 
(natters: trade and conversion to Christianity. A lively barter-trade set in 
during the first days. The islanders brought scales and prices svere quickly 
agreed; fourteen pounds of iron brought the seafiTen ten pieces of gold, 
each worth about fifteen ducats; for beads and other trifles die islanders 
paid in pigs, rice and other foodstuffs. Converdon proceeded at a breath¬ 
taking pace. The King was the first to he baptised, on Magclkn's promise 
that he would thus beco me the most important nder io ah the islands, then 
jOO of his vassals, and in the a&cmoon his wife, with forty of her retinue, 
joined the queue. A number of idols were destroyed: the ship's chaplains 
baptised another a,ooc Islanders within the next fevv days, while Magellan's 
sailors stormed and burned to the ground every village which resisted titis 
conveniort-drive and killed the inhabitants. Wherever such a village had 
stood, they erected a consecrated cross. 
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In order to prove the power of the ChihtUn (lod Magellan imdcrtook 
to help the King of Zebu in the conquest of the IsUod of Mikujt. lying to 
the eastward. In vain did his companions entreat him to eschew this 
venture and sail on to the Moluccas, Magellan set our at midnight with 
three sloopsj carrying three camion and sixty heavily armed Spaniards. 
Twenty-five barges with i,ooo warriors from 2 iebu went with liim. 

They sighted the enemy island at dawn. L%ht-hcartedly refilling any 
assistance from his native allies, so confident did he feel, he waded ashore 
wtdi his men, not even tronhling to load the camion. A village near the 
sliotc had been abandoned by the islanders and this the wliite men burned 
down. At this moment the men ofMaktan bore down upon thetn, with 
three dciachmcnts of about 500 men coming from different directions; in 
their left hands they bore great shields of wood, in their right bamboo 
spears. Magellan gave orders to fire on all three fronts, but tlic muskets 
failed to have the desired effect; the natives skilfully covered themselves 
with tfadf siiields and were only the more angered by tlic shooting; and 
though the balls tore thioiigh the tough wood of the diiclds, tlte wounds 
they inflicted were not serious. The small company of Spaniards was over¬ 
whelmed by a luil of stones, lances and darts. But when Magellan gave 
the commaiid for an orderly retreat, most of his men fled before the 
menacing weight of numbm and only a few remained w ith their com¬ 
mander to cover the ndthdrawaL 

Magellan was struck Siigh upon tire tliigh by a poisoned dart, a stone 
knocked his helmet of steel from hU head. He lud nearly readied the safety 
of the boats and was already kno;-dccp in the water when an enemy lance 
struck liis forehead. With grim dctemiinarion he turned the lance on an 
attacker and drove it deep into his back. He tried to draw liis sword, but 
as he did so a savage blow paralysed his tight arm. A Malay sprang at him 
and dealt liini a deep wound in the left thigh with his cnila^ The com- 
majider sank dosvjj in die water, die natives threw diciiiscLvics on him and 
hacked hii body to pieces with spears and eiitlasscs. With him died 
Cristobal Rabclo, captain of the Viciofia, and six of his sailon. Then at bat 
die Spaniards contrived to open fire fioui the sloops w'idi their cannon 
and drove off the islanders. 

*5o slew they our mirror, oin light, our support, our steadfast leader. 
While they were dealing him 1 m death-wounds, be turned several dines to 
sec whether we were all safe in the boats/ wrote Pigafetta. The iidiabitants 
of the Philippmes honoured tkeiumeofdie grrat navigator for centuiics; 
the dcsccnd^ts of the men of Maktan inherited the slur that their fore¬ 
fathers had da in this outstanding man. 
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Re. 20* "flicy dbcoveitJ a htig^ ootm—boi nm iIk wothijm cundaeDt. Magcllm's 
voy^^ pirpjjTtI tlic [^iitid fotj true qpprctuiiMi erf di£ Rardi^s stmctiirr, ofib con^f^ 
and of die rclAtkjmMp between m bal and witicr. 


Median achieved what Columbus attempted in vain—Ivc found the 
western sea-route to India. He also discovered the passage which ColLtm* 
bus liad failed to find tc may be tliat the Exing of hh name cm this difEcuh 
and little-loved passage has to some extent detracted from hb tremendous 
achicvcmcfitl for be threw open to the western world a sector of the 
earth’s surface of whose vast extent the geographers of the day Ixad no 
conception* By sailing across the l^acifie far the hrxt time in history 
MageUan provided the mte knowledge of the world’s sizej and by facili¬ 
tating the first drciunnavigation of the globe (for from the Moluccas 
onwards the ships Jiad only to sail a knowm route} he confirmed its proper 
shape by turning a more or less credible theory into an irrefutable fact* 
Tlic leader’s death was followed by a further disaster for the fiect* Tfie 
imcxpccted defeat had robbed the Spatiiards of their aura of in^indbility 
and now the King of Zebu wanted to undo Im act of stibiiiission* So he 
crcachcrously invited the Spanish oflicers to a great farewell fesdviry* 
Only one of them foresaw the foul deed; Juan dc Serrano^ the last of die 
original leaders^ the only sea-captain who liad remained staunch to 
Magellan during the mutiny and the best seaman in the fleet. He iivamcd 
themuor to accept the mvitadon. ButDuratc Barbosa, whom the Spanlardi 
h ad elected asJointH^ommander with Serrano, objected that one could not 
so insult a King who had become a Christian* 

In order to clear hiTmclfof the taunt of cowardice Senano was the first 
to jump into the boat that was to take him and Barbosa, with twenty-four 
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of tbc most impomnc Spaniards, asborc. Tbc native ruler inreivcd them 
widi honours and a festive batiij^uet was served under palitMtccs. While 
die Spaniards were enjoying the cosdy £hii& and die pain) wine, a horde 
of armed wandors lidl upon them and butchered tbem like cattle. Only 
Serrano, who was loved by die islanders for tiis gendc and just character, 
was spared, 

The honrtiicd Spaniards on board the ships watched aghast as the bodies 
of their murdered olHccrs were dragged to the shore and flung into the 
water. Then a howling mob appeared in tlicir midst with Serrano tn 
chains, stripped and almost naked. Serrano shouted to his comrades: 'Fire 
two cannon on them! Then they will let me go and I shall be freed. Help 
me, for the love of the Holy Modicr of God I' 

They were just rushing to the cannon when Serrano^s brothcr-indaw, 
Juan Carvalho, shouted to them to stop, so as not to incur any further 
danger. The crew, who Itod lost not only their leaders but dicir heads, 
hauled in die anchors and f loistcd soil. Deserted, Serrano stood on the sliote 
wrtngbg lits hands and in the end the inhabitants dragged him back from 
the shore. As his comrades sailed sway tliey could hear theiF hideous war,* 
cries, as Serrano, die noblest captain of die Age of Discovery, fell a victim 
to die lances of the bJood-craaed mob. 

Ofafij sailors only toS now survived, too frw' to handle all three sailing 
ships in gates and heavy seas. So everything usable was token off tlw 
Cotfcepcion and she was then himit. Tlic sailors elected Juan Carvalho as 
comnuiidcr and captaiu of the Trinidad, GoiizaLt Gomea dc Espinos 
captain of die Vicioria, 

After further hardsliips and suderings they arrived at the island of 
Palawan and were glad to replenish their stores and lead a pleasant life 
again. 

Then on to Borneo where dicy entered the harbour of Brund. A barge 
embcllhhcd with gilded serpents and decorated with blue and wiiite 
banners brought on board, to the accompaninicut of drums and bagpipes, 
eight high dignitaries, who prraented as gifts betel and attca, jasmin and 
orange-blossom, chickens, goats, some bundles of sugar-cane and three 
kegs ofarok. 

The Spaniards went ashore with their reciprocal gifts and first of all 
visited the palace of die King to whom dicy had to do reverence by bow¬ 
ing thrice with ihdr hands folded on their heads and simultaneously raising 
alteniatc feet. In addition to pcrfbmiing these aerobatic exercises they 
handed over their piesctus and after a solemn audience were led to the 
home of bis prime-minister by the bctekdiewlng monarch, surrounded 
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by his richly-bcdcckcd wito. Here there was a tremendous feasr; roast 
vea]^ capons, chicken and peacocks, turtles and fish* thirty separate courses, 
of which the rice and the swtsctnieats were eaten Eom golden spoons^ 
And with each course^ accordliLg to local custom, a small poredain cup 
of arak, the size of an egg, bad to be emptied^ 

In spite of this banquet the fitetidship did not last long, Wlten, ncKC 
day. five Spaniards were sent ashore to buy pitch and tar, they did 
not return to the ships. Instead, three junks and r50 boats appeared 
and began to swarm about the caravels, until tlicy fired a few shots and 
boarded one of the junks. The Spamards returned their prisoners for a 
good sunt of gold and a promise to fice the white men who were lieid 
on shore. As a result^ foxir of them tvere sec fiec, bur not the fifth* 
Carvalho's son. 

A litde later the Spaniards nodred thousands of wartiors gathering €m 
the shore. Camlho did not voiturc to attack them, hut instead hastily 
ordered the anchor ropes to be cut and sail to be set. It was not only die 
anchors he left in the lurch; bui, after liii brothcr-in-bw SerranOp now it 
was the tom of iiis own son* The Spanish crews were anything but sarkfied 
with their leader who displayed neither the courage and siergy of Magel¬ 
lan, nor the prudence of Sen^o. A further occurrence robbed him of their 
remain rng respect Carvalho bad caused the powder-barrel to be placed in 
hts cabin and w’as just checking its contents when he fiew into a rage and 
starred shouting at the sailor for not Inving cleaned the candle properly. 
Angrily the sailor cut the burning snufToffatid tlnew it aside—unluckily 
the glowing wick fell srraight into the open barrel While Carvalho stood 
pale and trembling awaiting the annililLiting explosion, the sailor with 
gr^t presence of mind plucked the smouldering fragment out of the 
powder and threw it scomfidly at his Commander's feet in nmekay ofliis 
cowardice^ Carvallio had libii clapped Into chiini, but that was the cud of 
his authority. Next time they tested on an unmhabited island the crew 
deposed their captoiii tmccrtmoniously. They chose instead de Espinosa as 
cotnmandtT in chief and captaiu of the TrinidoJ and Joan Sebastian dd 
Cano as captain of the KcfiJrij. 

Then they refitted the slups. This heavy task took forcj -t^vo dap with 
every man lei^ding a hand Besides die usual work of unloading* scraping 
and so oUp there were now new beams atuJ pkmks lo be made. Shoeless— 
they bad choked those down at the time of their starvation diet—they 
hacked a way through tlic thorny jungle undergrowth^ teeming with 
scorpions and poisonous snakes, then dragged heavy trcC'^Crunfcs to the 
coast and there fashioned them* 
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Whcii tlicy were at sea agaiji, they ai last reached the Moluccas on 
November <Sth, 1521, thus attaining thetr objective at the end of twenty'- 
seven months of voyaging. Some happy weeks followed, while they 
levelled in the enjoyment of rate food, fruits and spkss, abandoning 
tlteinselvcs to well-canted idleness. Dut at last the ships were fully laden 
with spices and on December tSth began the voyage to a very exddiig 
destination—homcl The TrinUiiAt however, did not reach die open seat 
she was leaky and the w'ltcr poured into her heavily. So while the Victoria 
departed under full sail, Magellan’s flagsliip bad to leium for repairs. 

Even after patclutig, this vessel bad no Inclc. She sailed back again in an 
easterly direction towards Panama, with faty-throe well-tried sailors 
aboard under the aicrgetic Icadetsliip of de Espinosa. They fought the 
wind and the weather for seven months, threc-Mths of die crew died of 
starvation and sickness, and finally the ship was forced to return to the 
Moluccas. Here they found that the Portuguese liad installed themselves 
tn the ntcandme and were determined to prevent any other nariotiaHty 
pcnctiaimg the area. The hard-tried crew of die Trinidad were imprisoned; 
for years Magellan's companions languished away. Only de Espinosa and 
three of his men ever saw tltctr homes again. 

Magellan’s original mtention had not been to sail around the world, hut 
to teach the Moluccas by the westerly route aud then sail back again. 
Bui wlien the Victoria left the islands del Cano preferred the riih of sailing 
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the Portuguese se^oute to the murderous perils of the Padfie. fn die 
Vktmn — 70 feet bng and with a beam of 25—he sueoceded ui crossing the 
Indian Ocean and reaching Aiiica unnoticed by the Portuguese. Then the 
gallant ship had to fight for weeks with gale after gale before rounding 
the Cape. 

There followed two months of northward voyaging up the African 
coast. Thiny-iwo of the worn-out sailors died. Near the Cape Verde 
Islands they barely escaped from Portuguese pursuecs; the pumps liad to 
be manned day and night to keep the rotten vessel aHoat. 

But on Monday September 8th the VicioTia ran safely into Seville 
harbour, and fired all her cannon. Of 2dj who had set our three ytsrs 
before, durtcen sailors tottered ashore. Next day, barefoot and carrying 
candles, they made a pilgrimage to Santa Maria dc Antigua, as they had 
vowed to do when in deadly peril in die Timor Sea. And they had to 
crave forgiveness for a serious sin indeed: they had celebrated all die 
Sundays and Saints’ Days on the wrong day-^for, although PigaftQa Itad 
kept his journal most accuratrly, Europe was a day ahead of them vi-idi 
its date. How angry God must be with them diat he saw fit to cancel a 
whole day out of their lives! However, die Venetian Ambassador Con- 
tarini wlio was at die Court of Charles V, advised them that on a voyage 
eastwards round die world—^anii-clockwise—you gain a day, and vice 
versa. So they were comfocted. 

Captain del Cano’s fame soon outstripped by far that of Columbus or 
Vasco da Gama, ft was as if the man who h.id sailed roun d die world liad 
brought to the □urvdlinghuiiiaii race a new teLtioiishiptotheirown planet. 
The royal house, too, had grounds for gratitude. Tlic Viticnat cargo, 
77,000 lbs of doves, citmamoD, nutmegs and other spices was sufficient to 
defray the various expeuses of the undcmking: the co^i of five ships, their 
equipment and trading cargoes, as well as the crews’ pay. Over and above, 
the Crown kept many a thousand ducats as dear profit. Small wonder that 
the niatiiiers received princely rewards. Dd Cano was awarded, besides a 
life-pension, a coat of arms embodying cJove-htaiichcs, nutmegs, cinna¬ 
mon and a globe with the tcgoid: 'Primus circuindcdistj me!* (‘First didit 
thou sail around me’). 

Unfortunately this haul of spicci had to remain an excepdon for Spain, 
for so long as the two Catholic Powers continued ro rule, the earth re^ 
mained tidily halved; the Spaniards plundered America, the Portuguese 
Asia. The chief diffi^restecs between the two Colonial Empires lay in the 
much shorter distance the Spaniards had to sail to teach their oversea 
possessions and that they could maintain their sea supremacy mote easily. 
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cvm i f they Jiad to deal \v\iA\ vidou$ amcki from die French and Eridsh 
pirates or fitotn privaiten, which managed to capture many a heavily- 
bdeu galleon. The Spaniards pressed deep into the jungles and mountains 
of their conttnent, destroyed die nadve kingdoms and made certain of 
their hold on the new possessions by the exterminatioa of a few milliDn 
[ndians. 

It was quite die opposite widi the Portuguese who. in spite of aU ihctr 
power and wealthy were not strong cnou^ to tnaintain their mastery. 
For they only had strong-poirits on the coast of Asia; their strength was 
concentrated on the safeguarding of the long sea-route. This required 300 
\vardiips and the succeeding centuries proved that diis too heavy a 
task for Pomigafs small popubtion. Aud soon new sea-powers appeared 
on the scene—England and Holland. 

Portugal was defeated in 15S0 by Philip II. but as early as 15SS Spain 
suHered a portentous reverse, when her proud Armada was destroyed in 
the EnglisU Channel betw'cm Dover and Calais. In 1600 the English* 
pressing oieigcticalJy abroad, founded the British East India Company; in 
1601 the Dutch followed with a West Indian one. By 1615 the powder of 
the Dutch was already sufiicietii to enable them to ^feat dcasivdy the 
combined Spatilsh and Portugue^ Beets at the battle of Mabcca. 

The first ckcumnavigarioii of the w'orld had solved old riddles and set 
new ones. It proved once for all that Antcrica was a septate continent 
and nor a part of Asia. The old theory of three tontiiicnti s\'as exploded; 
W'cte thcce only four—or five perhaps* Since it was known how large was 
the northern bnd-mass of the globe it was iliought thai: die earth could 
only he habneed by the presence in the soudicm half of a large, unknown 
eonrineiit: the mapscontairied an entty "Terra australis nondum cognica’— 
‘the southern continent yet to be discovered'. But nothing more was to 
be found out from them. Indeed during the second half of the sixteenth 
century tliey exposed a baffUng confusion of ideas. Some still held to the 
scholastic science, some used Ptolcmacus* projeeden, others teproduoed 
isolated new discoveries, odiers again combined them with old and false 
nrprcscntatiotis. Magellan^ voyage liad He a strong impression of the vast 
extent of the Pacific Ocean, it hid also made dear the dangers of sailing 
this tremendous desert of water. Why had he not sighted die Souchem 
continent, which was supposed to stretch up to die Equators 

The huge Pacific did not seem a pardcubrly inviting field to the 
explorers of the time and, because It lies meonveniendy on the bordcr-lme 
bciwccij the Pacific and Indian Oceans and far from all the main trading- 
routes, Austraha was bter identified as die northern edge of New Guinea 
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or part of ihe isUnds of Oceania. Moreover, the powcr*politicnl rivalry of 
the sca-powm brought it about that the few pieces of inforimtioii w^ch 
were obtaifitd disappcacctl either in the Portuguese state archives at home 
or in the Duteh records in Batavia. 

So we do not know whether Portuguese sailors from the Moluccas 
reached the nortli coast of Aiistralia chat lay so near at Iiand, though k 
would be surpdsmg if they failed to do v>. One thing is ccitaiut dioughp 
and that is that in 1601 the Portugucw Godinho dc Eredia reached it from 
Melville IsbficL 

However, the fint news about that area etached Europe through the 
Dutch w*ho contributed m ost to the opening-up of that unknown area of 
the ocean. Even if dierc was nothing to trade in or to conquer on the coasts 
of its numerous islands^ the voyages of exptoradon did ar lease produce 
new geographical data: Dutch scientists were able to delineate on their 
maps Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji and die Friendly liknds among other 
bland groups. 

In i< 5 o 5 the Dutch East India Company cfionisced Captain WiUcm 
Jauszoon iviih the task of accurately chatting the tmiumse island of Ne w 
Guinea, first sighuxl as long ago as 152^; oit thb tnfrshm he ran up against 
the Australian coast in the Gulf of Carpentaria. The following year brought 
one of the most important discoveries of the time, bur nobody outside the 
body of competent experts employed by His Catholic lEghness of Spain 
heard anything about it, Lub Vaez da Torres began an important voyage 
in i6oj with a view^ to redbeovering the Solomon hLuids, first seen in 
15(57, Taking a more southerly course dun his predecessors, he discovered 
Tahiu, the Mahimki Islands and the Torres Islands which form part of the 
New Hebrides. Soiling fijrthcr westwards^ he discovered the Loubiadcs 
and traversed die strait, which 'ivas afterwards to bear hb name, between 
New Guinea and Australia; thus proving tint the former really was an 
island and not part of the Southern Contment everyone was ]cH:^kijig 
for. 

All these scusadona! results were kept secret; 156 years later when they 
captured Manila, the English found among die secret archives a map in 
which the Torres Strait was shown and so helped the dbeoverer to win 
posthumously die fame he earned so long before; it was not rill 1770 that 
Cook repeated the passage of the Straits. 

During the following years Dutch discoveries along the Australian 
coast—they called it New Holland—increased in number. The Dutch 
captains had made the discovery that they reached Java, the first and 
almost exclusively Dutch cradiug^>ost, more quickly if after sailing round 
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the Cape, thcyr allowed the favourable wesr winds of the Souihcm Hcnii- 
spbere to fUl ihctr sails as long as possible. Jn dm way any ship which did 
not ttmi northwards soon enough cwne upon die coast of the Australian 
mainland. The first to land on it was Dirk Hinog, whose ship, the 
EenJragtt cast anchor in Shark Bay in i6i<S. liartog pm up a post with m 
inscription and left the spot hasdly as it looked most inhospitahle. iii 1624 
Captain Vlaining came to the same place with the Geelvittk: as dicrc was 
nothing to remove he left his mark-^^other post. Gradually the west 
coast became quite well-known and in 1627 Pieter Nuyes reconnoitred 
part of the south; but sdil nobody knew whether this was the 'South 
Continent’ or just another large island. So in 16142 Anton van Diemen, 
Governor General of Java, sent out Captain Abel Jmsaoon Tasman who 
bad sailed to Japan three years earlier, to look for the Southern Contmeiit 
Thus began the lust great expedition into the waten of Australia and 
Occarua; its completion marked Tasman oat as one t>f the century’s 
greatest navigators. 

Tasman ventured further south than any previous commander and so 
reached the southern point of Tasmania, which was, however, not named 
after him dll much later; He himself called it Van Diemen’s land, bur with¬ 
out knowing that it was an island- Condtitiing his voyage he discos'ered 
New Zealand, to which he also gave a name — 'StaaU^nd'—which did 
not endure. He gave it that name because be thought he was looking at a 
part of those Staateu Islands, [ymg off South America, which those 
energetic sailocs te Mairc and Schouten had discovered; he also believed it 
to form part of the Southem Continent. Then he followed its west coast 
northwards and discovered the southem Tonga Islands, the Fiji group. 
New licUud (New Mccklmbuig) and New Briiain (New Pomerania), 
On the other hand, when he returned m June 16+j he had never sighted 
an inch of the east coast of Australia, atthoi^h he had circled the whole 
continent. As a result of liis voyage the great tract in which mpn expected 
to find the Southem Continent was appreciably reduced in size; what U 
more, the idea that Australia stretched away to the South Pole was no 
longer tenable. 

By this and a further voyage in 115144 Tasman proved that Australb 
could not be the great 'Souihem Condtient’. it was smaller than expected, 
but appeared bigger than it really is because on his second voyage Tasman 
missed the strait which Torres had unbeknow'n discovered and consis 
qumdy declared that Australia and New Guinea were one solid land 
mass. Neat Australia’s north-west coast he found several tracta of unknown 
land, among them that now known after him as Tasman’s Land. 
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ficom the economic poiiic of view his reports wei?c disappomting. 
According to the ideas of the titne only die ease and south coast of Aus* 
tralia would have been worth possessing and nttthcr of them was as yet 
known^ So die Diit]db. put an end to tbdr exploratory voyages and thereby 
missed a great oppontmity to obtain possession of a promising and valu¬ 
able continents 

The fifth continctit was lc& unmolested—nauly the English pirate and 
ad\^tuicr Wiltiam Dampier carried out a voyage of discovery in Auma* 
iun waters cowards die end of die century—until 1770, when in terest in 
Australii reawakened. It was the British Admiralty which took the deer* 
sivc step after Bougainville in sailing round the world had Eulcd to reach 
the east coast of Australia in 1768. They ordered James Cook to *$ail 
southwards^ to discover the Continent [still ineaning die cmdiscovcted 

South Condnent *] to latitude 40® S,, if you do not oonie upon it sooner. 
If you see no signs of land whatever, look for die Cdndncnt in a westNvard 
direction between 40 ^nd j 5 degrees untii you discover it or meet the ea&t 
coast of New ZealancL If you do not disOTver the Condnent, fix New 
Zealand's geographic:!] position as exactly as possible/ Never has there 
been a clearer brief for the discovery of a new comiiicnt and if all the 
geographers had not been wrong Cook would surely have found the 
Segenebrj* land-mass which was supposed to maintain the earth s babnee^ 
As it was, lie (ailed, but the residts of Im voyages were more important 
than didr orighial aims; for they put an end for all rime to the possibility 
of great geographical errors and brought the age of the great voyages of 
exploration to a dose. 

James Cook fboni 1728} was of humbLe or igin and worked hts w'ay up 
in the merclunt service, tk made such a rmrk by good sdcntific w*ork at 
the survey of the St. Lawrence in Canada and also in Newfoundland that 
the Royal Sodety nominated him for tire coiiunand of a ship tn an 
expedition planned to observe an occurrence of the first importance to die 
world of sdcncc-^e transit of Venus across the sun's fa« on June jtd. 

»7^- whidi was certain to liavc an important bearing on the nKasuremeaii 
of the disunce between die eardi and the sum Thu was the first instmee of 
a new men ta! attitude among the peoples of Europe as the modve for 
voyages ot exploradon and dbeoTN-ery. Since the discovery of America 
there had awaketicd a general dnvc to obtain exact knowledge of dte 
world, of nature, of &ctt, to spread knowledge of these things and to 
test them in the light of scientific ctiddsnL Now k was no longer a uild 
urge for adventure or a bigoted zeal for convcrdcm, no longer the hunger 
for gold* spice or tiches, no Longer the dcritv for power or fame, but 
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nuinly ftsplric of enquiry tmo facts anti a hanging £br exact sdendfk know- 
ledge that drove men out to seek distant liodzom. 

In the course of die seventeenth and eighteenth centudes the spidt of the 
scioitLsts bad come to the support of ibc keen sense of advcntuic which 
had moved the great navigators to press on into the imkiiown. The 
captains of the sailing ships no longer relied on their luck, their knowledge 
of seamanship and a kind of sixth sense, like Coluinhus, in order to find 
their way about the oceansi on the contrary they were continually in a 
better position to make use of new improvemmts. 

Thanks to the progicss of cartography nothing whidi came to men's 
knowledge was lost any more; everything could now be entered on maps 
and charts and banded on to die s^ots of the future. In 15S9 Gcihaid 
Krcmci (1513-1594}, who m the prevailing fashion had adopted the 
excellent name of Mercator, soon to become famous throughout the 
world, published an epoch-making map of eighteen sheets which showed 
(he whole of the c^ith as then known, for the use of seafarers. For it lie 
used a projection which he did not actually invent, but whose general 
adoption and use throughout the world he certainly ensured. On a remark¬ 
able new piinctple — ^thc distance between die parallels being measured by 
lino at mcrcasing distances apart—it was possible to join two given geo¬ 
graphical points in such a way that the line joining them cut all the 
meridians at the same angle. This enabled sailors to plot their cotuse with 
obvious case, 

ii was not only the ijicteasing number of maps or the improvements in 
dicir presencarion ivhkh made deep-sea navigation so much easier, but the 
provision of all sons of new mstruments in dm period of blossoming 
sdemific activity. In 1604 Zadiarias janszen constructed liis icicscopc; this 
invention not only helped sailors by its direct use hut also in a very round- 
about and complicated manner, by enabling Galileo to observe the moons 
of Jupiter, Since these looked like small points of light, which every now 
and then went out, as they drclcd the planet, they prDsdiled a cosmic signal 
which it w'as possible to observe &oni widely separated points on the 
earth’s surface at the same time and 50 made it possible to establish gco- 
graplikal longitude if one knew the right rime. After 1729, when the 
chronometer was constructed, this of course no longer presented any 
di£calry. In 1731 the rvdecdng sextant arrived as a simple method of 
taking icckonings- Since 1755 wlien the ftrst reliable moon tables were 
produced, the fixing of longitude and latitude has gndually reached a 
perfection which was at the disposal of all map-makers as well as all map- 
u$e&. 
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James Cook ’ft'as givai command of the wanhip for Ids 

vovage of astEotiomk ohservaiion and geographic CJcploration and fint 
sailed round Cape Horn to Tahki The traniit of Venus was observed dicre 
III good wcadicf coiididons and Cook then turned to the second part of 
his mission—the search for the Southern Concinent, He reached latitude 
40*^ without meeting any land; so he turned towards New Zealand, which 
was supposed to be part of the continent.. 

Cook was the first since TaimanV day to approach that country. He 
was able to cstablisli that this was ecrtainly no great Jand-mass^ but rather 
tsTO islands separated by a narrow pa^ge—the Cook Strait* which he 
discovered and whicJi beats his nanuc^ The inhabitants were warlike 
cannibals^ on whose closet ac^juaintance Cook set no great store. 

After reconnoitring (and charting) the coasts in these unknown w'aters* 
where for three wrecks fierce tempests raged and rhe ship was continually 
threatened with shipwreck on steep clilEt he sailed to Australia at tlic 
beginning of the Antarctic winter and on April 19th readied the cast coast, 
which no European had yet seen. He cruised along six hundred sea-miles 
of unkno wn coast through waters tliick ’witli perilous reefs and shoals and, 
hi spite of die condnual danger of shipwreck, cliancd the position of these 
atolk, shoals and reefk He even collected new botani^ knowledge; 
nearly four hundted unknown plants were brouglu; to lighL Finally the 
British Govcmnicnt profited hmdsoniely froni this voyage, (or Cook 
annexed the whole of the cost coast 

Although ships and navigation Iiad improved considerably since the 
early voyages of discovery, die dangers liad not dintutuhed to any 
appredabic extent On June loth, 1770. the fate of the Btdeat^<nir appeared 
to be soalcxi; she lay on a hidden reef Cook lias described diis desperate 
situation as follows: 

*ln this situadoEi all the sails were immediately taken iiii and the boats 
hoisted out to exambic the depth of water round the sHp; we soon dii- 
covxrcd that our fears had not aggravated our mtiforttifiCi and that the 
vessel had been lifted over a ledge of tlic rock, and lay in a hollow within 
it,, . ^ To our great misfortune and disappointment we could not move 
her: during all this ttme she conthmed to Wat with great violence against 
the rock, so that it was with the uoTEOit difficutcy that we kept on our 
legs; and to complete the sceme of distress, we saw by the %Ht of the 
moon the sheathing boards from the bottom of the vessel floating away al I 
around her.,, ^ This^ however, w'as no rime to indulge in conjccturCi nor 
was any eflort teniittcd m despair of success: tliai no time might be lost. 
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the water wu immctlutcly started in the hold, and pmnpcd up; six of oiu 
guns, being all we had on deck, our iron and stone ballast, casks, hoop- 
staves, oil Jars, decayed stores, and many odicr things that lay in the way 
of heavier materials, were thrown overboard with the utmost expeditioa, 
every one exerting himself with an alaenty almost approaching to cheerful¬ 
ness, without the least repining or discontent; yet the men were far too 
imprest with a sense of their situation, dm not an oath was heard among 
them, the habit of pcofmcncss, however strong, being instandy subdued, 
by the dread of incurring guile when death seemed to be so near.’ 

But all these endeavours seemed in vain: 

*70 our inexpressible surprise and concern she did not float by a foot 
and a half, though We had lightened her pea r £fty ton, so much did the 
day tide fall short of that in the night..,, At two o'clock she Uy heeling 
two or three streaks to starboard, and the piimacc, which lay under her 
bows, touched the ground; we had now no hope but &om the tide at 
midnight, and to prepare for ft we carried out our two bower-anchon, 
one on the starboard quarter and the other right a-stetn,.. that the next 
cf^irt might opctaic on the ship, and.., draw licr ofi'from the ledge upon 
which she rested, towards the deep water,.., We observed at the sa m*- 
time that the leak mcicased to a most alarming dt^ree, so that two mote 
pumps were maimed, but unhappily only one of them would work; 
three of the pumps, however, were kept going, and at nine o'clock the 
ship righted, but the leak gained upon tis so considerably, that it was 
imagined she must go to the botiotn as soon as she ceased to be supported 

by the rock-We well knew that our boats were not capable ofcairying 

all of us on shore, and that when the dreadful crisis should arrive; as all 
command and subordinarion would be at an end, a contest for presence 
would probably ensue, that would increase even the horrois of ^pwrcck, 
and tei inmate in tbc destruction of us alt by the hands of each other.. , . 

‘To those only who liavc waited in a state of such suspense, death has 
approached in all his tOTOTs; and as the dreadful moment that was to 
dcticmttiie our fate came on, everyone saw his own sensadons pictured in 
the countenances of his companions; however, the capstan and w'bidlass 
were manned with as many hands as could be spaced from the pumps, and 
the ship floating about twenty minutes after ten o’clock, tlte eflbrt was 
made, and she heaved into deep water. It was some comfort to find that 
she did not admit more water than she had done upon the rock ,,, but 
having now endured the cxcorive foriguc of body and agitarioo of mind 
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for more than four and twenty heuK, anti kivUig buL little hope of 
succeednig at last, diey began to flag^ none of them could work at the 
pump mote than five or abc minutes together* and duen^ being totalis 
exhausted they threw themselves down upon die dccL ,, 

In this situirion^ Mr^ Monkhotisc, one of my inicklupmenp came to me 
and proposed an expedient he had once seat iKcd on board a niereliant 
ship* which sprung a leak that admitted above four feet water an houTt 
and which by this expedient ^vas brought safdy £:oiii Viigum to Lon-* 
don.,,, To this man* therefore* the ore of the expedkut, which is called 
fothnring the ship, was inimedhtciy conmmtcd *.. and he performed It ia 
rhii nuiuicr: he took i lower studiho.g sail, aiid having tnixctl together A 
large qiuiidry of oddiaro and wool, chopped pretty nnsU, be stitched It 
down Id l i a nd f n ils upon the sail, as l^htly as possible, and over this he 
spread the dung of our sheep and other filth..., When the sail was thiit 
prepared, it was hauled under die ship's hononi by ropes, wbkh kept it 
^fid wlieti it came under the teak, the suction which carried in 
die water, carried in with it the oakham and wool fioin the surface of the 
hiL .,. By the success of this expedient our leak was so far reduced, that 
instead of gaining upon three pumps. ii was easily kept iiudcr by one. 
This was a new source of confidmee and comfort; the people could hardly 
have expressed more joy if they had been akcady in port; and tlieir views 
were so £ir from being hnuted to running the ship adiore in some harbour, 
either of an island or the main, and building a vessel out of her nuceriaJs 
to carry us to the £ast Indies, which had so lately been the utmost object 
of our hope, that nothing was now thought of hut ranging along the 
shore in search of a convcnlcut place to repair the damage she lud suffered, 
and then prosecuting the voyage upon die same plan as if nothing had 
happened.' 


Cook now set out on his homeward voyage, tiaveising the Torres Strait 
for the first dme Jtnee its discovery, and thus at Use bringing it to 
notice; then around the Ca^ and back to £ngUnd, where he was accorded 
im enthusiastic wxlcoiue. His reports about New Zealand's good harkrtns, 
its well-watered plains and lovely forests, and its temperate rlima^e feJ so 
the Utcr colonisaaon by Europeans; Australia too. the forgotten fifth 
ctmtinent, began to attract mote actennon. now that it seemed to have 
morrto offer than its arid western regions had promised. huridenuUy, the 
condiumt was siil] kno'^vn by the name New Holland which the Dutch 
lud grven it; it was Matthew Flinders, who after completing the explora¬ 
tion of the Aiutralian coastal regions proposed in 1S14 that the new 
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copdnciit should be g^ven tlie name of Australia, in memoty of die 
Southern Coiitmcjii foe which men had searched for so long. 

James Cook’s second voyage which he carried out in (he ships R^saluthit 
and Difefprfsc between July 177a and July 1775 and which took him 
through the whole unknown South Seas from iadtude tSo" to 70* south, 
proved that the search for a Southern Condnent was a work of super- 
crogadon. He twice crossed the Antarctic cirdc, meeting huge icefields 
and bergs without finding a trace of it anywhere. All the same he surmised 
correctly tliat then: must be, behind that enormous wall oftcc, acoiisider- 
ablc mass of land lying around the South Pole and even thought he had 
caught a glimpse of it. The voyage certainly put South Georgia, the Sand¬ 
wich Islands and New Caledonia on the map.. 

The west PrussLin naturalist Johann Rdnhold Forster and his sevcntccn- 
ycar-old son Georg took part in this voyage; the father, one of the first 
German explorers, earned a great reputadon for his geographic and 
naturalistic obscn'aUous and mc3.sureinents and was the first to recognise 
Australia as a separate coiidruait. The son later published his fa^erV 
sdctidfk facts and notes in books which established him as one of the masters 
of travel descriptions in the German language; but owing to a wrong- 
headed enthudasm for the Frciidi Revolution whose profosed aim was 
the cession of Maine to France, his world-wide fame did him no good. He 
was thiosvn out of Gcmiany and died lonely and in pitiful citcimistanccs. 
Noue the less, as Alexander von Humboldt's teacher, he contributed an 
indispensable diaptcr in Germany’s spiritual development and was fox that 
reason promptly rc-Germanised later by those who value intcllocttial 
achievements by sticking a nationalistic label on ihem. 

James Cook went on a third voyage, this time as captain not as a mere 
lieutenant, hi 1776 he set out widi die ships Rewlwttfn and Discovery to try 
TO find the Nor^West Passage at the top of America which had been so 
eagerly sought since Cabot's time. Parliament had oSeted a prize of 
£ao,ooo, in 1745. to anyone who discovered a passage through Idudson's 
Bay and later sdll one of jC 5,000 to whoever might approach to within a 
degree of the Nordi Pole. 

ApparemJy Cook preferred to sail round the world ohcc too often 
tathi^ than once too little, for he did not cross the Atlantic to the northern 
tip of America, hut on the contrary betook himself to the opposite hemi¬ 
sphere and looked for the passage back to fiont. The course he took 
w'as round the Cape to Tasmania and thence into the radfic. 

In Dcccmbci 1777 Cook came to a group of islands about whkh 
nothing uscfiil had come to lighi for a long rime; he charted their western 
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halt' and calldi thdii the Sandwich Islands (aiming thiem not a6tr the 
snack, but in honour of the First iord of the Admiralty^ to whom he owed 
Ills coinmissioas}. Tonlay diey ate known as Hawaii^ Then he pushed on 
as faf riorEh as possible. 

Tlic reverse side of North America was all too scantily kiiowTi. Since 
the days of Drake, who was verj- inaccura te, nobody had bothered about 
improving geographical knowledge in iJicsc parts. Cook esublisl^cd that 
the coast went further W'tst than it w^ held to and charted the whole 
completely nnkriown north-west coast of America as far as Alaska. He 
then cleared up a quesdon about which only the vagEicit ideas had hitherto 
reigned — the rcladon of die iiorthcnt comers of the two great continents 
of Asia and America to one another. Cook cliartcd with exactitude both 
Bristol Bay and KuskoqLiim Bay, sailed through Nelson Strait into Norrin 
Sound and on August at a point 65° 46"" nonhi reached die cKtremc 
western point of the American knd-inass, the eastern boundary of the 
narrow strait herween the Old and the New Worlds. 

This Strait Cook, named the Bering Strait, after its discoverer. Fifty 
years earlif!r die Dane Vitus Bering (bom t 4 So) scrvhig as a Rmsian 
officer had accepted a mission from Peter die Great to establish whether 
Asia and America were one land mass, or two scparacc ones, and had sailed 
along the Siberian coast. This vo)^ge made it dear that the two great 
contments were sundered by a sea: in the fogs through wliich Bering had 
to sail he failed to realise that the Straits which Lter came to bear hb name 
were only a narrow passage and not a broad sea. 

After passing through tlic Bering Strait, Cook succeded in forcing a 
way northwards into die Arctic Ocean. He pressed on to latitude yt near 
Cape ley in Nonh Alaska* then, halfway to success, an impssable ice¬ 
field barred his way. Nobody had ever been so far north and he had prob¬ 
ably not expected to liave to go so far into the Polar dtclc to look for his 
North-West Passage. He cstablislied that the long-sought passage could 
bring no economic or transporrational benefit, but decided oil the same to 
complete lus voyage to the Atlantic, Till then lie only incemipted bis 
ntission. 

Cook sailed back in hb far-sighted way straight fiom the PoLr night 
to the tropical sunshine of Hawaii so as 10 use the months during which 
winter rdgns in the Arctic to the best advantage in exploring those fortile 
blonds. 

For two months the inhahitonts of Hawaii were well disposed; then one 
day the Dis<0ucjys sloop was stolen—ic was February i4xh, 1779—and 
Cook went odiozie to take the local chief aboard as a liostage until it was 
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brought back. But whcu the women got cxcjteci about it, he dccidcti 
agaiusi it aucJ warned to tetum to his ship. Just at this cddcal moment the 
news arnvtd that English boats had hied on docing nadves and had killed 
a ptintdoig. Thh roused die natives to extreme fury; the men wrapped 
ihcmsclves in war^nuts, armed themselves with lances and stones, and 
attacked Cook and his companions. 

lieutcnajit King, who continued CookV diary, described the events as 
fallows: 

‘One of die natives, liaving in Iiis hands a stone, and a long iron spike, 
came up to the Captain, flourishing his weapon, by way of defiance, and 



direatcning to throw the stone. The Captain desired Iiiiu to desist; but the 
man persisting in his insolence, he was at length provoked to fire a load of 
small shot. Tlie man having his mar on, which the shot were not able to 
penetrate, this had no other cfiixt than to irritate and encourage them. 
Several stones were thrown at the marines; and one of the £rtcs attempted 
to stab Mr, PhiUipo with Ids paka^i but faile d in the attempt and teceived 
from him a blow widi the butt end of bis miisker. Captain Cook now fired 
his second barrel, loaded with ball, and killed one of the foremost of the 
natives. A genera] attack with stones immediately followed, and was 
answered by a discharge of musketry from the tuarines and the people in 
the boats, Tlic islanders ctaitrary to the atpcctaricms of everyone, stood 
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the fire with great firnuicss; and before the nuiriiics had time to reload, 
they brohe in upon them wirk dreadful shoius and yells, what followed 
was a scene of die utmost horror and coufusiorL 

Four of the marines were cut off amongist the rocks in tlieir retreat and 
fell a sacrifice to the fury of the enemy; three more were dangerously 
wounded; and the Lieutenant, who had received a stab between the 
shoulders with a pahona, having fortunately reserved bis fire, shot the matt 
who had wounded him Just as he was going to repeat his blow. Our 
unfortunate Commander, tire last time lie was seen distinctly, was standing 
at the water s edge, and calling out to the boats to cease firing, and to pull 
in. If it be true, as some of those who were present have timgmed, chat the 
mames and the boat-men had fired without his orders and chat he was 
desirous of preventing any further bloodshed, it is not improbable, that 
his bumanit}', on diis occasion, proved fatal to him. For it was remarked, 
that whilst be faced the natives, none of them had offered any violence, 
but that having turned about, to give his orders to the boats, he w’aj 
stabbed in the back and fell with his face into tire water. On seeing him 
fall, the islanders set up a great shout, and his body wm immediately 
dragged on shore, and smeounded by the enemy, who snatching the 
dagger out of each odier's hands, showed a savage eagerness to Iiavc a 
share in his destruction.’ 

Next day the natives sued for peace and the Englisli at least succeeded 
in retneving part of Cook’s body, which the superstitious natives had cut 
to pieces, a^ committed to the sea. 

Cterkc took over the command and in spite ofhis suStrings from a lung 
ailment tried to complete the mission which Cook had taken upon himself 
to discovex the North-West (''assage, but the weather proved even more 
severe than the year before. Shortly before reaching die 70th ladtnde huge 
kebcEgs compeiled a retreat; before the ships reached Kamchatka Clerkc 
died. 

Ucutenaut Gore led the return to the coast of China and thence round 
the Cape back to England, which they reached on August 22nd, 1780, after 
au absence of more than four years. 

White in the great age of exploration the voyages only opciitxl up 
trade-routes. Cook 00 his vopgcs explored remote regions and established 
a correct picture of the oceans and of the tebdon of the bnd and sea areas 
to the eardi's sutface. He put paid to the It^cnd of a ‘Southern Continent* 
and provided the first knowledge of Australia; after him there remained 
no expanse of sea and no laud mass to discover, with the exceprion of 
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Anlarcdtra—he luil iliowti the way to dut. This is the Judgment of 
his companion Georg Forster: 

'Taking Cook's throe great voyages together, they eonstitute a great 
whole, whidi included all the unimowti geographic regions accessible to 
ships, and replaced them with reliable knowledge of areas spread north and 
south beyond bdtude 70. From now on, a few isolated islets may be diS' 
covered in the Pacific, the position of a few which have dready been 
properly fixed, and charts prepared of certain harboun in New Zraland, 
New Holland and New England which Cook either did not visit or wheoe 
entrantxs he contented hirnseir tvith indicating. But there can be no 
further dl^vcrio of any great significance; and the globe is at last known 
from end to end,’ 


PART TWO 


INTO THE HEART OF THE CONTINENTS 









CHAPTER V 


THE CONQUISTADORS 


T he navigators who fiisi set foot otn the strange coast of the Ameri* 
can condnoit came too soon* TJie wcKCin world was quite un¬ 
ready CO occupy, colonise and mk a contineiir which suddenly 
and Lmcxpcctcdly rose up one of the waves of a dark ocean* The only 
redpe they knew was inibountkd enrichment by plundering the new 
regions* 

The painful history of Spain^s conquest of America is notj as is so oftett 
ekimed, the story of die acts of a few excepdonaliy criminal individuals* 
It was thr work of mediaeval man, vrith his virtues, vices, usag^ aJid 
ideas at the point they had jmc tbm reached, but in a distorted order of 
importancCp resuldng from the entirely strange condidom and the astro¬ 
nomic wealth of the new conrinjcnt. 

Long before a new spirit slowdy began to develop in Europe, which 
gradually aimed at greater h umaiuty among men, the dariltig of seagoing 
mei! sent the most adventurous and toughest types far afield across the 
ocean. Had not this spirit of adventure bora so vioktit and had it only set 
in 4 hundred yean laicr, the technical as well as the spiritual hypoth<^ fbr 
the discovery of America would have been much more favourable^ better 
ships, bencT navigational equipment would have reduced the perils of tlic 
seas and if it had been the Dutch navigators and not the Spanish who dis¬ 
covered and colonised America, their more humane outlook might have 
spared mankind one of its blackest epochs. 

Columbus' voyages to America were not synonytuous with the foun* 
elation of the Spanish colonial empire, Hoiri was after all only one more 
island being added to the Spanish realms. The pomt whete Columbus 
first set foot on the American mainland was as unsuitable a startirig point 
for colonisation os the islands of the Caribbean including TriiiiJaiL It was 
not till some decades brer tiiat the first settkmaita were attempted on the 
Atlantic coast of South Amerkap and these came to grief The mrives of 
the conrinefit as of the hlands were dangerous cannibak who seemed to be 
beyond taming. Consequendy the scttlcmeiit in these parts cwaly began at 
a time when it was already the usage to obtain negro jlavet from Africa to 
lcx>k after the sustenance and support of their work-shy white masters. 
The rise of die great Spanish colonial empire could never have happened 
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THE CONQUISTADORS us 

OQ the siilc where Amenca wai first discovered, its Atlantic shores. Its 
development was to unfold along the other side, tip the Pacific coast and 
north towards Mexico. The history of the Spanish Empire really begins 
on the day when Balboa waded breast-deep into the water of the Pacific 
with dritvn sword, waving on liigh the banner of Castile, and declared this 
ocean and all its adjoining lauds to be Spanish possessions. 

Two men were the first to become prominent at die same time on the 
Amcdcan continent. Hojeda, tite old daredevil, who had accompanied 
Columbus, and the tiouveau-richc cavalkr Diego tk Nicuesa approached 
King Ferdinand almost simultaneously and sought the right to settle 
colonics in America. They were both granted permission and a broad 
strip of Central America was apportioned to each. 

Hojeda borrowed money to fie out four ships. Ins rival prepared five 
ships and two brigantines out of his own resources. Hojeda's fiicet was the 
first to leave Santo Domingo and after a passage of only four or five days 
reached the coast of Catamairi as the Caribs called it, where now stands 
the port of Cartagena. The inhabitants were accO’imtcd to be bloodthirsty 
cannibali and consequently the Spanish Crown had given leave to enslave 
tlicm. Hojeda was determined to improve the state of his finances by 
instituting a little man-hunt aldiough his commander on the spot advised 
Itim strongly not to. This was Columbus’ old companion and cartographer 
Juan dc la Cosa, who wcU knew these tribes to be by nature keen traders 
who flew into a warlike rage if attacked. They had, too, a most dangerous 
weapon; their darts were poisoned with tltc juice of the Mancanilla tree 
and this poison ensured that the slighter wound produced on incurable 
delirium in the victim, who died in great agony. H<^eda, however, took 
no notke of any warnings and attacked the Carih village of Calamar at 
dawn; all its inhabitants who did not flee were either slain or placed in 
chains. Eight Indians svho were resisting in a hut were burned to dcodi 
with it. On the next day Hojeda condnu^ his man-hunt in the hamlet of 
Yurbaco, a few miles away, hue found no victitns there; oil its inhabitants 
liad betaken themselves to places of safety. While the Spaniards were 
amusing themselves in their care-fiec way, plundering the huts and swing¬ 
ing in the hammocks they found there, die natives bote down upon them 
ItIh* lightning uid butchered diem one afier another. H<deda, La Cosa and 
one or two sailors escaped into a bam and fought desperately. Hojeda, 
bdng so small, was able to cover himself cnthcly behind his shield and 
avoid all the Indians^ dans; but his comrades sank to the ground at bis 
side one after aunthcr. La Cosa, who had once deserted the sinking .Sorili] 
Maria and left Columbus in the lurch, now saw Hojeda, trusting to his 
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^fmcss of movcmcm, run away. Soon the poison began to rage in La 
Cosas woun^ls: he and his compaiiicnis perished, in agony. 

In vain did the ships wait for eighty Spaniards who had gone ashore. 
When a search was ma de of the shore, they found no one but Hojeda, who 
by utictly exhausted, hidden in a mango-thicket, dutcUing his sword. On 
his shield they counted three hundred arrow hhs. 

When n r’ft day Nicuesa appeared with his fleet the Spatuards joined 
forces in a fearful punitive expedition. The native women were so terrified 
at the sight of the unfamiliar double shapes of horse and rider that dicy 
threw themselves with their babes in their amis into the flames of thar 
burning vilbge to escape fiom thean. 

After a gruesome day of daughter die Spaimrds found La Cosa’s 
horribly swollen body. This sight robbed dxctti of any destcc to spend the 
night on bad and they withdrew to the ships with the gold they had 
pilbgcd. 

All the same a sliort time brer Hojeda went on another round-up of 
human beings and captured a considcr^le haul of sbves. At the beginning 
of 1510 be founded a settlement on the Gulf of Uraba, which he named 
San S rb»<H-»n. But the numbers of the Spaniards were woefully reduced 
by the arrow's of the IhdUus, by starvadon and also by the death sentences 
Hojeda enforced on mutiacers. He himself never changed a jot. One day, 
when ebasing Indians, he fdl into an ambush, a poisoned arrow piercing 
his thigh. He immediately had an iron made roddiot and ordered bis 
surgeon to cautcriie the wound with it. When the doctor showed 
some reluctance, Hojeda threatened him with hangmg, so he earned 
out the emergency treatment and tlic incorrigihic hothead was actually 
cured. 

Next, Hojeda sailed to Cuba and matched through the marshy, tropical 
wilderness on foot. Within a month half of his seventy men had perished. 
They bved on roots, their thint was assuaged only by brackish, salty water 
from the bgoons. When, after these wild ventures, Hojeda was finally 
rescued by ship and brought to Santo E)o[iiingo he arrived penniless as a 
be^ar and in no suite to obtain lielp for his colony. Soon afterwareb he 
died, an tmsncccssful advetiturer, and was buried, as he had doired, under 
the threshold of a church. 

Those who had remained behind under Piaarro's command were aficr 
all rescued, for die Advocate Matrin Hemandex dc £ndso, Hojeda’i 
partner in finance, had set out fitom Spain with supplies and reinfoice- 
TiiCTits before Hojeda's tetum. He had a stowaway on. board, one who was 
r unning away his aeditcis, ami once they were at sea he came 
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crawling out of 1 barrd In which be had Ixcti hiding- He was a 
strong* intdJigejit man thirty^fivc years old, by name Vasco NuncE dc 
Dalb^ 

To Endso^s great discomficure, this Balboa soon fouiid out how to make 
liicnself mdispcimblc and whi a portion of comnrandr for he was better 
anyone at disciplining a rabble of rccklcsSs fightings starvmg advm- 
turtrSv When San Sebastim was abandoned he fotnid a more suitable site 
on the Gulf of Dapen and founded the colony of that name. Here he soon 
got himself elected alcalde and then found a reason for getting Enciso 
arrested and sbippd back to Spain—lamr to find a lawyer a way to 
rcircnge himself cnnJly through his reports at Court. 

Enciso liad been imprudent enough to ban the gold trade between the 
colonists and the natives. The settlers had immediately dicovered that the 
advocate's word went for nothing in these regions* which lay in the 
sphere allotted to Nicnesa, Two ship btinging supplies desdned for 
Nicuesa were greeted with enthusiasm* unloaded and tiicn sent in search 
of the govemor* 

He had [ncanwhile sufiered c%'ery set-back and liardship attaching to this 
kind of enterprise—Action, munny, starvation^ exhaustion^ pcsdlenee and 
shipwreck. Of his considetablc force of 700 liaidcncd fighters there re¬ 
mained only forty emaciated bodies by tlie time they found him and 
brought him to Darien. 'Desiccated by extreme hunger, filthy and horrible 
10 behold,* was a contemporary's description of Im condition 

Nicuesa started oC with a bad rtiistake, by laying daim 10 aU the gold 
tliat had been gathered without bis auchodsarion. It is not surprising that 
he immediately incurred violent hostility in Dariem Balboa pretended to 
be very friendly, however^ but let things take their course: eventually 
Nicucxi was made a prisoner and, with sixteen of his cronies, placed on 
board a rickety brigantine without any provisions whatever. He besought 
his opponents to keep him in durance, hut nobody listened to liis plea and 
the wrecked vessel was tvtchout further ado pushed o(F shore and never 
seen again. 

Balboa now Iiad nobody above him , but at the same rime no authority 
to play die master on the Americaa conrineut. So it seemed prudmi to 
him to ingrariate himself with the Crown by some omstanding and 
noiablc achievement. He developed fiom a rude usurpr into a level¬ 
headed leader, who on campaigns and forays was the best fiicnd of his 
subordinates, organising a respectable army, laying in stenrs of provisions 
and sowing fields of maize. When he married the daughter of one of the 
local chtefi, he gained many powerful allies among the fodians« 
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One day when they were weighing ont of Ills Indian Eiicn<k sud* 
dcnly strarfc the scales a resounding blow and, pointing to the south, cried 
aloud that in ihac direction lay an ocean and a land licluif in gold titan 
Spain in iron, which could be conquered by a thousand mein 

That was the beckoning prize which hod luted ah Spanish adventurers 
into American watets and which had already destroyed so many of tlieni, 
Balboa set out with 190 of his best men and 600 native earners on the first 
conquistadorial march into the continent, sailed w estwards from Darien 
under die guidance of itidian pilots to the narrowest point on the Isthmus 
of Panama and, again guided by Indian path-fitidcrs* began a march of 
sixtj^ miles. Tliis *march' Jed through sixty' miles of a jungle, so impassable 
that it was not till 1851 that auyoue dared to repeat Bdboa s venture ar 
this pointy then an Anicdcaii expedirion atuunpted it and came to grief 
with heavy losses. 

The Spaniards liad to fight thek way through a jungle^ whose mighty 
trailing undcrgrowili and trcmcndoiis trce-triinhs barred all progress and 
rarely ailow'cd a simbearn to penetrate its darkness^ The foetid air was 
heavy with poisonous vapours from morales and sw^amps, while mos¬ 
quitoes and sand-flics s^v^zmed everywhere. They bad to cross mountain 
ridges and rivers; the climate and sicimess sapped thdr energy, spiny dioms 
located their clothingt snakes and wild animals lurked in the under¬ 
growth to make prey of them. Balboa had to reach an understanding with 
the savage natives^ for fie could in no circutmtances afford to have enemies 
ki hii feat. His diplotnatic nieasuies succeeded in establishing feiendly 
relations, for be was not $0 rutlilcss a murderer of Indians a$ die rest ot the 
conquistadors. But be could also be tough. When the Carique of Quarc^ 
qua tried to deny him a mountaia-paa, the Spaniards slew him and 500 
of liis wairiors in a night attack: moreovo:, Bajboa passed a savage senitnce 
P.CXI day qii all the natives who (unusually for Indians) wore womcti s 
dotbes and indulged in the 'Oriental Vkc\ He had them tom to pieces by 
bloodlioundk To die terror of the Indians, ah the Conquistadors wttc 
accompanied by these hounds, which dismembeted countless numbers. 
The dogs, like the soldiers, received a share of the hooey (which their 
ow*ncrs uattirolly put to diek own accoiuit}: some of them even hod their 
nomi;:^ and deeds entered in liistorj' books. 

This nuitncr of liquidating Lndiom and other methods used w'cre not tho 
result of sheer brutdfty. Tt must be remembered that the conquistadots 
brought with them from Europe to America the customary tncthodi of 
liquidation and torture and applied thertL with a frequency merely hdgh- 
trned by the grim condidons of exhtciicc- But m mediaeval Europe men 
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were accuscomed quite opcat|^ to carry out sucJi punishtncuts as ttiud- 
latiOD, burning by fire or boiling oil, quattering and flogging to death. 

From Quarequa Balboa marclicd on ^ith die siity-dx companions wbo 
liad managed to cheat sickness or death. On September 25th* iS^Jp 
towards ten oVlock^ the Indian gnicics indicated that tlie sea would be 
visible from the ridge in &ont of them* Balboa called a bait and went 
ahead alone* to be the first to set eyes on the new Ocean; and there on the 
ciEst of the hil! be enjoyed the unforgettable thrill of being the first Buro- 
pcan to ga2C upon die Pacific:- Balboa fell on his knees and shouted in 
greeting to the waters of the "Sourhem Sea^ as he named it* with arms 
upheld. He gave thanks to God for His grace in allowing 'a man so poorly 
gifted as himself and one of humble origm' to bring so great an uuder^ 
taking to finidoiL And indeed his discovery stands historically second 
only to that of Columbus^, achieved twcnty--aiic years earlier^ for ir un¬ 
veiled the greatest secret held by the New World and allowed mankind 
its first comprehensive view, beyond all previous fiontiers and horizons* 
over all die continents and Occam of the world tn their proper rclarionship 
u> one another. 

When Balboa and his small body of men wem down to the shore, the 
army of the Cozique of CHape was awaiting them, drawn up in battle 
order* But the firearms of die wliitc men soon derided the issue, for the 
nativei into whose eyes the wind drove the smoke fiom their muskets^ 
TVere mricken with terrorj believing that the strangers were belching 
thunderbolts and destruction from thdr mouths* Here Balboa followed 
his earlier tactics of coming to terms with die defeated foc^ onoc they bad 
fclt the might of hb \vcapoiis. 

Soon afterwards Balbc^ imdcrtook a daring journey out into the stormy 
ocean in a ftail Tndi.m c^oe and discovered rich pearling beds- After art 
absence of five months he retumeJ to his base barbour of Darien, bringing 
^vub him a treasury of gold and priceless pearb„ a part of which he sent to 
the Spanish Court. 

But this tangible proof of his ability arrived too late. Ensico's testiniony 
against him had raultcd in a new governor of Darien bring apprinted, 
who soon arrived vath. a strong force. He was astonished to find Balboa 
not arrayed in pomp and dcatmsrance but* clad tn working dodtes* help¬ 
ing his Indians that^ a roof 

The new governor, Pediartas, set in motion a train of shocking cruelties 
against the inhabitants; his lieutenant, Juan, de Ayora, fell into the habit of 
attacking the Indians in tlicir sleeps and either toasting his prisoners alive 
or Itaving tltem tom to pieces by hounds, if they failed to deliver enough 
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gold. Balboa, wlio had beeo appointed conimandant of the "Semth Sea^ 
and two proving adjoinkig it* laid a complaini at the Spanish Court* 
because the whole of his great worL was being undone by the atmihiiadoii 
of hU nadve allies. When Pediarus sutmnoned him to appear before him, 
Balboa set out on the journey. On die way he intercepted by his old 
friend Pizarro and* to Ins amazcnicnt, made a pdsoiier, Balboa was pm on 
trial in the very Darien he had founded^ accused of uttering treasonable 
plans hi a speech. The alcalde, Caspar dc Espinosa, whose mhuman nrethods 
of hunting daves had borriried even iltc hard-bictoi colonists, sentenced 
Balboa to dcatln So, with four of his comrades, the discoverer of the 
Pacihe, second only to Columbus in importance in founding the Spanish 
colonial empire and revealing the true picture of the world to science, 
was behead^ at die age of forty in the prime of his strength; while his 
insignificant enemy, Pcdiaiias, watched the cscctirionfir between the 
boards of a near-by building. Pediarias lived a long time in Darien and 
later succeeded in obuining the governorship of Nicaraguan Wlien in 
15 JO the tyrannical old man \vas ladd to earth ^cr sixteen years ofrule on 
American soil, he wa$j according to the computation of the contemporary 
historian Oviedo* responsible for die cnslavcmcat or slaughter of two 
million Indians. 

A new and important chapter in the history of Spmidi discoveries was 
opened when a group ofdisgnmdcd adventurers, g^^tting bored in Danes, 
sailed to Cuba, whkb one of Coltmibus’ earliest shipmates, Diego de 
Velasquez had conquered and colonised. He provided the fortuneJiuntm* 
who had chosen a capable leader in Francisco Hnnandez dc Cordoba, with 
three ships and sene diem out to look, for new lands. Sailing from the west 
coast of Cuba in Pebniary 1517 di^ came upon the coast of Yucatan, 
vrhich had oddly cnougli escaped di^roveiyv and there lit upon a strange 
civilisation of a type undreamed of here by any European. The presence 
of people in coloured cotton clothes culdvadtig maize-^Ukt the masofiiy 
of a City s tower rising skywards and finely carved idob raised a numbed 
of questions. But these inhabitants were warlike—not even die all-con- 
quertng Aztecs had been able to conquer this Maya civilisation—and the 
Spaniards were dnven returning to Cuba wth less dun half their force- 
Ten days later Cordoba died of his many wounds^ 

A second expedition, three rimes as strong, sent out by Vclasquca:, like^ 
wise failed. So for the third he apptntitcd an exceptioiiilly capable com- 
inandeTt the Alcalde oi Sanriago^ Tliis man,who had spent a wild youth at 
the UaivcEsity of Salanuiica aitd had nearly been stabbed to death in an 
amatory escapade* bad decided ui 1504 to seek his fortune in the New 
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World aad distinguished himself at the 'Peaceful occupadem' of Mis- 
paniola. Velasquez had brought liini to Cuba u his sccrcurv't where this 
promising young advcncuret soon made himself highly popular as a giy 
companion and daring leader. Involving bttmcif in imdly^wiicl gallatitEies 
and love al£iiis, he was compelled to marry; he was also forced on one 
occasion to swim for his life, and on yet another landed liimself in prison; 
but he soon regained the governor s goodwill and now at last got his 
chance to show his outstanding qualities as a leader. His name was 
Hernando Cortez (bom in 14B5). 

After ooUecling liis force of devoted followers—whose loyalty he 
won by such actions as when lie cut the golden buttons off Iiis coat so 
that one of his officers might boy a horsc^e sailed in February 1519 
with Iiis fleet of five ships, carrying 100 sailors, joo volunteers and clcveti 
small cannoit. 

The Spaniards had to face thdi fint decisive encounter against an enoT'* 
nious army of natives on landing at Tabasco. The clironiclcr Bernal Diaz, 
an eye-witness, described how tlir cucmy*s host covered the entire plain. 
‘They dashed around like mad dogs, cnciickd us on every hand, and 
fl un g upon us so many arrows, spcais and stones disc at the very first 
assault above seventy of us were wounded. Our cannoneers, musl^ccrs 
and archers strove hard: Mesa, our mastcr-of-^rms. slew a many of them 
who piled up b thick heaps before him. But spite of all losses they let 
tbemsdlves not be driven off. The whole of this time we waited for Cortez 
and the cavalry, fearing by now lest stmte misfortune have befolienhinu 
When we shot, the bidians cried aloud and whistled, throning grass and 
dust b the air, that we might not assess their losses. Their drums and bugles 
noised incessantly and foercto thqr did roar "Ala Lalal” At length our 
horsemen appeared, lire dense hordes of bdians, mtent only on attacking 
us, heeded them not and were takrn by them b tlie rear. And sbee the 
ground was level and out men were good horsemen, liaving among their 
mounts many tractable swift steeds, they cut die ciietny down to heart's 
content and dealt with them so sorely that the bdians, hard ptessed by us 
also, soon turned tail and sought safety b the ndghboiioiig woods—for 
they, who had never before seen horse, imagbed steed and rider to be one 
Bebg. We buried our dead comrades, tended the wounds of man and 
horse with the fat of a slab bdian, and set up a watch. Then did we t a k e 
our evenmg meal and by down to test.* 

Cortez made peace with the Mayas and then sailed fiutlicr along the 
coast, not without taking along a concubbe wlio, bebg an Aztec woman 
of noble Ibcagc, proved of great service to him. Dona Marina was a brave. 
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mtcUigent wohudi who ctuug faithfully to her [or<t and cvcnnially bore 
him a SOIL 

On Good Friday 1519 Ccutcz cncimpcd at the harbour of San Juan de 
UUoa, founded a settlement there and within four months had caitoi under 
feudal control, without a fight, two large provinces. He oontriwed to have 
himself promoted from his burgomastership of Villa Rica de la Vera Cmz 
to governor and commandxn:-m-chicf of New Spain and so to cut him- 
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self &ee from bis Chief Vclasquer—he wanted to serve tltc Crown of 
Spam direedy, without any intervendon. 

Montcziima, the ruler of the great Aztec empire, kept himself fully m-> 
formed from the first about every movement of the w^te man and sent a 
mission to Vera Cruz, bcadng costly gifis, among them a slab of gold 
'great as a cartwheel and with many pictures thcicon'. lOpicscntiiig the 
sun. and a sdll latger one of silver, depicdiig the moon . At the yame tune 
Montcauma bc^cd earnestly that the foreigners should stay away from 
Mexico: but the priceless gifis he brought naturally excited in th^ the 
keenest dedre to comjtier the land from which they came. 
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of ibcr i6th cmttiry. 


Montezuma had good rcason to fear the presence of the stnngeis. In 
the rd^ious beliefs of the Aztecs thcec was a protective dcity» Qucaahl- 
coad. who had taught their forbears many useful arts and then sailed away 
in a magic ship^ promising, however, to rettim. This God was white- 
skinned and b^ded—exactly like the strangers on the coasL To make 
matters worse, die priests liad foretold that the tune for the God’s rctom 
was now at hand; very awkward nodons for a king, who was at the same 
dmc high priest. There are several possible explanations of how dus 
mythology of the Aztecs came to exist, especially when it Is taken into 
account that tbc Aztec religion had several stmilarides to the Christian. It 
embodied the storks of Eve and die serpent, the Hood, and the Tower of 
Babd; its ritual induded baptism, confssion and eommunitm in a sElghdy 
diHercnt form; its holy symbol was a cross and there were other likenesses; 
so that it seems likely that the prototype of diis Cod was a Noidk visitor 
who had long ago put in liere. This myth of course favouml the progress 
of the Spaniards. 

Another factor which furthered the conquest of the mighty Aztec 
Empire by a handful of Spaniards was the tyrannic regime, which exacted 
heavy tribute &om the neighbouring tribes under its yoke and demanded 
of them youths and maidens as sacrifices to the Aztec Gods; so that the 
Spaniards found powerful assistance fiom them as well as fiom the fiee 
race inhabiting Tlaxcala, who were o&ting a bitter resistance to the 
Aztecs. 
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When the Spanish force—fifteen hofscmeti, +oo foot solchers with aoo 
IndUns to haul the small caimotu, and forty native nobles with theSr 
lettnuc—set out ftom Vera Craz in mid-August of 1519, it bad iitiniedt^ 
atdy to &0C a hard march over narrow mimntain-passcs to Mexico, two 
hundred mile distant. It took thicc months to reach the land of Tlaxcala, 
whose biave wamOTS put up a fierce resistance, but served Cortez as 
tcrtor-iiispitmg allies afra their defeat. 

Mnnremina again sentpreseuts and a message; *Do not come to Mexico!* 
SrilJ Cortez marched on, reinforced by a body of Tlaxcalans, ehi rcrir.^ 
a fight. Hfe had a fiicndiy reccptioii in Cholola, the ftrjt place on Arprc- 
tenitory, but soon liis mistress, Etana Marina. learned from one of the 
inhabitants that an attack was being treacherously planned. Cortes made 
diort shnft of the Cholulans; bis men foil npon d^m and slew cbtec diou- 
sand of them in an hour. 

Thence die way led over the mountatos to Mexico. The dries near 
wiiich die Spaniatds passed sent presents—gold, cotton, feather-coats and 
Women — and complained to Cortez of the Aztec oppression. His army had 
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meanwhile been sbtngtheticid by a further fbui: thousand Indians, but was 
still £tr too snuff to rislC) as tt marr-fien f dowu ioto the Mexican plain, a 
pitched battle with Montezuma's hordes, 

A nephew of his, borne in a marvellous litter, by eight noblcmat, 
greeted the invaders and accompanied them to the city of Ittapaipa, 
Marching over a broad dam, the Spaniards could hardly believe their 
eyes and felt as if they had been transported into fairyland. Diaz 
records: 

'Wbcti we beheld so many cldcs built in the water and again so many 
on dry bnd and saw this dam which leads straight and continually 
through water to Mexico we were astonished and oft~dmes said that it w'as 
like to the magic things which stand written in the book of Ainadis, for ah 
these towers and temples and buildings were all of massive masonry. Some 
of our soldiers even asked if this which tlicy beheld be not a mirage, 1 
know not how to describe all these unheard of, nay undreamed of, sights, 
.,. And ho'W marvellous were the palaca of fztapalpa, in which we were 
quartered; Its gardens an d its many kinds of trees, its paths full of roses 
and other flow'ers. . , / All tliis glory was to bst only a short time; the 
result of the Spanish invasiofi was that ah these wonderhd buiidings were 
razed to the ground. 

Cortez marched on to TmoebtitiUn (Mexico), along a dam broad 
enough for eight riders in a row: this was the capiui city of the Aztec 
empire, surrounded entirely by water. The Spaniards noted with qualms 
that the dams had many gaps spanned by removable wooden bridges. 
They were marching straight into a trap. 

Montezuma received them in a toyal litter, acccimpontcd by i,ioo 
nobles, A huge crowd watched from die streets of the city, from roo& 
and horn boats, as the Spaniards were g;ujded to a princely abode close to 
tbe royal palace, where Montezuma dwelt In unimaginable splendour. 
There was no hmrt to the Spaniards* astonidi merit. 

From their palace they looked out upon die datim Icadhig to solid land, 
the aqueduct bringing In fresh water, the coundess canoes laden with 
goods, the market-place thronged whh people, and streets so clean that as 
one Spaniard said, a man passing along them soiled his feet as little as his 
hands. In this dty, built on piles, there were a colossal temple-pyramid, 
obelisks, hospitals, menagedes, botanical gardens, barbcix* shops, Turkish 
baths, fountains, carpets and paintings in lovely f^tber-mosak, gold^ 
smiths' omamenis, tortoiseshell ware, carved cdlings of sweet-scented 
woods, perfume sprays, Itot-waier systems, gorgeously coloured cotton 
coats, marvellous leather-work, TItcrc was a highly-developed police 
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force 4ad civil service, the postal sysrem delivered die latest news, along 
cunningly built ways and flights of steps, with uncanny speed, Meals con¬ 
sisted of the most recherthi food and drink: game, fain wa^es, preserves, 
soups, spicy dishes and imusual delicacies, such as the ddJeate turkey, 
pidqite an alcoholic beverage made from aloes, and a tasty cream confcctian 
called ‘chocolad'. 

Montcruma't state ceremonial was also fabulous. At every meal count¬ 
less courses W'crc served on hot copper dishes, but none of the plate was 
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used twice. Dancers, acrobats and clowns supplied diveisiaa. Everything 
spoke of unmeasurable wealth—his armouries and enormous granaries, his 
aviary and his zoo full of wild animals, his gardens stocked with lovely 
flowers and sweet-smelling trees. Bui the Spauiardi were from rhf first not 
granted a sight of his well-filled treasuries. 

Another source of wonder was the honesty of the Aztecs; for no dozen 
evH locked she door of his house. On leaving it, he laid a small cane^d 
in font of the doormat as a sign ofhis absoicc and ncs'cr gave a thought to 
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anyiliing imcoward^ Yet in this highly civilised cit)% the Sp^iniirils were 
horrified Vrhai tlK:y were allowed to enter the holy pLcc at the cop of the 
great p)Tacnid. For here ItLumn sacrifice was practisetL Five priests forced 
the viedm down upon a convex stone; a sixth slit hb chest open with a 
knife of stonc^ tore out the heart, stOl beating, and burned it before the 
image of the God. Tlie body hurled doM*n the steps to be devoured by 
cageil beasts of prey* The Spamaids, though used in their homeland to 
burnings of heretics and such horrors, accompanjcd by orgies of liate— 
while the grim Mexican ccrcniomcs U'crc part of a rigid religious rituali 
so welt-cstablbhcd that &out rime to time believers voiuntartly submitted 
to It—revolted at th^ cruelties. 

After a week of cuicnauimejit, Cortes decided to take the frkudLy 
Montezuma prisoner in hb own land. The Spaniards spent a wliolc night 
ill prayer while preparing for thb desperate coup. On the next day Cojtez 
and six itmcd men of his entourage succeeded without much didkulty in 
surprising tlie King and constrainuig him to accompany them to tiic 
palace wlierc they lodged. In tears, his nobles bore him away to captivity 
on Aelr shoulders. 

From now on Cortez had the whip hand« The Aztec Xing accepted bis 
fate and when feeling weU-dbposcd, made his sailors piescnts of golden 
finery, costly taimetit and lovdy wotuim. Meanwhile the Spaniards were 
colkctmg unheard of treasures in hb kingdom* ' It seems tncredihlep' said 
Conez, *riiat any worldly ruler should possess such riches/ The King of 
the Aatccs studiouily carried out the Spaniards' behests. He not only gave 
up hb own treasure but saw to it that gold was collected in all hb provmccs 
for the account of tlie Spanish Crown; moreover^ the section of the Spanbh 
force detailed to supervise the plundering of the gold mines was at hb 
instruction left in peace. None the less the Spaniards soon succeeded in 
arousing ill feeling among the popuiatzon by their rapacity and excesscs- 

After five months Cortez was suddenly compelled to hurry back to the 
Coast because hb actual chiefi Governor Velasquez, had sent an army to 
take charge of the country. Cortez managed to take the detachment by 
smprbc and win them to bb ride. But in the meantime hb chief lieutenant, 
Pedro dc Alvaro, whom he had left in Mexico, had perpetrated a great 
mischief; he liid some A zt ec nobles, who were cclebraring a sutnmer 
festival with hb full permission^ nuirdcrcd during a ritual dance and so 
touched off a riring* 

Cortez gathered 1,300 infantry, nincry-^ix cavalry and 4^^000 Tlixcalans 
and liastcncd by forced marches to die relief of the gormon besieged in 
Mexico. As soon os he got there he was attacked fioni all rides. He sent 
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Moiitctuma m full imperul array up onto the palace roof. For a moiuctit 
the strife was stillefl; but when Monieriuiia called fbt peace and asserted 
tus fneadship for the white men this provoked obstinate murmiin of 
opposirioa and then the M fury of die mob broke loose. The King was 
struck on the head by a dying stone, and idtisihg the attenrions of ah hts 
doctOES died three days later. Cuitlahuac, the leader of the attack against 
the SpaniarciSi who lost lial f of their men, was iumicdlatcly elected King 
in his place. 

The situadent of the surrounded Spaniaids grew more and more des¬ 
perate i their casualties ranthmed to grow, their supplies to slirink. In this 
dire crisis Cortez was forced into a dedsion to abandon everything and 
risk an attempt to break out, The main treasure-hoard was left behind, but 
each man was allowed to take along what he wanted to. When darkness 
fell, the Spaniards attempted to force their way out and crossed the first 
breach in the broad dam on a portable bridge they h.id built. But when the 
head of their column reached the next gap, it proved impossible to move 
the bridge, which Iiad stuck, weighted down by the load of the whole 
annyV passage over it. Tlicn began a ghastly tiight, long remembeted by 
the Spaniards as ‘noche triste^^ 

While the column was in the ensuing confusion, iimumerab!e canoes 
suddenly swarmed to the attack across the darkness of the water. The 
Aztecs hurled lances at the horses and dragged every man the)' could lay 
hands on into the lagoon. Many ofdtose who tried to switti to safety were 
pulled under by the weight of the gold they were lug gin g along. A third 
of the Spaniards, some thousands of the Tlaxcalans, the cannons, the 
powder and most of the horses were lost. 

The rest succeeded, by swimming or by using the bt>di« of horses and 
men 3s bridges, in fighting a coniiniial rcar-giiard action until they reached 
the city of Tacuha and took shelter in a kind of fortified temple on IrigH 
gtouncL Frotn there the exhausted and condmully shrinking force, con¬ 
stantly under harassing punmh, marched on for six days more, till, near 
Otumba, they were attacked by an Aztec army. 

This was tile decisive battle for Mexico. The starving, stricken band of 
Spaniards saw themselves, deprhed as they were of tlieir better wca^ 
pom, exposed to the oiulaught of an army so superior tliat it could crush 
them by sheer weight of numbers alone. But Cortes; with only a few 
horsemen charged the attacking enemy at die very point whete the 
comm andcr-itKhicfwas in position, dad in golden armour. The standard 

bearer was bid low with a knee thrust and, as their banner fell to the 
ground the Aztecs lost thdr stomach for the fight. Suddenly glimpsing the 
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bopc of victory die SponLiriis bucchcrcd 1 fcaKomc munber of the aicmy, 
iiviio were mostly wedged together in a helpless mass. 

The victonous Spaniards had just about enough strength to drag them¬ 
selves to biendly Tbxcala, whi^ at last they found food and test. 

Reinforcements had in the m^ndinc reached Vera Cruz. The expedi- 
dons sent out to support the various governors went over to Cbrtct:, 
since nothing seemed so attractive as to serve under the great con- 
^uistador. JttST six months after the 'aotbe trislc on December 26th, 1520, 
Cortea received a new army, with which he intended to reconquer 
Mexico; 300 inbntry, forty hoiseiuen, eight cannon and the supporting 
army of Tlaxcalans. A most detemiined enemy liad entrenched hhmelf in 
the dty of Mexico itself. Cortez advanced very caudously and spent three 
months in ‘mopping up' all enemies in the neighbourhood. He had thlr- 
teenships built, so t^t he could attadrirom the lagoon. In May i jai, after 
cutting off the city’s fresh-water supply, be invested Mexico; and so be^n 
one of the saddest chapters in the New World's story. 

The Aztecs several tunes repulsed the Spajuardi when they had almost 
broken through. Hideous forms cd*murder were used by both sides. While 
the men of Tbxcala literally hewed thdr prisonen into small pieces, the 
Spaniards, when scvaity of their comrades were taken prisoner, had on 
one occasion to watch from a dJsiancc for tsen days, while the Aztecs drove 
them up the steps of the Great Pyramid whh blows, forced them to dance 
and then did away with tiicm cm the sacrifrcial stone. 

Finally Cortez decided to raze the city to the level of the ground. *1 
knew not,' he wrote, ‘how we were to help ourselves without the dcstruc- 
doo. of this, the most beautiful city in tbc world, for tlicy showed them¬ 
selves as undaunted as ever.... So I formed the plan of tearing down eacJi 
house in turn as we broke into the city and to go no step forward dll all 
was bid waste.’ It was not only the daily battles, but starvadon and pesti¬ 
lence that cose die besieged a hundred thousand victims by the time the 
survivors, who had been living for weeks on toots and bark, capitubted 
three montlis bter in the mins. Cortez oidcrcd the clearance of the debris 
and a column of homeless refugees moved slowly past the Spanish victors 
fOT three days—*50 thin, so filthy, so yellow and stinfcing, that it was pity 
to behold them*. 

Even so the rich« the Spaniards had hoped for did not frU Into their 
Itands. In spHe of every lorTUre i maginahlc, the last King of the Aztecs 
did not reveal the secret of where the great tieasmc by hidden— 
perhaps on the slimy bed of rht; bgoon. Montezuma's gold by hidden, 
the disease-ridden ruins of t he city held nothing for the pillaging sohhexy 
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and Cortez \vas £biccd to send his disappointed veterans out into the 
country^ 

Tltc fotnicr Aztec empire ■was explored and brought efibrtlessly under 
subjccdon in aniiniber of campaigns. The bounds of the legicm over which 
Cortez held sway, when in October 15^2 the Crown accorded him oHicial 
recognition as governor of New Spain, were still further extended by the 
successful campaigns of the impressive but touchy Alvarado, who in the 
course of two years brought Guatemala and Northern Honduras under 
the yoke. 

Meanwhile, Cortez devoted himself earnestly to die organisation of his 
empire and the rebuilding of Mexico, a task during whicli countless 
Indians perished. He built a harbour, founded another city Panuco (now 
Tampico), laid in powder, bronze cannon, and ships,and thus based a fiim 
foundation for the Spanish ovcrlordship, which was in the end to include 
a large slice of what» now the South of the United States, Alexander von 
Humboldt later pointed out that Spanish was spoken in an area whose 
length equalled that of Africa. 

Jn 1524 serious difBculries arose, quite dificrenr fi'om those iidiercnt in 
the discovery, exploration and conquest of a oonrinent; they sprang from 
the rapacity of the Spaniards themselves and woe to result in some bloody 
decada throughout the newly-discovered knd, Cortez now learned that 
the unificaticai of his rcmunjcrativc tenttories in die south was encounter¬ 
ing the opposition of plundcr-himgry Spanish coUimns, pressing forward 
&om Panama through Costa Rica as far as Nicaragua, pocketing a Urge 
booty of gold and pearls on the way. and then proceeding to invade even 
Honduras. In order to restore the situarion, and also because at the same 
time he was beguiled by the will o* the wisp idea that down there, in 
Nicaraguan waters, he would find die long-sought passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, Cortez undertook a ccoquistadoiial march of joo 
mdes through unexplored country, where even to-day there is no railway 
line, and only narrow mule-tracks provide a difficult means of progress 
dirough tropical jm^lc and broad swamps, while steep mountains and 
deep rivets bar progress. 

Cortez set out in true Montezuma style, with gold and silver pUtc, 
musicLans, jugglers and acrobats to provide distractions and two native 
kings in liis train, one of whom lie did aw'ay with on a tnimpcd-up 
pretext on the way. Hardship, starvadoii and disease were not long absent 
but, faced with the rigours of this jungle hell, the conqueror of Mexico 
lecapturcd all his old energy and skill in leadership and saved the expedi¬ 
tion firom dfiostcr. Seven months elapsed before Cortez, hoUow-chccitcJ 
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3 gKo^t, aitivcxl in Honduru an<l succeeded in occupying that land, 
dunks to his great auchodty, without intcniecijic strife among the 
Spaniards. 

It was liigh time for him to Iiuny' back to Mexico, for rivalry and 
faction had broken our among his ofBdah there. But the Jealousies and 
feuds continued even after his retunt. So a few j^cars later, in 1539, he 
sailed in liigh dudgeon for Spain, to repott at Court. 

He was received wirJi acclamation and loaded with honoun. But in 
spite of the titles, liens and rights showered upon him, he had to admit on 
his return to the New World, that the rule over New Spain was no longer 
conducted by him, but by a Council of Oftictals. He sent out four mtne 
exploratory expeditious during the following years, to imd along die 
coasts in the ships built at lus sliipyard in Zacatula; and although these 
sought in vam for the passage to the Pacific, they did carry Cortez to 
Caiifbnna before anyone else liad seen it—dimigh he was unable to 
cstablisli definitely whether it was mainland or an island—and above all 
they piled up enormous costs. 

The continual bickering about his rights upset Cortez so mudi dial m 
1539 he again set sail for Spain. Bur tins time liis reception was vety cooL 
He was accorded no place of pohtical significance cither in ihe New or 
the Old World. He had done his duty and although Spain filled irs coften 
our ofliis conquests and enjoyed the fruits ofhii labours, he had henceforth 
to live the lift of an unimportant private ddacn till he ^cd at ins home in 
rj*7. 

But at the time of his finr ctnhusiasdc reception at the Spanish court 
there aj^scared on the scene a poor colleague of his who had somehow 
scraped together the money for a passage frotn Panama to Spain. He had 
plans for the conquest of an empire timibr to that of die Aztecs. It was 
Pizarro, and the fabulous land of gold he promised to discover was called 
Peru. 

The moment was fovourabk:; Cortez' support may have been of '^ny: 
assistance; Pizarro wen his first decisive round. Charles was about to be 
crowned Emperor of Germany; !iis grcaicst enemy. Frauds I of France 
had been captured with the aid of German meiecmrics at the battle of 
Pavia; Cortez’ reports and gifts gave a most favourable impression of the 
rich, ncwly-won land of New Spain. So the King generously endowed 
Pizarro with the tank of governor, admiral and chief justice of all the 
lands he miglit conquer. 

Cortez was thirty- 4 vc when he conquered Mexico; Pizatro (bom in 
1475) who had once been a swineherd and never in his life learned w 
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wtixe his name, had to wait tiU he was over fifty (whyiin tliosc days wrote 
3 ttian off as scrap) before he got the great chaac* which complcidy 
altered liis life. His past was a story of fruitless cndcavoiits carded out with 
obstinate toughness. 

After marching with Hojeda, accompanying Balbca’^s push to the 
Ricific coast and witnessing the imprisonment of liis former commander, 
Pizarro bad settled in Panama as a cattle-breeder. His business associate 
was Diego de Almagro, a wandering adventurer, who had also shouldered 
rhe burden of five dtcades, a cheerful, sociable character; but be had just 
murdered someone in a brawl and fled to Daiien in consequence. These 
two joined forces with a priest, remando dt Luquez, who had two splendid 
rroomincndations; money and good reladons wirh the Govetnoe Pediadas, 
This trio brought a fairly considerable business into being, which onbraced 
ptming , agriculture and also a slave trade in both Indians and Negroes, 
fthc destruction of the natives was soon counterbalanced by die import 
of slaves from Afiica,) But now they began a project on a very diffi:rcnt 
scale. 

Ever <mfr Balboa’s discovery of the 'South Sea' thae had been cutnoun 
of the powerful empire of the intas, which the natives called 'Buru*, In 
15^3 f^ptain Pascui tlc Andagojw undertook a voyage to the Peruvian 
coast and dicie learned a few things about the land and its treasures. This 
was the incentive for the three bushicss friends to ask the Governor for 
permission to embark on an expedition and to use Luqticz' funds to fit out 
a ship for Pizarro, while a support vessel was to follow Uter under 
Almagro. 

The venture began in Dccemi>cr 1524, but for four years it was to reap 
nothing but failure and deadly perils. After heavy losses from hunger and 
with Indians, Pizarro had to turn back fiom his first venture: so did 
Almagro, who bad failed to make contact with him and had had an eye 
shot out while fighting on land. 

Though their means were exhausted, they assembled another force and 
borrow'^ two ships firom that same Espinosa who had condemned Balboa 
to death—two ships built ar Balboa's orders. At the bcgiimiiig of 1^28 diey 
set out to explore the ColombLm coast, where they managed to find a 
little gold. Then Almagro hastened back to fetch rduforcemen ts, while the 
other ship sailed on to the south. On tins voyage its captain Dartoloiiico 
Ruiz bec^c the first European to cross the equator in the Pacific Ocean. 
In the tcnitoiies of what is to-day Ecuador he found signs of a iiigh degree 
of civUisation and the presence of gold; so that very soon Pizarro and 
Almagro who bad returned with the reinforcements wanted to start 
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sulidvimg the country. But tltcir force wa^ too siml! and bich tlicy had 
to come. 

Almagro wa5$cat ahead for further reinforcement; while Pkairo wahed 
on the island of Gorgona, After endless delay two ships did arrive, but only 
to t^h him away, A new governor in Darien wanted to pur an end to 
this useless venture, which had already cost so nuuiy livtt. But the sltips 
also brought a secret message &om Almagro and Luqitcz, counselling 
Pizano to see it through. 

In a very few minutes a liandful of greedy clods came to a decision 
af&ctmg the fate of a vast empire. Pizatro drew a line in the sand wth his 
sword, pointed to the south and shouted; ‘Shipinatcs and &icndsl There 
lies die hard way, leading to Peru and wealth.^ Then, pointing iiorthTvards: 
'Tliat way lies Pananta and peace and rest, but also poverty. Take your 
choice 1‘ 

Then he crossed the line. Tlurtccn men, whose names arc known, 
followed him. 

These fourteen resolute men iud to wait seven miserable months before 
Alnugro arrived with a ship, bringing provisions and aimnunition, hut 
not a single volunteer over and above the crew. 

With this ddoen or so adventurers the trusew'orthy pilot Ruiz sailed to 
the gulf of Guayatjuil and then down to 9 ^ south, whence they reiumed 
to Panama, During this voyage Pizarro collected valuable information 
about the Inca empire and when he returned to the royal court in Spain, he 
was able to give all sorts of exciting reports and diow proo6 of them : one 
or two llamas, the ‘sheep^amer wliich bad never before bocu seen, fine 
sicuna-w'oo! fabrics, vessels and trinkets of gold and silver. Undoubtedly 
dicsc objects contributed to the success of his visit and to a display of his 
authority. 

The empire which Pizarro wanted to conquer ranged fi:om noreh to 
south for more chan z,ooo miles and embraced to-day's republics of 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and oorthem Chile (except the cropkaJ forests 
cast of the Andes), The inhabitants had reached standards of civilisatioii 
higher, if possible, than those of the Aztecs. The Lmd was full of engineer¬ 
ing marvels, with countless canals, aqueducts, icrigarton terraces, marveU 
lously constructed roads, which crossed difficulr terrain by scientifically 
cotiitmcted suspension bridges, on bng staticases hewn in the living rock 
or through Icngtliy timnck In agriculture the Incas used gtiano fertiUsation, 
a method unknown in Europe and only adopted there much later. The art 
of weaving had reached a high level of development and the style of this 
civilisation was exemplified by its huge buildings, especially the Sun 
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Temple in Cuzco, whose massive blocks of stone were covered by golden 
slabs encrusted with jewels and whose dome was a huge sheet of gold 
representing the sun. 

The land was ruled by an aristocratic order, at whose head stood 3 
monarch, to whom were attributed godlike honoius. The conduct of his 
court was unintaginably splendid; everything m use was artistically 
wrought in gold or silver, and in tlie lovely gardens surrounding the 
palace you could even see all sorts of flowers mutated in predous metals. 

The com^iicst of this domain was rendered all the more difiicult by 
nature's obstacles, for the borne of the Incas lay on the far side of the 
Andean plateau, flanked on either sith by die gigajitic walls of the eastern 
and western Cordilleras. To reach it from the Pacifre the invaders had to 
ma ke tbeir way over huge mountains; in this they were at least aided by 
the good roads and ample stores of food provided by the tncas themselves. 
Another development favourable to Pizairo’s invasion was that disputes 
about the succession to the throne, although settled by Ataliualpa’s victory, 
brought about a critical weakening of the internal structure just at the 
moment of the Spanish attack. 

On his Ktum from Spain Pizarto had at first to combat ihc anger of liis 
partner Almagro, who tightly conipbmed that Pizano had cashed in on 
the lion's share of the royal concessions, leaving him only a very stxteidary 
position. He liaJ also to counter the reluctance of tlur colonists: the long 
casualty lists of the first voyages to Peru had damped thdr ardour, and the 
fust volunteers for the new venture came forward halfdicartedly. It was 
not till ijijo that Pizarro was in a position to srt out with i8o men and 
twenty-seven horses, while Alm^o once again was scarcliing fiat new 
sources from wliich lo keep them supplied. 

Por two years Plzairo organised the ueocssaiy support-points along the 
coast, l-lis men had to march and fight under the scorching sun in coats of 
mail and padded doublets. Epidemics and casualties thinned their ranks, 
but pillage and golden booty kept their mierest in the venture alive and 
even attracted new adherents. An exceptionally valuable addtdmi to 
Pizarro's strength w'as die arrival from Nicaragua of two ships under ihe 
brave cavalier Hernando de Soto. 

At last Pizarro felt strong enough to march with a tiny army of 106 
infantry, including twenry bowmen and three musketeers, stJtty-two 
horsemen and a few small cmaou, into the high Andes, over icy heights 
and through narrow gorges wlierc the bicas couM have disposed of die 
strangers at one blow. Listcad, Atahualpa sent messengers bearing gifts to 
meet them, having no idea of die kind of brood wbkti wished 10 make 
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its nest in hts kingdom. When die Spaniards, at the end of an exhausting 
series of matdics, dcseoidcd into the valley of Cajamarca tltey found 
thciusclvcs confronted by the camp of an army j 0,000 strong; but there 
was no sign on its part of any hostile in tent. 

On November tyth, 1532, Pizaito led his band into the town of Caja- 
tnatca, wliich was apparently deserted, took up his quarters there and sent 
his brother Hernando and the Captain de Soto with a few horsemen into 
Atahualpa*s camp. Edemando carried an invitation to the Inca to come and 
visit him. Dc Soto rode right up to the Inca as he sat in state and reined in 
so late that his horse’s head was right above Atahualpa's; bur, in spite of 
bis never having seen a horse, the Inca did not move, hie had some of his 
dignitaries beheaded for showing too plainly thdr terror at the tuifaniilJar, 
snorting beast. AtaJnialpa’s stoical immobility recalls the ancient Roman 
general, who remained perfectly calm when at a conference Iris adversary 
tried to scare him with the sudden appearance of an elephant. 

Next day the Lica sene Pizarro a message that he woidd come and chat 
he and liis men would be armed, since Pizarro had sent armed warriors 10 
him. The Spaniards, rcsortirig to methods which would shame many a 
bandit, answered die herald; 'Tell thy master that he may come when and 
how he svills, bur ihai hr whatever state he may come, I shall receive him 
as a friend and a brother/ Thereupon the unsuspecting Inca answered ihar 
he and his men would come unarmed. 

Pizarro now prepared 3 reception such as has — happily—not often been 
seen in the world's history. He coFUCealcd his armed detachments in various 
places, had the cannons loaded and laid, gave strict orders to the twenty 
men whom he picked to overpower the Itica that he must be captured 
alis'C; and arranged, as the signal forthb treacherous capture of a true king 
by a teal swineherd, the holy war^^ry 'Santiago!' 

Atahualpa drew near widi pomp and heraldry. Re was borne hi a litter 
'like to a golden castle’; a host of servants swept the way before him 
clcanring it of every speck of dirt; bctiind them came a troop ofsingers and 
dancers, behind them again the main retaiue of nobks with crouais of 
gold and silver, who took turns to bear the royal litter. In addition there 
was a long train of dignitaries in Utters, with a host of retainen. 

Fizarco sent the Dominicin friar Vicente de ValvcTde with an interpreter 
to meet Atahualpa. The monk spoke a short address and handed the Inca 
a bibk, which he tried to open, though he had of course ncm seen a book 
befote, Valverdc stretched out his ann to help him, but die Inca, im- 
aectistomed to being so closely approached, struck his arm away, opened 
the book unaided, looked at it—tmlike the other natives—^without a sign of 
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^tonishtnair, (hen threw it away* Then lie said: T know full well how ye 
Christians have comported yourselves 0)i the way here, how ye have mis* 
used my princelings and stolen miment fi;oin my storehouses* I will not 
quit tills place till all is restored.' 

Valverde then returned to Pimrro. What happaied tie.'tt is described hy 
an cyc-wimess, Don Alonso Hctiriquez, a lieutmaiu: 

'The rascally fmr, who was ccit^y the one ropousiblc for breaking 
the pea«!, forthwith spoke in a loud voice: "1 call upon ye, my brethren in 
Cb^, to avenge the slight here done to our holy creed!" ' 

Thicrcupoa Pizarro fell upon Atahualpa with four other Spaniards, 
seized him by the arm and cried ’■Santiago!’ 

Immediately all hell broke loose. Trumpet signals blared, cannon 
boomed, mounted men dashed forth from their hiding places, foot soldiers 
swarmed to the attack. Panic Hared up among the Indians; none of them 
defended themselves, while all their leaders were banded close about the 
Inca and all being cut down piecemeal. Witiiin half an hour some diou^ 
sands of the natives lay dead, the rest had fled, Atahualpa was a prisoner— 
and Pizarro svas master of the Inca empire. 

He treated Ids capdve wcU. The prisoner learned to understand the 
mentality of hb captors so accurately that he made a proposal to them, 
which would probably have saved him, liad these men been ordinary 
robbers. He offered to fill the room in svhich he stood — sixteen &et by 
ten—with gold, up to tlw level of his outstretched arms, in exchange for 
liis freedom. 

This deal suited the Spaniards perfectly. In spite of the huge booty they 
had already taken, their eyes filled with tern as they watched the mom 
being filled. Next, they did not know how to divide up between them all 
the beautifully wrought plates, dishes, pots, pieces of Jewellery and art 
treasures. So for five wedts Indian goldsmiths had to labour at melting 
down these proofs of their artistic talent, into exactly similar bats of even 
weight—a wcmdcrfiil testimony to the supciioi culture of Western Man! 

Atahualpa had now fulfilled liis side of the bargain; now it was Pizarco’s 
tom* Be acted in full accordance with his villainous nature. Instead of 
rdcaring the Inca lie trumped up a charge against him and Itad him con¬ 
demned to death, 'then he sent his Captain de Soto, who had rebelled 
agaimt such a travesty of justice, out on a reconnaissance and, w hile he w'as 
away, had Atahualpa—who suffered his &tc with great dignity—publicly 
strangled in the market pUcc, 

The tiext town cosu^ar the Spaniards’ hands was Cuzco. The inhabi¬ 
tants resisted de Soto's advance guard, so Pizarto had Atahualpa’s fotmer 
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conuiiaitdcr-in-chicf anratcd and, inspire of all Itls proicsptiom ofuino- 
ccncc, burned alive. It was proposed tliat tbe victiin should first allow him¬ 
self to be baptised, but he lejoctcd the offer with the words: ‘I do not 
imdcTstaiid titc white men's religion/ 

III Cuzco, the capital of the Inca empire, the Spaniards were able to 
wallow in plunder, pillaging the natives right and left and enridiing them¬ 
selves even further, though every single soldier ivas already possessed of a 
considerable fortune. And sdll they were not satisfied. 

'While Almagro and his active captain Belalcazar marched Into the 
kingdom of Quito and subdued it, Pizarro set to work organising the 
administration of the Inca empire. As its new capital, he founded close to 
the spacioLis liarbour of Callao, the cit)‘ of Limn, to reniatti the chief city 
of an enormous empire under Spanish adiiiinistiation for two hundred 
years. But unfortunately the overthrow of the Inca empire was not the 
end of the bloody story of South America's early history. The conquerors 
oppressed dieh new subjects rill they rebelled and hecamc embroiled with 
one anotlier, so that many bloody decades ensued, during which the 
conquistadon made off with each other's booty, continually penemced 
and subdued new regions and almost all paid for thek insensate gold-lust 
with their lives. In this infnno of unbridled greed, it was the inhabitants 
who Ivad to pay the lieaviot price. Tiidr aops were destroyed, their 
women violarcd, dicir villages laid waste and they themselves brutally 
forced either into war service or slavery, 

Tlic bloody discord in the ranks of the conquistadors began when 
Almagro lound out iliai Chile, which he had taken two painful years to 
subdue, held no hidden treasures. During a march across the icy heights of 
die barren province of Charcas he bad &ilcd to notice the diver deposits 
which were soon to become world-^mous foe tlieir ikhncss, Almagro, 
feeling himself neglected in the division of posts and bnds, wanted at least 
to get hold of Cuzco; the loose manner in which Pizarro's realms and his 
own had been ourlined Left it debaiable to whom die city belonged. After 
a long march through a waterless disiricr-—die desert of Atacama alone is a 
hundred snilo long—he arrived Just in rime to rescue the city from rebel 
Indians, who had been besieging it for a long time. At die same tune he 
captured Francisco Pizarro's hrodicts. HemanJo and Goiizalo, but re¬ 
leased them on a definite promise of Francisco tliai the city should be his. 
But open war soon broke out between the two one-rime partners, and 
Almagro ivas defeated, captured and sentenced to death. His son Diego 
later avenged bis fiither by liavtng Francisco Pizarro murdered, which was 
the signal for die outbreak of anothor civil war of terrifying savagery, 
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during wlikh Diego sufTerwl defeat and sulssequent decapitation. Of 
Pizairo's brothers, Hernando, who had itadicd Spain with an enormous 
treasure, spent twcaty-t^^'o years in prison for Ahnagro’s death, while 
Gorualo instigated a revolt against the new viceroy sent out fiom home, 
made himself king and obtained a height of power not seen again in 
South America till the da^s of Simon Bolivar. 

But Gouzalo's dictatorsltip was based cm feet of clay. The Spanish crown 
sent the priest Pedro dc la Gasca to America, He arrived only with hh 
cassock and breviary, but with Lnaedible skill brought about the dis¬ 
affection ofPkarros oflkers and soldiery, till with a mounting army at hh 
disposal be was able to match into Cuzco unopposed and Iwvc Gon^o 
bchcadHTil. 

The hair-raising history of the cntlleH conquistadorial wart is in (tacit 
a long romance of banditry, in which countless figures appear, marchhig 
tbrougl] jungles, swamps and mountaui ranges and so achieving thdr 
exploration and discovery. Cortez^ commander Pedro dc Alvarado, who 
first marched through Guatemala 5 his successor. Bcl alc a r a r ; Pedro de 
Candia, the first to venture through the ram-flodden primaeval forests to 
the eastern fiingc of the Peruvian Andes; Pizarro^s captain Alonso de 
Alvarado, wlio reached the risner Hualkga; Pedro dc Valdivia, whose exer¬ 
tions over a period of fourteen years resulted in the reduction and colonisa¬ 
tion of Chile, which Ahaagro had botli misprised and despised, till he him¬ 
self fell in a fight agauist rebel Indians; Di^ dc Ordaz and Alonso de 
Hemia. who navigated the Orinoco. For the mighty strMius of Solid) 
America were sailed upon aoo years befote the compaiahlc riven of Afiica, 
tkougli these lay so much nearer at liand. In 154r Gonzalo Pizairo, at hi^ 
hrotlicr’s orders, undertook a big expedition to discover the country 
where the cinnamon tree* grow and the golden land of Eldorado (the 
object of almost every voyage of exploration). Gonzalo took wdth him 
aOO Spaniarch, 4,000 Indians, 5,000 pigs, more dun 1.000 hounds and a 
heed ofUamas; with them he nurdicd right through the Andes fioni Quito 
to their extreme eastern foot. He found netiHcr of hts objectives, When 
after eighteen months of almost unimaginable lurdship he returned to 
Quito, barely the lialf of hb white following iiad survived. They brought 
back nothing hut their swords. A vast number of the Indians liad suc¬ 
cumbed TO thdr sufferings, 

hi the depths of the unhealthy tropical forest, on the banks of the River 
Coca, where they had nothing left to live on but 'grass, nuts and poisonous 
worms’, PizaiTo ordered tm lietittnanr, Francisco de Orellana, to buUd a 
boat. Shortly after Chiistntas 1541 Orellana with seventy men etnbaikcd 
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on a voyage downstream to look for food. The Cocaflow'cd into the Napo> 
and tliat river again into the Amazon. After eight days of nangadng the 
rapids of the turbulent stream they came upon an Indian village and 
actually ohtauied provisions, but they decided it was impossible to paddle 
upstream against such cuittats and so get back to Goiizato Pi^arro. 

Thus began caic of the most fantastic voyages of the whole history of 
dtscovery, which took them right across the immense contineut, down> 
stream and ever downstream, for 3,000 miles of the unknown, perilous 
waters of the world's mightiest river, hedged in on cithet bank by itn- 
pcnettable forests.’ 

Orellana was so impressed with the many wonders he was the first to 
see and the adventure he lived through during his seven months' voyage 
that he gave tlic nver his oivn name. During a fight with die natives, ^ 
white men noticed that their opponents were led and urged, forward by 
womwi, who distinguished themselves by their unusual courage. Scientific 
research later confirmed that the Spaniards were not victims of their over¬ 
heated imagiiiauons nor of the c^*cts of some tropica] fever, but that a 
warlike tribe consisting only of tvomen really existed somewhere licre in 
the green wilderness. Nobody kness' where the village of these creatares, 
so strangely similar to the Amazons of Greek mythology, was shuated. 
Many Ind i ans who found their way to it, remained absent a year or two 
from their tribe; they were treated extremely well by the Aniazons and 
led a life as pleasant as it was exhausting. The Amazons only kept their girl 
children, the boys being given away after a year to dieir progenuon. Tlie 
men, who were very reticent about their experiences on returning to tiieir 
tribes, wore as a decoration a tare green stone, presented to them by tlieir 
hostesses in recognition of their services. 

Oddly enough, when he returned to Spain, his contanporaries gave no 
CFcdit to this story of Orellana's, as if they d id not rcgnlaily accept plenty 
of other cock-and-bull stories altogether too fabulous to be believed; whidi 
really applies as much to-day as it did then! At all events OrcILma was licl J 
to be nothing but a braggan, rill liter explorers like La Condaminc and 
Humboldt justified him. He lost his life while trying to make his way up 
against the Amazon s niighiy curtent in ij4j 5 when he returned to South 
America in search of the legendary JEldorado. 

The inige Rio dc la Plata too. South Atnerka's second greatest river, 
the natural gateway to the richest, most feitile and healthiest regions of the 

^ To Knne ida tf[ ihc AmuoflV luc: ja Lagih u j.fOQ miks {dx ihiid Jdcwck nvo 'm fbe 
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contiucnt, came to be kaowu ^juitc early. Ten years passed after Juan dc 
Solis perished there so tragically: dten a Spanish fleet sailed up the Rio dc 
la Plata, it was under Sebastian Cabot's command. He was at that tune 
Chief Pilot of Spain and his brief was to sail with four sliips along Mage!’' 
bn's ttewly<4hscovercd route to tlic Moluccas and look for the fabulous 
buds of Tarsis and Opliir, but tu ajiy case to trade gold, silver, jewels, 
medicaments, spices, brocades and odier valuables, 

Apparoitly this programme was too comprehensive for Cabot; die 
state of his ships, too, may liavc seemed too doubtful for a crossing of the 
Pacific. Whatever the reason, he Kjected die voyage through Magellan's 
Strait and preferred to enter the Rio de la Pbta, sailing up it and under¬ 
taking a difficult voyage along one arm of die Parana delta. He believed he 
would make important discoveries in the heart of dtecontinairandwas 
encouraged in bis mistake by the sUver objects offered him along the river- 
banks by the Indians; these he carried back iit triumph to Spain and natiied 
tlic river die ‘Silver River' (Rio de b Plata), after them. Uofortiinaiely, 
however, the silver came from very far away: in fact from AtahuaJpa’s 
treasure-house. It was by this roundabout route dut die first articles of 
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Pizarro i booty rcachtd Spain and created an unfounded fame for the area 
of the La Plata. 

Cabot, whose crews had shrank lo half their originat numbers, frittoed 
away four years before lie next rrtttrncd to Spain with such optimistic 
reports that—a true sign of the rage for discovery—the largest expeditiont 
ever yet to leave a Spanish liarbour was sent out under Pedro Moidoza, 
A hundred Gcruun subjects of the Emperor Charles V took part in it. One 
of tbctn the mercenary Schmiedcl later svrott an outstanding report of its 
experiences. 

Mdidoaa’s expedition by no means lived up to the high hopes 
pLced upon tL tie reached the mouth of the l.a Plata at the end of 1535 
and founded a town, where now stands Etioios Aires. But everything 
went aglcy—wan with the Indians, starvation and pestilence eventually 
forcing him to abandon the town, and Mendoza himself dying aboard his 
ship from the mtiveisal cavalier-tickness of die ccnujuistadoTi. 

Hts successor, Juan dc Ayola, who founded the settlement of Santa 
Maria de Asuncion ftmljcr to the north, was rather more successfui The 
town remained the most important Spanish post in the area for eighty 
years. From tt taicr expeditions were despat^ed, wltich made contact 
with the Spaniards coining apost from Pern. Strangely enough, however, 
the opening up of the great tract of tlie Pampas was not achieved from the 
Atlantic but from die Pacific side. Tlte strong impetus of the conquistadors 
Pizarro and Almagro drove their tireless successors on to reach even these 
districts. Tlie decisive protection and extension of the area of Spaiiisk 
suzerainry from the mouth of the river w'as not acliievcd until in x jSoJuan 
dc Garay sailed south from Asunrion and founded a second Buenos Aires. 

In die Spanish-occupied area there was, besides tbe Aztec and bica 
civilUatioiis, a third cuttxuc, that of the CKibcbas, w hose highly developed 
skill in gold'crifr had given rise to tlic Eldorado Legend; but tliey lived in 
such isolation — huge mountam walls and boundless plains, on which lived 
poor and primidve tribes, some oftbem still cannibalisdc, ctsttmgthcm off 
from the world outride—that the Spaniards had no knowledge of this 
rich country and its inhabitants, skilled as they were in agriculture, pottery 
and wraving. And so 'New Granada', to-day die Golotnbiatt RcpubliCi 
was the last part of South America to be discovcitd and explored. Besides 
Bnditig the gold axid precious stones, the Spaniards made a find there 
wliich svas to prove more valuable to the common folk of Europe dim any 
dream treasme-housc of riches; a find w'hkh was to put an end to the ever¬ 
present danger offrminc continually menacing hundreds of thousands of 
hves. This was a strange plant with ‘scattered dull purple flowers and 
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mtJy roots of a plc^it iavour*, a choice delicacy for Indiam aiid 
Spaniards alikc^m shorty tlie potato. Yet ir was still not this ^xgctshle but 
gold that lured the foreign invader on into tliis land, which proved so 
pea£:e 4 oving that its conquerors did not meur a single casualtyp All the 
same, the occupaden of the Chibclia empire wua an aduevetnent of great 
difficulty—for the way to it liad to be found. And the fim people to 
be anywhere neat it, the Germans, failed ro find it. 

Charles, the Hapsburg King of Spain, and Fronds, the gallant King of 
Francrc, were at a daggcrs-drawn rivalry with one another; so gapping was 
this enmity in all its hypotheses and forms of expression that World 
History might almost scent to have created these two figures mtcntioiiailyp 
at the outset of the New Era, in order to stage a dramatk melodrama. The 
first open clash betwocii these two mighty opponents was o vet the Imperial 
Crown of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Realm* 

MaxIniilEan, its ruler, had founded a new royal power, by uaitiiig the 
thrones of Gommiy, Burgundy. Spain, Bohemia and Hungary in hh own 
family, by a skilful poh^ of inutcmaaiagc. Tlic choke of his coumi, 
Charles of Spam, as second German Emperor, would have created the 
mighty empire of his dreams, but, in spite of every effort of the Rdebstag 
of 1518, Maximilian foiiud it impossible to achieve his aim. He died, tlic 
German duonc fell vacant and three ctoiraancs appeared: Henry VIIl of 
England; Francis I of France, who rcigiiod over the most flourbhing 
couniry in Christendom, where he was hemldcdas a young Ciesir and hod 
already been asked in 1517 by German envoys if he would accept the 
crown of Germany; and finally Qiarles of Spain, aged only nineteen. 

Tlic last-named pair cmctcd upon a fiery private battle for iufiuence 
among the seven princely electors who lud to d:ioo£e the emperor, It was 
a decisive moment in the fiitc of Europe. Tt is now liistory how the hody-^ 
ccmicsted issue tcsolvcd itself in Cliarlcs^ favour^ The remits wliich mlglit 
have followed had Frauds w'oit the vote—a choice which might perhaps 
liave united Europe—will e\'er remain conjecture. 

The decision lay in the hands of the seven clcctots. They (with ihe 
exception of die one honest man iinong them, fredmet die Wise of 
Saxony) cho^, hi a mood of cold calcuhitiDii, the candidate who ofld^ed 
tlicm most. Francis emptied his coficn and mottgaged great dices of hb 
toyd cs^tc, but his poor hundred thousand could not match 

CharlcSt who promptly obtaioed a loau of 143,333 guldai fiom the 
banking-house of Wciscr.' Even that was not nearly enough for the 

■ \n iki^ oqc muif hk bcHilk if^ M gi»id hii a vcjy ild&mn tt die tiuie. 

Ji |;LiklrD tutlid Elaai bay two w dim «f vhoL 
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df maticls of tbesc busuicss-Jikc princcSt cspccbMy fbr him of Bran^knbuig; 
but when the house of Fuggcr, doscly related (as creditors} to die Haps^ 
burgs, came to the rescue vvith gulden and an lulbn bank added 

another 65.000^ Charles^ election was assured. 

Of conrscT Charles could never repay these vast debts in capital, so in 
the end be mortgaged to the Fuggers income drawn from the Tirol and 
Spain, wbenec the ktiiglidy orders of Santiago, Alcantara and Calatrava 
fiirtiishcd dues. The Welscrs liad to contcuc themselves with mote dubious 
security; Cliarla allotted to them a region in the New World—Veuc^ueLi 
—giving them the right in perpetuity to appoint governors there. 

The banking-house energetically undcitook the expensive business oi 
prospecting for unknown ticasiirc in an unknown iancL in 152S they sent 
300 nten to America, to found rwo towns and tlirec fortresses, to start 
milling operations and to look for Eldorado, The expeditiou placed 
irndcT the Wchers* agent in Santo Domingo* Ambfodus Ehinger (bom 
in 1500)* whom the Spaniards called Ambrosio AlHngcr. Leaving !iis 
merchants desk he went out as governor and military commander into 
the wildeni esses of the New World. 

This could of course not produce results, in spite of all expectations of 
success. Thousands of Indians w^erc herded together to provide transport: 
goldr-waslieis and miners from Joachimstal came along from Europe to 
send back the masses of gold without delay; but nothing whatever materia- 
iised. From Coro* Alfingcr made the first German conquisiadodal march 
to the Maracaibo Lake, tounded a $cttlcmcfit there and after a year** 
absence retumrd to Coro to collect supplies. Aomsbg the noci^ry fluids 
by slaviMrading he started out on his second march into the valley of the 
Magdalena, in 15Ji^ 

l1ie inevitable hardships soon began to take toll of this expexlihon* too. 
Slaves w'ho fell by the wapide were rtnhlessly beheaded by die Spaniards* 
for in order to release one of ihem it would oilierwise be necessary to undo 
the chains of all those in front and behind. In the end Alfinger sent back 
to Coro a party with 600 pounds of gold which he had got by barter and 
pocketed, to fetch further provtsiousr but this detacfamctit came to grief an 
the way, and the main body^s distress grew even greater. 

In the end Alfinger attempted co save the simadon by pressing farther 
ahead. Scouts reported dm beyond the Cordilleras to the cast lay fertile^ 
heahliy valleys. Many SpanUrds and Indiam died on tlie icy passes they 
had to cross. Alfinger pressed on as far a* he could, but at last* only ten 
miles from his objective, he tumed back- On the return march lie iva* 
killed in a fight with nativciL. The ptiftLl rentnauts of his expedition 
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struggled back to [he pkee tlicy had starred from, reaching Coro mo 
years and two months after leaving it. 

His succtssor, George Hohermut, whom the Spaniards called Jorge 
Espira (Georg von Speyer], pushed fomard^ in a three years" march 
towards the rich land wkkh was supposed to lie rucar the sources of the 
Meta, beyond die hills. He readied the river, but as bts scouts reported 
that the mouiitams were impassable, he turned asidc^ like hU predecessor, 
only a lirtle way short of his objective and changed directioii. It is posnbic 
that on these niarclio Hohermut actually j^netrated the Amazou basin 
before Ordlana, He covered more than a,ooo miles tkrcugli the tropical 
forests of tlie Orinoco and, if he had not been slightly belong tn common 
sense, m energy or in luck, wliidi pre vemed hh reaching die plateau of 
Bogota, he might well have become one of the greatest figutes in Gennan 
llistQ^J^ 

Among his companions was Philip von Hutten (bom aboitt i jio)* the 
brother of die famous knight Ulrich von Hutten, Philips who described 
his experiences in the New World mo^ graphically (his letters were pub* 
lished jji 18Bo in the annual report of the Munich Gcogiapbieal Sociery), 
became Hohcmiuc's successor when he died during his preparadoris for 
another expedirion. In 1541 began another march during which Philip 
pushed fnrdicr soudi than his predecessor, thence on to the eastern plains 
into the region betwecD the rivers Inirida and Guaviaie, where lie found a 
fairly advanced euiture among the inhabitants ofdie lands of the Qmegans^ 
The emadated Germans managed somehow to withstand the attack of 
15,000 Indians^ but a Euithcr advance was untliinkablc. Philip von Hutten 
returned to Vcneznclii, having traversed in Jive years more of the intmor 
of Venezuela and CalombLi than any man before htm: nor were the 
districts explored by him revisited for another |oo years- 

Hutten never got back to Coro—he met a typically conquistadoriaJ end 
cpo the way. During liii long absence tlic Spaniards in Venezuela ludt con¬ 
trary to the agreement with the Webers, appomted a Spanish Governor- 
Hutten was not equal to his guitc; for when. In Easter week of 1546* be 
unsuspectingly accepted an invitation, at Tocuya, he md his companion 
Bartholomaeus Weber, the son of the great ban^g-honsc, were attacked 
while asleep^ taken prisoner and tnurdciciL Tliis set tlic iioutto the German 
colonial attempt in Vcnezucb, which was finally abandoned in 1555. 

Bui tvcji before Huttsai's great march, fate lud played the House of 
WelscT a parfkuWly sorry trick. Among die Gertiiiin conquistadors there 
Was one, Nifcolitis Fcdcunaim (bom c* 15O0), who in his gifr foe leadership 
and ambitioii nioit closely rtsembied tlic Spanish conquerors. In 1550 he 
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had already come to Vmezuda m the service of the Wclscrs and in 
year made his first triarchy which took him to the Bio Cqjede and into the 
LLmos near the Rio Portugueza. In 1532 he rcmmcd co Europe and then 
wait back to Coro in 1535, serving there imder HobcnDUt, though he 
would have preferred to be in command himself. tiohcrmiJt began hist 
march of discovery in the same year, while Federmann set out in February 
1536 to look for Eldorado^ some say 011 iiis own initiative others at 
Hohetmuf f behest, after wasting much valuable time in preparations. In 
the upshot he marclicd through die same plains as Hohennut at the same 
time, appsncntJy avoiding all contact with him. Federmann crossed the 
Arauca and the Rio Meta; he was not daunted by the mountain walls^ but 
scaled them by break-neck tracks. Thus aftor direc drcadfiil years and w'lth 
only a third of hi$ orig^al force* Jie reached the pJateau of Bogota fhom 
the south-east. He succeeded in doing what every other German had failed 
to do: he stood at the heart of die Chibcha Empire, that land so rich in 
gpld« But hr was too late. 

The discovery of this unapproachable country, whose conijuest \V2S 
finally achieved wtli 160 men, whose firearms wetc useless because tlicic 
powder had been spoiled, wai the reward of a long, patient fight 
every possible hardship a tropical vrildcmcss could The man who 
had already achieved it before Fedeomnn got tlicxe was originally by 
profession a lawyer, by name Gonzalo Simenez dc Quese^ 
c. isoo). 

In April 1536—two months after Federmanns departure — a fame of900 
mm set out under his command on the long march to contjucr the legen¬ 
dary land of gold about which one only had the vaguest rumours. Marcb- 
hig across arid wastes, through forests and swamps, they reached die river 
Magdalflia, whose counc they then followed^ The column fought its way 
forward along its flooded shore in the rainy season* A chronieJer writing a 
hundred years later wrote^ *God preserve me if 1 can grasp how men of 
Scsk and blood could break a way with cheir h?uid < throu^ 200 nulcs of 
impenetrable forest, a jun^ so dense that in spite of the urtennostcxeTtiofi 
it wras possible to go forward at the most a miic or x\vo a day! How many 
there w'cre that perished of feverisb diseases w'hik sriU tbtir bands worked 
to ihc last.,. how many dcvouricd by wild b<easia and crotodiles, 
how many laid low by hunger and thirst, how many accounted for by the 
poisoned arrows of the nadves r 

Queseda, whose fo’tce was cvet shrmkkg befote Ids eyc$^ left the 
Magdalena and followed the Opoii upstni^m, furtlier and further into the 
dense forest, till* about eleven months from the outset* he reached die 
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pUteaii where dwell the Clubdia^. Of tds fbnre of 900 lie tniistcred onlf 
166, Thanks to extraorditiaty pains he jiill Iiad sixry-cwo hones at his 
disposals Now they began life anew; die starved scarecro^vs of Spaniards 
soon filled oul on a good diet, and then they se t out to occupy the country* 
In so doing they met wHtli all sorts of strange cxpcritfiocs; sucklings were 
oflFcrcd to them as sustenatice because they were taken for catmibais. At the 
doors of the houses hting narrow rows of gold plates, whose tinkling 
announced die countiy^'s gncit wealth- The Spaniards received presents of 
golden hearts* weighing two potmds each, and saw with astanished eyes 
how the inhabitants prospected for emcnilds. In the pakce of one prince¬ 
ling they cook so booty that the pile bf gold and jewels was tall as 
a nun* 

In this pleasant land there was not a single fight mih the peaceable 
inhabitants, who were in many places so fearful chat they threw themselves 
fiat on the Eoor to avoid the sight of the horses. Queseda liad no difficulty 
in founding the city of Bogota* which became in the course of time the 
capital of a wcU-otgauhed province. 

In February 1539 Queseda experienced a most unexpected double sur¬ 
prise- Krrt there descended upon him from rhe htHs to die cast a rabble of 
exhausted* half-naked, fiir-cLid white men — Fcdcmiann and liii troup. 
Then, soon afterwards, there appeared a second army, this dme wcU- 
equipped and well provided with JOO sows in fairow. This was a Spanish 
cxpcditio:n under Pizarro’i one-dme captain Bclaka^r* who came hy way 
of Popayan and Cali. So it came about that three armies of conquistadors 
suddtmly encamped at one and the &amc time on the savannahs of Bogota, 
The avoidance of a baede with die two explorers who had arrived too btc 
was due not 10 a miracle but to Queseda^s skilful diplomacy in feeding 
Fcdcmiann^s soldiers and presenting him with forty petmds of gold- 

After pillagmg the realm of the Chihclias from end to end the direc 
leaders followed die Magdalena back to die coast in company and then 
journeyed together back to the royal court in Spaid* In spice of active 
lobbying Fcdcmiann got tiodutig. Indeed the Wekets instituted a tedious 
suit against hint but it came to nodjiig with his cady death m 15+2- It is 
mteresring to note that die Gennan conquistadors, unlike the Spaniards 
(particularly the illiterate Pizarro), had htcrary tendencies and Fedetmann 
has described his journeys of discovety in a hook entitled InJiafiisck^ 
Hhiofia. 

Bclaleazar pursued his service and claims so prcssingly before Charks V 
due he obtained die mayoralty of Popa^'an; but Queseda did not know 
how to gaminBuence and wa:S passed over, A nc*ct-do~wclh who bad soon 
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to be relieved, was appointed governor of "New Gratxad3\ tbe region 
known to-day as Colombia, w^hich Qiieseda had discoveretL Bat Queseda 
received nothing more dian a lifo-dong post as councillor in Bogota^ to 
which place lie soon retunicdL Thcfe he hved as a yalijed and honoured 
citizen till he died at the age of eighty-—a man of pans to whom tieidier 
his owjt time nor postcfity accorded his rightful due. 

The wealth of Sotnh America continued to attract new ventures and 
discoveries, btu after the conquest of Mexico the prog;ress of the explorers 
in tile North American condnoit fdecred. Failure followed upon frilure. 
Jmn Ponce dc Leon (bom a 1460J had conquered the island of Puerto Rico 
and set out in search of a land which the Indians told him was called 
Bimini and chat it karbouted a Fountain of Youth. The elderly conquis¬ 
tador found, instead^ the Bahama Islands and Florida^ where he tried to 
found a settlement but was wounded in a Eght with the Indians and died 
in t5aT on his return to Cuba. Another attempt, by Vasques de Ayllon, to 
found various colonies in North Caroliiui between 1530 and 1526 also 
came to grief 

Especially bad luck came to PanfUo de Narvaez (horn c. 1470), who had 
taken pate in the conquest of Cuba under Diego de Velasquez and had 
been sent out by him in 1530 to bring Cortez to reason after he had de¬ 
clared his independence. Bur Cortez had won bis soldiers over and for a 
rime even imprisoned their leader. Dc Velasquez, the last of Columbus' 
companions who still counted in the New World and would gLidly also 
have discovered a land flowing with gold* sent Nar^^aez out again in 1528 
to follow in Ponce dc Leon s footsteps and land in Florida with 400 
settlers. Almost as soon as they got there they" lose several ships. Half the 
expedition died on fruitless marches into the interior; tlic rest struggled 
back to the coast, built themselves some rickety boats and sailed along the 
coast in them as far as the Mississippi. Here a storm annihilated the little 
Sect, Of tltose wht> managed to reach the shore all but a liandful wxie 
killed by Indians. The rest finally died of starvarion. Only two saved 
themselves by joining a nomad Indian tribe and pretending to be medicine 
meal ctidowxjd with magic powers. 

'Ihese two, Alvar Nunez Cabea de Vaca and the negro davc Esteban^ 
were unwiUlug wanderers on the North American continent for six and 
a half years, during the course of which they trava^-d two-thirds of its 
breadth on foot. In 1536 they at last encounteted white men again chi the 
northern frontier of "New Spain’. These were Spanish dave-himtcTs who 
could not believe their eyes W'bcn a ftUo w-ncountryman suddenly appeared 
out of die unknown regions to the north. 
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Vaca^s taira of his plight and the poverty he had met amoag the North 
American tribes did not encourage anyone to further inenrsions into that 
country, which was henceforth written off as useless. Wlien Vaca cetiimcd 
to Spain, however, he altered the gist of his stories and gave an impression 
chat he knew important secrets he dared not reveal. Now just at this time 
Homndo dc Soto was staying at Court. After playing his part in the 
conquest of Pmi, but as an undctling of Pizarro's—Aiahualpa’s murder 
had been contiar)' to bis wish — he wanted to lead his own expedidon to 
discover a land like Mexico or Peru and had already obtained leave of 
Charles V, His plan was to go to North America and there seek the 
treasures no one dsc had succeeded tii finding, and, as a result of Vaca's 
wicked pretence that there was really somediiug to be found there, began 
de Sato's luckless venture. 

Hb march with 660 tnen, zt 3 horses and plendftd bloodhounds began 
on May 28th, i539.fiBm the bay of Tampa (Honda) and lasted fotttycais. 
Suffering frightful hardships the Spaniards matched the tengti) and 
bteadth of an unexplored area j50,ocXi square nules in extent. They 
wandered from latiitide 28 to 36 and loDgit.udc 82 to 100, without finding 
anything to repay all their trouble. 

In May I54r they reached the Missisrip^ at the pobt where Memphis 
stands tc^y; tlicn they wintetod at the coofiueiicc of the Arkansas and 
Canadian rivcTS, wljcrc fot the first time in their lives they cxpeiknced a 
snowfall lasriiig a wliole monilL Next spring they dragged dieir weary 
footsteps back to the Mississippi in sorry plight and there de Soto died. His 
successor, Lub Moscoso de Alvando, marched in burning summer heat 
across the prairies to the upper waters of the Brazos, and. seeing that this 
effort, too, brought nothing but disappointment, the remnaiici of the 
expedidon foi^ht their way back to the mouth of the Arkansas, built frail 
boats and sailed down the Mississippi for two months to reach iis estuary. 
Bveai on the final stage of this ftuidess expedition many a Spaniard lost liis 
life, but the survivors were suffeiendy hardened to be able to laugh at 
each other's laces swollen with mosquito bites and to Qunr the inhabitants 
of the first Spanish settlement they came upon with their poverty. 

Equally fniitfcss was another Spanish iucuiriou into the north which the 
viceroy of Mexico, Antonio de Mendoza had carefnlly prepared. Hb 
men, who under Frandsco Vasquez de Coronado puslicd ftsrwaid to the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona and mt to Quira (between the Arkansas and the 
lower Kansas), found no more gold or hig towns than those before them, 
but only pturbfos, prairies, herds of buEdo and the fact that the further 
north they went the colder and less hospiofaie it became. 
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With iliat the attempt; to extend the Spanish colonkl empire into the 
North Amciican contineiic came to an end. Tlie great age of discoveries 
came to a close in 1550 or so. Now Spaniards and Portuguae concentrated 
rminJy in cashing in on what they ]nd discovered. Haif a cenmry after the 
first landing in Antcrica the broad outline of its coasts^ its mountains and 
its main nver-barins was known and the New World an open secret. The 
great impetus ofthc coznjuistador^ liad died out and many of the regions 
they had penetrated were left untrodden for cmttirics and foil into oblivion 
—regions they had travelled clad in iron armour and leather jerkins, in 
spte of scorching fjeat, the pang; of hunger and the pains of tropical 
ebseascs; in spite of steep moimtains^ treacherous swampsp raging rivers 
and the dense undergrowth of vast forest Jungles. Ac other points* maps 
were improved by assiduous detailed work^ at which the Jesuits paitieu« 
larly were masters. The Spaniards* chief interest stiO lay in great sources of 
wealth* where gold and silver were to be won^ The New World was open 
—^but only to its possessors. In truth it lay closed. Where, earlier, the ocean 
and nature*; sav^c fonexs liad barred the way, now polidcai ftoiiticrs not 
to be creased prevented all access; no othi^ bnd but Spain, with the sole 
exoepdon of Portugal, which owned Brazil could approach it* no ship 
dared run into American warers, no txado' hawk his wares there. 

For the outside world it was as though Amctica had never been dis- 
covered. No news wa^ spread abroad* the reports^ obscrvadims and 
descriptions of Spanish explorers disappeared in the archives* nobody 
learned any of South America’s geography, botany or zoology, its rich 
ores or its sources of mineral wealth. As ever, harsh polidcal boundaries 
meant liaish spiritual bmitadons. Every book about South America had to 
undergo a rigorous censofship, first by the King, then by the *Holy* 
Inquisition, theu by the Council for ludb and finally that of chc dt 
CcntfdtudDn. And so things remained till a graeration other than dial of 
the conquistadors set out m new vcnuira of discovery—a goimtioii of 
moi imbued with the same old daring, but with the fiew wi dificxeut 
urge foe exploration^ which had in the meantime developed in Europe- 
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S o long as Spain had die power to do so, she made the ’New World' 
part of die Old: the fate of the continent beyond the ocean was de- 
* dded entirely in Europe, The only new thing about it was at first its 
nature and the wealth which flowed from its mines; for the rest, it had to 
adapt itself completely to die Old World. 

Meanwhile the power which Spain enjoyed in the Old World did not 
remain unchallenged. Tlic enmity between Charles V and Francis 1 
sinouldcccd all the time, and five rimes between 1525 and 1544 bunt into 
the flames of war. And alongside the official conduct of recognised war¬ 
fare. die caitury following the discovery of America bioughr an entirely 
new form of warlike acts whkh flourished in waters which, before Colum¬ 
bus, had lain equally far fiom politics and shipping rouics. 

Hernando Cortez, who in 1522 had every reason to ingratiate hiiusclf 
with his royal master in Spain, decided to send a specially selected treasure 
of gold and silver ware and ornaments to Madrid from his Aztec Empire, 
But this precious oflering never got there; oft Cape St. Vmceni it was 
intercepted hy a French privateer and carried off to France. This was the 
beginning of a favourite activity of French, English and Dutch sailors, 
highly romantic in flavour, to be long practised with indescribable ardour. 
With their swift handy ships they fell upon the cumbersome galleons 
bearing the Spanidt tieasures to Europe and pliunkted whatever they could 
by hands on of what the Spanish themselves had only won by plunder. 
These picatica] acts were mostly sanctioned by officia] * letters of mark 
issued by dielr gpvcnmicnts, but the captains were so thorough and so 
clever in carr^’ing out their orders that tlicy occationally br exceeded thdr 
powers, A bter development of this highway robbery at sea was the 
activity of unbridled adventurers, who, instead of hoisting the flag of any 
state, ran up the skuH-and-^rossboncs emblem of the 'Jolly Roger - But 
the favourite field for booty throughout temained the Caribbean Sea with 
its isLmds and hidden coves, where the buccaneers^ found ideal hiding~ 
pbces -iTid springboards for their attacks on Spanish treasurc^alleoiis and 
coastal towns. 

' Tfie iianw adopted by litf ft™ bKithetlioo4«f ibc indeycodtiir pitMo. TIk itHw bArrirlid ftn in 

Lbc MidiijKl4t>cdf tbr rvffW vejl lued Id provendi^ 
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In 1523 Francis t sent the Flomirfnc Giovanni Vcmzano on a recoii- 
nsLissancc into rlic far north of the Amencaii coutment to discover the 
passage to Asia ■ btic he did tiot sticcced where the Cabots and Com:-RcaU 
had ^ecL Howwer, he probably mistook Chesapeake Bay^ of which he 
caught a glimpse across the flat, sandy kmdspit from Delaware Bay* for the 
Pacific and thereby gave an impetus to the later search for the passage to 
that ocean. Then he sailed on northwards and recotmoitrod the coasts of 
New Jersey aud Maine, finding as he wenr the harbour on which New 
York now stands. 

But none of die early %"oyagcs produced any results winch encouraged 
further attempts. Here were only fog, ice and hitter cold, a confusion of 
islands and sand-duneSp poverty-stricken Indians or Eskimos; here was 
certainly no place for a new Mexico or Peru. And yet Jacques Cartier, 
bom in 1491, 'whom Francis sent om in 153 4 to look for the passage with 
two ships, believed in it tor a short dine* When he savr Labrador he wrote 
in horror; *I tend to the hehef that this is the Lujd Cod gave to Cain/ Bur 
the island group of the Magdaknes, with (hdr wiM grain crop and their 
fruity seemed very attractive to him and on journeying furdicr to Clialeur 
Bay he recorded how rich the w'^aters were in fisbt seals and WiJruseSp how 
densely wooded their shores. Indian tales of three mighty lands—Saguenay, 
Hochclaga and Canada — moved Cartier to sail to America again in the 
following year and to follow^ the course of the St Lawrence, 

Soil looking for the Pacific Ocean, he pressed on into Canada and found 
there a foxtilc country—grapes, nuts, maize, melons, beanSp pumpkins and 
tobacco grew there in profusion, there were shoals offish beyond number, 
walruses and seals in its waters, and a charming variety of bhddifc. 

The rock fortress of Stadacoiia, in which lived the Monragnois Indians^ 
was of courac very different foom Montezuma s palace. The hospitable 
mhabkants were greedy for the white men s ifoii^ brass and steel articles 
and tried to deter their visitors &om condnuing their Journey to Hoche- 
Lga, at first in the fiiaidlicst way^ by pfcscnring them with a thinccn- 
ycar^lJ girl and tw o litde hoyt, then by trying to frighten them. Three 
Indians, covered in black and white dogskins, with horns as long as an 
arm ott their beads and their feces dyed pitch black, caitic in the guise of 
devils, prophesied in the name of tlic God Cudouaghy that there 
would be so much snow and ice in Hocltclaga that they 'Were all bouiid to 
perisk* 

The French, how'cvcr, wTre presumptuous enough not to heed this 
warning by the Devil and to on up the river until tlicy reached the 
considerable village of Hochclaga, fortified by palisades* The HwonSp Coo^ 
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n<;> No new Mfxko: fUa of the ladLin 'fiUege Hoc l iehg a. 


received them kiiidJy, but liad to ^dmit disc here there were no tccastucs 
to be found nor any possibility of driving on to the Paciftc. Cartier named 
the high hill at whose foot the viJlagic lay 'Mont RoyaT, and so the city 
wiiidi now stands there is called MontreaL 

The Ftcnchmcn had to cover about i,ooo miles to get back to the coast. 
There they wintered apd did not even sufier from scurvy, because Cartier 
had coatrived by guile to get pcssessi on of an Indian remedy—a brew of 
conifer buds and bark. But Francis I was ladicr naturally not satisfied with 
the results of this expensive expedition when they got back to ^ance. 
Once again die Rjug stood hiciDg a war with Charlra V and, instead of 
bringing the gold he so badly needed, here was Cartier asking for more. 
But a i'luion chief, whom tlic explorer had brought along on a visit, 
awoke fresh hope by regaling them tvidi all liie fairy-tales which were 
corrent aiotmd the Indian camp-fires; a>ecocdmg to him there were, deep 
in bis homeland, many dtici, great reserves of gold, copper and nfbks, 
besides other valuables, also dwatfi, winged miai who Sew, one-legged 
men and even people wlio neidicr ate nor digested. 

France could of course spore no funds for freaks and oddities, but die 
hope of wealtli from the unexplored New World moved Francis to fit out 
a splendid expedition of eight ships, 400 taibrt, 300 soldiers, a host of 
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kbourcn and builders, compknc with hdks of cxtraiady doubtful reptiDc 
and provbtons for two years, lo found a colony. 

This tnforiated the Spauiards* ^’'ho coujd not bear to see anyone dse 
sharing American ^oLl wth them. When they referred him to the Pope s 
notorious division of the world between Spain and Poctug^ Francis 
replied scornfully: 'I should much like to see Adam’^s will and leam liow he 
divided the earth/ 

At least one Spanish grandee saw iittk danger to Spain from this French 
colonial essay and sokced Charles with words that hit the nail on the head: 
"Because of idle chatter die Frendi beiieve this region to be rich in gold 
and silver and so hope to achieve what we have achieved. But they are 
enmeshed in erraCt for the whole of that coast down to Florida has 
nowhere any tiling at all to oifet- Therefore they will come to gnef or» at 
the best^ stay only a short while^ losing a few of their people and the better 
pare of their cargo.' 

The colony which Cartier founded near Quebec in r54i was, in fact, 
unable to maintahi its footing in the hitter Canadian wintm and he was 
compelled to withdraw hts people in 1^44. But before this lie had made a 
sensational rind: prospecting operadous revealed a glittcrmg type of stone^ 
in which the Ftenehincn thought they recognised gold* diver and dht- 
monds; but the triumph was Jiort-livcd, for it was later established that 
they had brought back a heap of worthloi treasure, for the st<mes con¬ 
sisted only of pyrites^ mica-slates and cr^'stallinc quartz^ 

After such disappointments Francis lost his zeal for similar ventures. 
Francc^s resources were too heavily scrakted by the war with Spain and 
later by civil war to allow her to develop an officLd eolonia] policy^ Instead, 
religious refugees from France twice tried to fouiid places of safety for 
themselves ill America. Fort Coligny^ founded by the Calvinists in 1555 
and with its rite on the Bay of Rio forming die ccuixal point of an 
^Antarctic Francc"i perished of its m[cma] riictioiu and Portuguese attacks^ 
Thm in 1562 and 1564 Huguenots fled to North America under the 
leadership of a sailor called Ribauir, but this tune to I^orida, not to Canada 
in the frr north, and there set up a fortresSi wlikh tliey called 'Charlcsforf 
after their king. Bui the Spaniards gave them short shrift, capturing the 
sertlcment and buicKcimg the inhabitants to the last man. This showed 
plainly oiough that no one but the Spaniards had anything to hope for in 
America- Af^ the bloodbath of Florida (1565), several decades did bi fret 
pass without any fisrdict attempts at eoloniutionp 

France was too exhausted. It needed some new power to appear on tlie 
scene before she could fl:y at the throat of Spain—a Spain that now enjoyed 
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unhcai J of heights of power; Philip II hiving succeeded his father Charfes 
V, who. nnee his abdUddon in 1556, was occupying hunself with hord- 
culcure and watch-mending in a monastery. Philip even meteased the span 
of his empire by the old Hapsburg redpc of intcr-niamagfl; Iiis spouse was 
Bloody Mary, Queen of England, and as the fmits of a previoas Hapsburg 
marriage Philip also inherit^ the throne of Portugal, so that lie ruled over 
both hilt'es of the wot Id at once. 

But Ills tnaniagic with CatliolLc Mary, who forbade hex sea-loving sub¬ 
jects to sad to America, was to provide one of tlic germs of bter trouble, 
Philip's wedding-present to Mary consisted of t±icty-sevm cases in which 
50,000 pounds of silver were being brought to the Tower of London, 
Thb drew the attention of men in England more sharply than was good 
for Spain to the fabidous riches of America. Bloody Mary died in 155® 
and in tltc same year Henry Villas daughter, Elizabeth, became Queen of 
England. 

The Hapsburg strategy misfired comprehowivcly where she was con- 
Dcmcd. She rejected Philip IPs offer of marriage and ktci on was strong 
enough to oppose lus hcHtik intcnritHis with great success. She was 
enabled to do so by a generation of tough mariners which from now on 
flew the flag of England on the seven seas and showed small ttspect in 
attackhig tlie Spanish might. 

The Spaniards, however, brooked no comperitors at sea any more dian 
ashore. Sailors caught tn Amcricau waters had to suffer fearsome tortures 
in the evils of die Inquisition and hardly ever survived their suficringi- But 
the catching of them grew more and more difficult. 

The last great success against the Bririsli sadoES was in 1569 off Vera 
Cruz, where the)' inflic ted heavy losses on them. The ships engaged were 
Under the command of John Hawkins, who had recently starred a very 
profitable business; in his diip Jesus ^Uibcck he focched slaves front Africa, 
sailed into the forbidden American waters and sold them there at top 
pri«5. But, since both Hawkins and his Captain I^cis Drake (bom 1540J 
escaped at Vera Cruz the Spaniards soon liad to suffer much more serious 
trouble than bbek-market trading in Negroes. 

Voy soon afterwards Drake began a series of piratical exploits, under 
the very' noses of ihc alJ-powcrfiil Spaniards. He helped hunself to as much 
gold as his ships could hold at Nombre dc Dios, 'the golden storehouse of 
the West Indies'; lie towed a galleon away from the middle of Car t ag ena 's 
harbour; he burnt Puerto Bello to die ground, pillaged Vera Cruz; scatiered 
three Spanish convoys and returned to England, after breathr-eaking 
adventures, with a considetabk fortime. Elizabeth now commissioned him 
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to Spjutsli tradr in the Pacific and he iromjcdiately iailcd through 

the Magellan Strait, ravaged the west coast, was the first over to reaoh 
Vancouver Isknd, and avoided the Spanish fleet lockiiLg off the southern 
point of the continent to cut off his return by imitatiiig MageUan and 
itarltT^g onwards^ — the second to do so — righ t round the world. His skill in 
navig^on vvas of the greatest service to the development of British sea- 
manshtpi and under his guidance there grew up a generation of devit*inay- 
care sailors—Walter Rnleigbt Frobishcfp Howard^ Cumberland^ Ess« 
and other masters of the sea* Skilfully using improvements in ships* design, 
ri^h^g armament, the English also developed a new type of vessel, 
which was soon to make its mark on world history—die ficebooter. 

Elizabeth, that great Queen, had already been on the throne a quarter of 
a century, Catholichoi had at last been forced to give way to the Anghcan 
church, tlie might of England liad increased sensibly, Sbaki3pearc*s pUys 
were entrancing London audiences, Fonds Bacon w^as diverting thought 
into a new channel which aimed at sciendfic cxploratioci of the pies^mt 
dine, when Walter Raleighs pirate, admiral and statesman in one* sought 
to destroy the power of Spain by entirety new means. England must gain 
a footing in America. His idea eventually cost liini his life and altered the 
course of the world's history considerably, for its final result was the 
appearance of the U*S.A. 

Waiter Raleigh (bom c* i j5z) b<gar]i as an ordmary seaman, fought m 
the Hhgncttot cause for lome years, and after an sdvmtnrous carter at sea 
came to Elizabcch^s court, where he helped to plan and organise the 
iatcnsification of the British attack on Spanish colonial possessions by 
piracy, voyages of exploration aiid pillaging raids* But this was not ail: 
Raldgh liad realised that Spain*s great colonial empire must be under¬ 
mined ftouL the tuainkiid and it was in North America that he made his 
first attempts. Later lie staged a direct invasion uito the heart of Spain s 
empire, by sailing up die Orinoco in 1595; in 1617 lie once again set foot 
on the South American conriiient, but high pohtics compelled James L 
Eli^ahcth's successor, to heed Spanish compbkrs lo the extent of with¬ 
drawing Ills support and having Raldgh sentenced to death. Ralcigb 
walked calmly to his exccimon wida a pipe ki bis uioudi: he was not only 
an cuergeric fighter^ and explorer, but also a man of considerable parts 
who left behind him a fine account of his South American voyage of dis¬ 
covery* a tnaa of political and economic writings and even books of 
poetry. 

In ijBs* die ^mc year that John Davis (bom c* 155^)^ following in 
Frobidier’s wafce> made the second discovery of GreenLmd and sailed 
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thiougU the Stnit between GreenJand and North America later named 
after him. Raldgh had sent otic io8 men to fotuid a icttlemiBit on North 
American soil A^otding to a reconnaissance by Captain Arthur fiarlowc 
and Philip Amandas the island of Roanoke lying close to the mainland 
was an id^ spot for the venture. Raleigh wonld dearly have hked to lead 
the expedition himself, but die growing threat of a Spanish attack on 
England andiored him at home and he therefore canunissioned John. Lane 
to command it. Lane, wJio incuhmtally provided JErigland with a rich 
source of profit by bringing tobacco hack with him, founded a settlement, 
the core of which was a fort named after Sir Walter Raleigh. The part of 
the continent selected for dm lltst colonial essay was given die name 
Virginia, in honour of Elkabeth the Vi^in Queen; although many 
histodam have qursdoned this aspect of the QueenV life, there is no-douht 
chat the name was bestowed ax the dmc in all respect and had behind it a 
definite feeling of admiranoB, 

At all events, the name was admirably suited to the unspoiled tract of 
countty it covered; a land that plagued the Uridsh setders widi very 
dificicnt problems fiom those which Central and South America had set 
the Spaniards, Tlie ectriblc wildcmcss, peopled with hostile Indians, im¬ 
posed on them a hiner struggle for existence, so unexpected that they had 
not even brought die necessary materials and pcovisioiu wTth diem. So, 
after an agotiisbig year, they were compelled to sail home again in ships 
commanded by Frauds Dr^; fifteen courageous men rctnained behind 
to man tltc fort and were rewarded by the arrival, shortly afterwards, of 
the plciidfid shipment of supplies mtertded for the whole colony. 

Alth ough Elizabeth could ill spare a dnp or a crew from the war with 
Spain which was obviously imminmt, Raleigh refused to abandon his 
pbu and in 1587 sent out another party of intrepid settlers to Roanoke. 
The three ships, with 121 people and their colonial gear on board, took 
dght weeks to cross the Atlantic. On arriving at Roanoke they were 
greeted by an evil omen; the fifteen defenders of the fort had been mur¬ 
dered by the natives. Nodiing daunted, they begin the war against die 
prinuevaJ forest under die skilful leadership of die governor John WliJtc, 
and his son-in-law Ananias Dare. During the first tnondt of this grim 
existenoc weather-proof blockhouses were built, ground was plot^hed for 
crops, and Mrs. Dare bore a daughter. This girl, who was duisiened 
Virginia, was the first North American of true European extracrion, and 
even if her fiitc temains a mystery, 1 ^ namr Virginia Dare has for cen¬ 
turies ranaiaed a symbol of the oidurance and confidoice of American 
pionects. 
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The litUc colony flourishcil in spite of all hardships and difficulties, but 
supplies tan dangerously low. In the late itmuncr Governor White re¬ 
turned to Fiigland to report and obtaia stores, etjuipment and clochitig. 

But world history nullified his intctitions- The settlers in Roinolce 
must have searched the sea day after day in vain, longing for the ships that 
never came; however pluckily they fought for lifo, there was to be no 
rescue. Slowly and surely the colony perished and when, later, Raldgh 
five times sent ships out, at his own expense, to look for tlic settlers, no 
trace of tliem was ever seen again. 

For in the meantmie the fate of the world—New and Old alike—had 
been decided in Europe, 

When Governor White arrived in Eiigland, he learned to his amaze¬ 
ment that no ship and not a man might leave the island stronghold. The 
decisive battle with Spanish world power was plainly at hand^ Elizabeth 
tiad to ceckon fooni day to day with an invasion of England. So all the 
pleas of White, Raleigh and the relative of the deserted settlers proved 
vain; in fiioe of the countiy*s deadly peril, the Queen rematned obdurate 
that no exception could be permitted. 

Philip D of Spain wiih loving care prepared die stroke that was to 
annihilate the English heretics, who had gone over from the mie Cliurch, 
who plundered Spantsh. galleons with their pirate vessels, who with tbdr 
ftre-raids in South Ametka were at one and the same tune consdtudag a 
growing danger to his colonial ciupiiie and refusing to cccognise the 
fomous fr ine of Demarcation. He fitted out the greatest Beet die world Itad 
ever seen: 130 great vessels from Portugal, Andalusu, Viscaya, Guipuzcon 
and Italy, with a vcdtablc army on board them. The ‘Armada* was a 
symbol not only of Spain’s milkary but her economic power; it repre¬ 
sented in round figures a treasure of quite aoo million ducats. 

In July 1388 this incomparabtc, invmdblc fleet of the ruling world 
power sailed tnff> the English Ghamiel in order to wipe out die bother- 
some En glish spoilers of foe peace, who could not even muster a lialf the 
number of ships that bore down upon tbdr waiets. Under Admiral Lord 
Howard and Francis Drake, foe host of small but handy piivatocis, whose 
crews had braved foe storms of every ocean, flung themselves on foe 
Spaniards. Had the battle been fought on foe classical lines of naval tactics 
and strategy foe Britisli would have had no hope at all of survivaL 

Instead of the customary battle at close quartets, in which ships lay 
alongside and tbdr crews tried to Ix^ird cmc anotlicr, the Btidsli now 
contented themselves with gunfire foom a distance. The Spaniards, of 
course, had a for greater wd^t of cannon, but foe very weakness of the 
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fijrithh fleet—in rfiat it coiuistjed only of smali vessels—turned out to be a 
vital advantage; the shots from tlicir low decks borcd irresistibly i nto die 
towering hulls of the Spanish men.-of-war, whose salvoes were mainly 
wasted on the masts and rigging of the English ships. 

For three whole days the mobile English sailors, taking thrir lives in. 
their hands, attacked the Armada, firing their gum, turning away and run¬ 
ning in again to fire. The Josses and confusiou of the Spaniards mounted 
apace, tlicir ciunbcrsome fleet was imiiocimcd into unfavourable waters 



Fie. j I. Link ibipt in a big battle; logbni dcfcaii tht AmudiL 


close inshotc and began to scatter, battered galleons fell an easy ptcy to the 
British and finally a heavy storm sealed the fate of tJiai proud fleet. Went 
ol its ships capsized or ran on the rocks, where they broke up. Thousands 
died in tile wiveSd TJic iiiiposjib^lc bpippcnc^i Spiiiii*5 scJi“powi?r ha tj 
sufTcred a blow &om wbich it was never co itcover* 

Tlie battle in tlw English Channel was more than the repulse of an attack 
On England^ at one stroke it robbed Spam of the mastery of the seas and of 
the world. The sea lanes, especially ^osc leading to were now 

open 10 England^ whklt was soon to develop into a world powers the 
barners wliidi Spain liad impend uii other countries by her might were 
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down onoc for alL The fate of America, loo, had been decided in dn; 
Channel; Spain could no longer prevent the colonisation of North 
America, stardiig from its Atlantic coasts, Uy die Englisti, the Dutch and 
the French, Gone for ever were die days when a Pope could divide the 
world between Spain and Portugal 

A nine-year-old boy with the very ordinary tiamc of John South en¬ 
joyed the heartfelt celebration of England s great victory in Im birthplace, 
Willouglihy in tlie Coutuy ofLiucohi, where die people danced around a 
Maypole and did tare justice to the fatted ox, which Lord Willoughby bad 
roasted to mark the occasion, and to the liquor that was plentifully laid on. 
This John Smith was more adventurous ttian other toys; the early death 
of Ills partaiu gave him the oppotmnity at a tender age to go out into the 
world and get to know foreign countries. When he was only fifteen, he 
cnthusiastic^iy entered the Frcdch army, then joined the Dutch forces two 
yean bter; after wliich he took to the sea and eventually found a profitable 
occupation, when he took part, in Hungary, in the war against the Turks. 
Here he disUnguislicd himself by his exceptional courage, and was soon 
promoted fiiom tlie ranks to be capcaio in command of 2 jO men. After 
being wounded, lie svas made prisoner by the Turks, and at first lived very 
agreeably in Coiistaiitmoplc os the slave of a young lady, but later very 
much less so as her brtitull brothcr*s in an obscure place, dit finally one day 
he killed him. After a desperate Bight he managed to teach safety with 
friends; travelled through Europe to Morocco; survived a few stomis and 
naval actions on board a French ship; and in 1654, at the age of twenty- 
five. returned home vslth a tidy fomme and a tliirst for adventure by no 
means cjuenchcd. 

Captain Smith soon lieard reports about the colonial cBbits in America 
and talked to sailors who liad been in Virginia, On piarmc rcBccdon 
they thought it might be worth while to visit the new continent, for 
tlicre the Indians cxdionged valuable skins and furs—beaver, otter, seal, 
deer—for a triBe; they also had copper which wa^ not much use to them, 
one could sail home with shiploads of furs, cedarwood and other goods 
and do a very nice trade. The beauty of its coimCtyside. the endless 
expanses of its forests, the sveakh of fish in its waters, die prospects of 
trade and adventure seUed the imaginarion of young Smith; so he 
Joined a group of adventurous people, who wanted to make another 
attempt to found a colony. 

They spent a whole year in vain pLuimiig, for the funds they commanded 
were itisufficJoit; but by patience and careful saving they slowly made 
progress. Uy a patent of April toth, 1606, James I, Elizabcth'^s successor. 
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g4ve ihoji pemtission co settle colonics and pkntatiaas in Vjrginta or any 
other part of America <m condhion that a Bfth of the yield from gold and 
silver mming siianld fall to the Crown, (He could equally wsJl have asked 
for more or for less^ for he was never to receive a grain of the nmeh-prized 
mm] from Virgima), The wealth found by the Spaniards m Amcric* 
misled not only the King^ but also many later explorei^^ Into the error of 
believing that dicte must be precious metals in North America tcro; here 
again the thirst for gold— though there was none—quichened the pace of 
discovery and expIotatioiL 

A company, formed to pursue the dcvdopmoit of Virginia, eventually 
provided tlic necessary fiituls, and a flotilla set out on December igdi, 
16061 there was one ship of 100 ions and a pinnace of £0^ with too cmi^ 
grants herded together on board. 

Unfortunately they sailed at the worst and stormiest tinte of year. They 
cruised for six weeks tvithin sight of the British tslcs^ many were helpless 
with seasickness! doubt and despair were loudly voiced* Ac last it Uras 
possible to set course out into the open sea, the ships following practically 
the same course as G?!ttmbus, past the Gmaries and the West Indian 
Islands, then turning northwards. On April 26th, after almost missing tlidr 
objective, they at last knded on tJie coast of Virginia* 

John Smith came ashore under duress, for many of the cmigranis had 
trumped up false charges against him* However, when the scaled ordecs 
were opened, he had so be set &oe, for the L<mdo]i Company, as otganisets 
of the expedition, had established the rules for its coudnet. It was laid down 
diac a council of seven, including John Smitli, should take over die 
administration and dcct a president. The settlers, fi:om whom tlie eont- 
pany expected a quick haul of riches, were not only to found a setdemmt, 
but to explore the country, wkh the object of finding a passage to the 
"Souih Sea* and to the treasures of Indb. 

These European colonists sailed for the first tinic up a river into the 
North American interior^ in a sloop constructed of parts diey brought 
with them* After mconnoitiing up-siream for seventeen days, past broad 
ptains ofa rich green, through pleasant tuUi and valleys, set in wcH-wooded 
landscape of rich oak and w^alnut trees, with a rich abundan ce of fiidt. 
vines berries, they found a suitable spe:^ about forty inland from 
the rooiiih of the rivcT (which the mtivts called Powhatan): and dicrc on 
May I jih founded their first setdement. which dsey called Jam stown in 
the King*s honour* 

Smith soon left the settlement to explore the country funher up^itam* 
Near its source he erected a cross and named the river *ICing^s KJver* as a 
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furdicr honour to the King, who, like most kings, had the least trouble 
but the greatest credit from the whole venture. 

John Smith established friendly relations with the nadves he met in 
their villages and in the capital, Powhatan, But he returned to Jamestown 
just in time to save it from dcstrocrion; for it was on the point of being 
overpowered by savages. Seventeen white men already lay wounded, one 
dead, and thanks to the criniinat stupidity' of the President, a man called 
Wingfield, who neglected even the simplest means of ddfcnce, the fate of 
the Colony would have been scaled tlien and there, Jtad not die loud report 
of a cannon the sloop $c2ied the attuckcrs away. 

A few days later die ships in which the cmignuits had conic from 
Etigbtid sailed for home^ and Wingfield, one of Smithes bincrat enemies^ 
conceived the spbidid idea of haraig him sent home forcibly on the 
ground of the carlio: accusations. As the focitre was to show, diat would 
have been tantamount to the suicide of the wiiok Colonyp for Smith was 
the only one who loirw how to look afrer provmons and eonic to teems 
with the Indians. HowevcTt he himself indsted on a tdal and was acquitred 
on ail counis. So he was permitted to stay and Wingfield was heavily 
fined imtead. 

Intrigues and trials^ these iiiaikcd the start of colonbadon in Nordi 
America, Bur wcttsc was sdl! to come. Tlie food supplies had been cut fkt 
coo fine and only vea days after the ship left for England to fitch new 
provender, only a few of the settlers were fit and on their foct; the rest had 
been kid tow by bnnger^ weakness and sicknos. The daily ration was a 
halt pint of wheat and the same amount of barley, and this tiny dole was 
actually more garbage than food, for twenty-six weeks of storage in the 
shtp^s htiB had left the com fuller of worms and cockroaches than of g rain. 

Between May and Septonher fifty died: had the Indians launched a 
second attack during this rime the Colony would have bceti \vipcd out^ 
By Septembo: thea- were hardly any provisions left^ but then a miracle 
happened; the IndianSp anxious to trade, came of their own accord with 
fruit and great quantidcs of sustenance. Gradually the settlers regained their 
strength; John Smith worked with miglit and main to get houses built 
strong enough to whlistand the approaching winter. Wlieii the Indiam 
suddenly stopped bringing food, lie went off on another journey in the 
sloop. He succeeded in making a deal with them and obtained consider- 
able quanildes of venison.^ turkeys, bread and otiicr foods. But when he 
returned to Jajncs[owB, ItcH liad broken loose again; the cotonUts were at 
loggerheads, some of them had used force to get hold of the pinnace and 
were on the point of sailing for England- Smith trained the cannon of the 
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ntwiy-'btiilt fort on them, and brought the ringleader to trLd, as a result of 
which he was wmtcnosd to death and shot 
Although the Indiaru came several times to Jamestown ^vitii provisions 
to tmrte and batter, there were far coo few supplies to Ust through a win ter, 
Nobe^y eared, however, as they were all for the motticnt widJ-&d—it is 
one of the pccoliantics of the story of this attempt at colonisation tlm its 
inhabi^cs did little to provide for their fimire and cheerfully traded with 
the bdiam their most valuable possessions, even powder and shot, for 
small quantities of food. In tlie end only one cuucse lay open: Smith 
to go out on another trip- 

This dine he penetrated even fuithet into the unknown than before. 
The up^ reaches of the river presented serious difficulties, because of in¬ 
numerable tree trunks which had fallen right across die clianud and had to 
he sawn tluougli. Wlicn the svater became too shallow. Smith went on in 
a c^oc with the two Hnghshmeu and two Indian guides. Twenty miles 
fuidiCT on lie came to a great expanse of swamp. In Ids anxiety to obtain 
supplicsfor hh people he wtntashore to shoot birds, and so began one of the 
most roraaude chapters in the whole adventurous early history of America. 

One of the arew of the sloop which Smith had left behind liad gone 
ashore. In. spite of orders to the contrary and had there been attacked by 
Indians and killed. Two hundred Indians then followed Smith's trail and 
sureounded hinn There was a sharp right in which he killed three of them 
and wounded severd more. He would have esaped had be not fUJen into 
a marshy stream, into whose mud he sank, which left him ilic choice 
between capture and a lingcrriig death. So the savages were able to bear 
him awat)’ in triumph. 

Smith, who had learned their language, asked permission to speak to the 
chief, and was Jed to an Indian with the sonorous name of Opcchan- 
k^ough, whom he was able to dissuade ftom any hiteiition lo murder 
him by showing him a compass and delivering, as best he could, a lecture 
on the sky, the stars and the cardi. The Indian listened eagerly lot an liour, 
bin in the end they tied Smith to a tree and nude a show of shooting him 
with ih^ arrows. But at the last moment the chief made a sign and he 
was untied and brought into an Indian village. 

There a victory celebration took place, which S mith described as 
follows; 

They led me along bomid by cords to two strong savages, whilst the 
others danced about nic, lookbig hke very devils. Thai town, truly, was 
not much, for it cousisicd only of thirty or fony hunting lodges, built up 
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of niatj, whkb dicy remove as tlicy please, as we do tents; and all the 
ivomm and children came staring to look at the wondcifid wliitc inan. 
Then did they exalt thcntsclvcs greatly* and* setting me bound in thdr 
midst, they cast theimelvcs into a ring, dancing in such several postures, 
and surging and yelling out hcUidi noises and scrccchcst being sitangcly 
painted, with es’ery one iris quiver of arrows, and at Iris back a club. They 
were clad in fox or otter skins, or some such matter, their licad and 
shoulders painted scarlet, which made arr exceeding handsome show. Their 
bows they carried in their hands, and liad the skin of a bird, with its wing? 
spread oat, dried, with a piece of copper, a white sliclJ, a long feather, a 
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snull raitlc from tlic Ui! of one of their or some such toy in thdr 

hair/ 

Hie cciciuony ciidcd with three ivUd douccr aJid after tiiat Smith v^-aji 
well treated, magnifrccaith' fed (wlikh made him tJiink they were going 
to cat him later on) and cichibitcd a$ a phenomenon in all the villages dong 
the Rappahannock and Patawomck rivers. At the end the rndians brought 
him to Mcrctiocomoco. the home ofthdr paramount cliief, Wahunsona- 
cock or Pow'hatan/ Further celebtationt and war-dances took pLcc bcfoie 
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Smith was bioiiglit into a big house. Here the chief was seated near a fiic 
on n throne that rcimitdcd Smith of a bedstead. The room was full of 
sav^e warriois who engaged in long consulcations and in the end decided 
to do away widi Smith. Tlicy seized the Englishman and laid him on two 
great blocks of stone ; then two of the savages raised their clubs to smash 
his skull in. 

At this very' moment an Indian girl Hung herself on the jirisoner, threw 
her arms around him. laid her head against lus and claimed possession of 
|ohti Smith. It was impossible to refuse her request, for site was die cJjicf's 
favourite daughter, a child of ten years. Her tribal name was Matoaka, 
but ui her relation to the white men she was called rocahontas fThc 
Outcast*). 

Ten days latrr things took atiothcr turn for the Ijctter: Chief Powljatan 
decLied that he aitd Snihli were tiow liicnds and tliac iie intended to 
present the land of Capahowosick to him and regard him .is bis son. 
Captain Smith was now allowed to cettirii to Jamestown, but bad to leave 
two guns and a wlietstoue as pledges. 

Once again it was high time for him to return to die Colony, for otiec 
again a disadccurd scedon had obtained possession of the pinnace and 
wanted to sad for England. Smith fired a few shots from his cannon to 
bring the rebels to their sensu and Uter iiad the ringleaders sent home in 
chains. 

The adairt of the little Colony, which was on the verge of starvation, 
now improved greatly, for Pocahontas visitcti it every fourth or fifth day 
with her minuc and brought food, hi spite of this, even Smith's best 
friends now tried to persuade liitn to give up the whole enterprise and go 
back to pngljr| d- But Smith faced his friends widi peaceful persuasion, as 
he had cite mutineers with warlike measures, and managed to couiise) them 
to endure. 

Their Steadfastness was well rewarded. The trading company had not 
forgotten them, but liad sent out two ships with supplies. The hrst of these 
now artived bringing not only toob and tnatrrials but considerable quan¬ 
tities of food, the product of a protracted deal with the natives. 

Hardly had they Liid in new stores of provisions when fate struck the 
Colony a fiedi blow: a fire broke our and destroyed the whole scttkincnt 
—even the stockade was burned down. Supplies, iiiatcrials, arms, every- 
diing went up in flames in the midst of the hard frost of the winicr of tdoy. 
Smnh mcurr«i further hatred by die energy with which he urged on rc- 
K ntMin g mcasuRs. In the spring the second supply vessel, which had bear 
blown from olF Viiginu to die West Indies by unfavourable winds, at last 
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ard vcct, bdiigijig a substantial catgo of foo<l^ aJid new settlers as well. How 
lialc i<ka the Computy bad of totistOiicc in dieii Colony was shown by 
their choice of newcotnen, among whom tlicte were hardly any labourcn 
or etaresmen, but in their stead—besides a goodly company of ad venturous 
good-for-nothings—-jcvvcilcrs, goldsmiths and even a pipe-maker and a 
perfumer. 

The regulations wliich the Company had sent out w'ith tlicm did noth'* 
Ing to add to the case of life ki the wtldcnijcss. It was absolutely forbidden 



He. js* Vltgh* KHiniry: iiU nup of VngittU imtlci Julm Swfthi 


to do any harm whatever to die natives, and that resulted b pJJfecLig, 
cjicroacluiient and c\Tn hostilities hecoiniug nittch easier for them. The 
Company also insisted that gold and the passage to India niust be dis¬ 
covered, so the crew wasted so much time in loo^g for gold and washing 
the sand of the river bed that every man of them liad his ftU of it and the 
Captain, taking John Smtdi s advice, sailed for home with a cargo of 
cedar-wood, 

Smith himscif set out on a fonlicr e^tpedition in a big open boat with a 
crew of fifieca, with the intention of exploring Chesapea^ Bay. On t h i s 
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voyage* which lasted seven weeks, he discovered the islands which bear 
Ilk name, abo soinc other isLinds; rben he cravcUcd up same rivers inro the 
iiuhilaud and cstablkbed &iciully rtlatioiis wirh a umnber of Itidiao tribes. 

Of course, wlien he got back to Jaoicstowtip he fotiod be had to settle 
jiew' quarrels and to bolster up the luoralc of the ticwcomcrs who had all 
fallen sick in die imaccustomcd climate. Smith did hk best to restore order 
atiil three days later was o2"again on anodier seven weeks’joumeyt because 
the Indians had fold him tales winch rcu^d hk hopes thai he would &nd 
the way through to the ^South Sea** supposedly close at hand^ 

Once again Smith e^cplorcd long stretches of the coast and the interior; 
had friendly and unfriendly encounters with Indian tribes; once again he 
had to restore order when he returned to the settlement. Tlik was, how¬ 
ever, an easier mattcTp for just about then a ship arrived from England 
bringing his appointment as President of Virginia—a fine promotion for a 
nmi wliOp fitiecn years eadier, iiad been only a poor^ hungry orphan^ 

The London Company liad issued instructions to die ship's captain 
which it ^vas quite impossible for the poor man to carry out; he w'as for¬ 
bidden to return without a heap of gold and must at all costs find the 
passage to Indiai. With thk end in view he had been provided with a sliip 
fabricaicd in five parts* to enable him to explore the coontry far upstream* 
Near the source of the river the boat was to he carried by hand across die 
mountains—an assignment which would have required 500 men—and 
then sail down a river on the other side* thus ccrcainly arriving at the 
‘South Sca\ 

The only mksion die captain was actually able to carry out was the 
delivery to Powliatau of a cro^vn* a scarlet robCp a bed and seme other 
gifts. 

The chief was not prepared to fctdi these presents, but sent a message 
saying: ‘Ifyour king sends me gifts, 1 coo am 2 king and thk h my country. 
I shall expect to receive fhetti within eight days/ So a small party left the 
settlement, delivered the gifis to the chief and explained their use to him. 
Everything went pretty well till the actual act of coronation. Powhatan 
refcii^ TO assume the robe; it needed a great deal of persuasion and assur¬ 
ances that he would come to no hami before he would put the festal 
garment cUi 

Sdll more dilhcult was the placmg of die crown on Iik liead. tie could 
not grasp the meaning of thk stimigc object and could not be persuaded 
to kneel down. Every expUnariesn and demonsirarioi:i proved unavailhig 
till the white men grew tired of their efforts, hut they dared not take the 
crown back with them, bi the end Smith and die captain succeeded in 
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leaning on Po^^hacan s Moulders in sii^b a way that he had to bend for¬ 
ward a Urdek whereupon die sailors^ who were standing in rcadincsSi 
Janimcd the crown on his liead, fircitn behind^ all awry. 

When Smidi got back to Jamestown he was faced by a fresh throat of 
starvation. The ship had brought seventy' settlers out &om En giand, but no 
provisions for ditm- the Indi^ screwed up their barter prices all die time 
and were bringing food to tlie Colony much less frequently. So there was 
nothing left but to sail up a river into the iueexior to seek a large amount 
of supplies. 

In this dicy were successful, Smith returning with three boats full of 
grain, fish and fowL Needless to say, he rctonied to find the usual mmitiy 
going on and bad to deal with the rebel faction before he could get on with 
his work. 

So lift went on; shortage of food, fresh trading trips, difficulties with the 
Indians, dusatisfactton and revolt in the Colony, It grew steadily w^orsc, for 
Powhatan wanted to exrcmimaie die wlutc He arranged for Smith 
to be murdered^ but Focahoutas saved him again by vs^ammg him at the 
last moment. Was this the ease of the love of a child or mere Imman 
kindness? The true naciire of the cebrionship between die bearded swords^ 
man and this young blossom of die wilderness catmot be learned from John 
Smith s extremely retkent reports. Women several times saved his life 
during Iiis advciituroui career, but nobody knows whether dicrc was the 
slightest nuttuai feeling involved. Smith only once mentions the word 
'iovc; once when the Indians wanted to accord him a specially worthy 
reception, he found himsedf in a hut full of naked women and girls, 
wild dance was contuiuaJly incerrupted by their erica of: ‘I love you!" 

TO Smith diat was as far as things went., even on that 

occasion. 

Tliis second rescue by PtKahontaj was all the more remarkable because 
Smith observed that Dutch and German fortunohuiiiers had allied them¬ 
selves 10 the Indians and w™ also aiudous to annihilate the settlcnicnL in 
spite of every kind of tteachcry Smith succeededt through sheer force of 
character, in browbeating the natives and condndaig a lasting peace with 
them. 

In 1609 the Company reaHsed that their great expectations of wealth 
ftom the Colony sverc not going to materialise. It returned his patctir to 
the King and presently a new commissidn was set up» with greater funds 
at lEs disposaL A fiotUla of nine ships with 5^ men reached Virginia and 
chat proved sufficient support at long kst to ctuurc the Colony's per- 
martent snrvivaL 
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But the arrival of die iicwcomcfi. me^rnt that Smith had to suAcr new 
di&ultics and struggles for authority. Being totally ignorant of die 
country and its condirions, dicy wade so many mistakes in the building of 
new places that Smith had to save them from disaster, and almost as soon 
as he Jud done so they threw his wise counsels to the wwtk again, 

John S mh h was depressed and full of cares at the dissensions wliich were 
spreading through his Colony. But the burden of tesponsibility was sud¬ 
denly lifted from bis shoulders. Some villain or other exploded his powder 
bag while lie was asleep— thk was the second attempt to murder him. The 
captain's wounds were so serious that lie had to be sent back, to England 
since the Colony's medical nsouiiLes were totally insufftdait. 

Smith survived an agonising voyage, took a long time to get well and 
then had to t=>ke a lengthy period of leave; in diis way lie lost his dose tics 
with Virginia and later, in I<!i4, became interested iu other aiterpriscs. He 
joined a trading expedition to New Bigland: die name, incidentally, was 
originated by John Smith who first used it on the map he constructed 
there. 

On his last sea-voyage, in die following year, he once again met advoi:- 
turcs sufftdent to ftU a long novel, for he found liimsclf aboard a French 
pLtaie ship and had to take part in its raids and fights against his will till he 
was at Usr able to escape ,'Uid ^ ashore in a boat; and the pirate ship sank 
ihar very night. 

In 1616 he returned to England and began the peaceful life of a retired 
citizen, out of which he was shaken once again when he learned tliai Lady 
Rebecca Rolfc had arrived in this country. Smith immediately wrote to 
Queen Anne, setting out at length that lady's services, with the rcsoli that 
tIik unknown stranger suddenly found herself treated with the icspcct due 
to a princess. And indeed Reb^ca was the daughter of a king, even it his 
skin was ted; for this was Pocahontas. 

The captain of a trader, writh peculiar ideas of decency had mticed licr 
on board and taken her prisoner with the idea of eiaortiiig a ransom ftoni 
her father force him to a peaceable undeistanditig with the Colcmy. 
Pocahontas never rcnimed to her tribe after that, for during licr time of 
ili-tEcatmcnt and durance, a young Englishman fcU m love with her. This 
was John Rolfb, the man to whom Virgmk* owes its w'calih, Rolfc grew 
a new type of tobacco plant far better dun any known in England, whose 
particular aioma is still known all over the world as 'Virghua'. 

After Pocahontas had learticd English and been baptised Rolfc married 
her and took her home with him. In England there was a moving reunion 
with John Smith, but it was to be only short-lived, for a few months bter 
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Pocahontas died of siuall-pox, hci bst words being: T ani glad my cluid 
is alive,' 

Rolfc wctit back with his son Thonias to Virginia, where—thinks 
laigdy to his marriage with the chiers daughter—all was at peace be¬ 
tween native and white man. Even the Spatiiacds left it alone, though they 
regarded it with hostility; fifty years earlier they bad been able to keep the 
condnent dear of bothersome competitors. But now an attack on James¬ 
town would hive meant war with England: so die SpanUli Ambassador 
at the Court of King James confined Itinisdf to a protest Tlic King's reply 
was that he could do nothing about it, for tt was a private enterprise. 

The Colony was thus safe fiom external attack, but when Powhatan 
died just I year after his daughter, war broke out again with the Indians. 
During the fighting Jolm Rolfc was killed. The most famous Virginian 
families ate now proud to trace their descent back to the union of one of 
the first settlers with the lovely Princess of die Wiidemtss. 

Tlie growth of the Colony could not longer be put off A ship with a 
strange cargo—umfiag^able woincn—brought tlic Colonists all that liad 
been missing to make the settlers feel at honie in tlicir new home. 

By idi9 there were as many as eleven settlements in Virg;hm and die 
ColcHiists brought into bdng a representadve assembly. In 1624 Viigtnii 
became a royal British province and henceforth the governor was 
appointed by the King hii^Ifi not by the privit^ed Virginia Company, 
and a p jrliam gnt or ‘Asscmbl/ provided co asdst him. 

Further north a nmnbcr of similar arrcmpis by die Company to found 
scttlcmciits had failed because of the unfavourable ground. In 1620, how¬ 
ever, the 'Pilgrim Fathers’, who hid sailed in the Mayfotver^ in search of 
religious freedom, landed on die New England coast. While great plan- 
tidojis and culdvitcd areas lud come into being in Virgtnii, Iicrc the 
Fuiitaus had to m aintam life by grim hard work in a raw cdimate. And 
50 the differences between the southon and northern states of the future 
U.S,A, showed themselves from die very outset. 

Jolm Smith lived 10 sec these beginnings, not as an active pirtidpint but 
In the seclusion of his native village, when he 'drank’ {as they cilkd it) 
bis pipe of good ViEginlan tobacco and told the villige boys his brcirh- 
taking talcs of adventure. He died, aged fif^-chiec, forgotten and neglected 
by those to whom his c.vpctiaice in opening up i new continent might 
have been invaluable. 

In 1607, the same year as Smith had landed in America to look for die 
passage to the Pacific, another Fog lidim an was given the same task and 
tried to carry it out furdier north, niis wras Henry Hudson c. 1550) 
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who, iti the service of the Muscovite Company. W 4 $ sent out to find a sea- 
route into the ' Warm Sea* and so to China by way of the North Pole or 
yimg more easterly route. Between Spitzbergen and Gr^ulmd pack-ice 
compelled him to turn back: his geographic facts lacked prccistoti. but his 
reports about the rich animal life of the north led to the great scaling 
voyages of the next two centuries. In i(So§t, during a later voyage, on 
behalf of tlie Dutch East India Company also in search of the elusive 
passage, he discovered die mouth of the river which now bears his name, 
and as a result of liis reports the Dutch founded New Amsterdam, latci to 
become New York. 

In between, a iiewly-fonncd English company obtained die services of 
the now famous mariner and in April 1610 sent him out a third time in 
ijucst of the Eitcful passage. Hudson was not of the same breed as the 
robust, cuergictic British captains of bis day, for while he was a splendid 
navigator he was often timid and unsure of puqxise and lud already given 
way once or twice to the will of lourinous crews. On this voyage his lack 
of energy proved ^tah 

After he had run into die Hudson Strait at the end ofjunc and been over 
and over again compelled to alter course fay fog, floes and iceberg, the 
crew’s attitude became dangerous. Evcrydimg contributed to a low, 
t njwrah fe state of mind—the pale, smooth walls of ice breaking sheer into 
the sea, the sharp rocks with their myriads ofscrccclimg birds, the shiftiitg 
mists, die aidless sounding and tacking, 

Hudson explained what rvas at stake: only 1 little longer and they might 
reach the Pacific, then Cathay. India.,, . On August jrd he did in &ct 
enjoy the great moment of his life when he at Last saw open sea ahead and 
could set course for China, Bur soon afterwards he sudered the bitter 
disappointment of ftuding his way barred by a swampy coast, where 
he sailed hack and forth along hideous shores looking in vain for a way 
through. 

Then the ice dosed and there followed a fearful winter of bitter cold, 
hunger and scurvy bcfoie Hudson was able to put out again in June t6ii: 
but once again he was $0 vague and without a dear pLm that the men 
feared they would die of starvarion. Hudson’s clumsy handUng aided the 
outbreak of open mutiny. In order to have a ftee hand to search the ship 
for ptovisians lie Wfa supposed ro have hidden aboard, the muttneers put 
him, his son and five sailors in the shallop which was being towed. The 
ringleader, a cynical young rogue called G^eall^—Hudson had once 
espoused his cause—ordered the tow rope to be severed. A seaman had 
already raised bis axe when the ship $ carpenter declared his allegtance to 
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hh cppcain. He took liU tools, his musket anJ liis cook-pot with him and 
joined tlie unfortunates in the shallop. 

So this grim day in an unpeopled wa^tc of loneliness saw both an act of 
treachery and a fmc example of human greatness. 

The little shallop moved slowly to^vards the bare» rocky shores of the 
bay. None of its occupants was ever heard of again; the niudneers fared 
scarcely better. Their icaders w™ killed in an attack on an Eskimo food- 
store; others died of their privations; a handhd eventually reached England 
safely and only escaped banging because Hudson's diaries and tlte ricw 
geographical facts they brought were useful to future trading and explora¬ 
tory voyages. 

But the greatest gains to North American exploration during the fint 
century of its colonisation were provided by the FrciicL True, Cartier^s 
plans Euled, but the wealth of fishdife he discovered arcouraged Fmich 
fishermen to sail across the ocean. Their visite to tlic risbrng-grounds^ &om 
which tliey returned with sliips packed fulk did not k% thcnisclvci enrich 
jnen^s knowkdgcof die distant condncrit; but other French ships were soon 
to follow the saine course and then wealth of rjuitc a diderenr kind was 
discovered in that part of the New World which had so cnidly dis¬ 
appointed all hops of gold, spicaes and the passage to India. 

The impulse came from the li3t-jiiakers« A new materiat produced an 
unexpected inoeasc in their trade; the downy hairs of the beaver fur pro¬ 
duced such an indestructible felt that die same piece occupied a Iiat-mikcr 
over and over again . A hat that Iiad been worn could be worked over—and 
more diati oucc—thanks to the bscing qualities of this matcriaL About the 
middle of the seventeenth centurj- the bat indusrry hi La Rochelle was 
furiously busy: dicrc they made new hats, worked up old oncs^ renewed 
still older ones (which were sent back to La Rochelle) for resale to Spin, 
repaired worn hats from Spain to sdl in Bto^iL And since the beas^cr felt 
was not worn cut even thcHp these hats proved valuable objects for the 
Portuguese to barter along the African stave coasts, on their lap. 

Now- dealers, trappers, hunters and backwoodsmen began to land in 
North America, where tliey started up a lively trade in vajuiibk frits and 
skins, and in its pursuit pressed even deepr into the wild mterior. They 
liad two objects in so doing: they ivere forced to extaid their spliete of 
opration on account of ttie rapid cxicrminatioti of die beaver^ and 
secondly the jealous comperidon of the Indian tribes who tried to prevent 
trade betwoai their kindred in the hcarr of the country and die whites, 
who possessed such valuables as steel and powder, and who were thuj 
forced to press forward and nuke contact with distant [ndim tribes. 
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It was probibly in 15S1 tJut French merchants in St, Mdo first sent 
ships tip the St, Lawrotoe in order to trade in fun wrtli the Indbrts. They 
gcadiuUy came to know the country by Jouni.cys dose to the river hanks, 
until SamticS dc Champbm (bom 1567) arrivee! m Caniida, Jeamed to 
tbree a way through the \vildemcss like an litdian, pushed far on into die 
mtenor in hniian caucus, and laid the foujidadons of a Frcndi colonLiI 
empire by placing a settlement there. 

ChanipUbi had come to know the New World early, for be had a 
rckmve who was one of the great Spanish pilots and took him along in 
1599 to the West Indies in the annual treasure dert* The Frenchman 
ixmained in the Spanish colonics for iw^o years. When he returned to 
France he published lus experiences and reports, which attracted great 
attcmiofi, and obtained royal support for hb plan to make Canada ^by 
means of its trade, another Vciiiec. CJeiioa or Maiwillcs\ 

When he sailed up the St. La\\^tcnce in 1603 and, much to the disgust of 
die trading company which backed him, ptir his geographical exploradons 
before all other activiryv he found no ttace of the towns ol Stadacona and 
Hochclaga, once visited by Carrier. In an area mi visited by any white man 
and where the bloodthirsty Iroquois were once again on the warpath, 
burning and slaying, he charted wirh the precision of a schoohnasier every 
single tributary of die St. La^vtcnce and collected iitformatioii about its 
upper reaches. 

His personal conrribudoiiis to the opening up of this unknown world 
were oinstanding. He founded Quebec in i 6 oSn a city soon to become the 
market for the fur trade; in the folldwing years he explored the countty on 
both sides of the St, Lawrrcnce, discovered die lake which bcaJts his name* 
sailed up the Ottawa river, reconnoitred die lakes of Nipissing and Huron, 
blaring tlie main trail of the fnt trade in so doing, visited Late 
Ontario and Niagara and forced a way so deep into rim trackless wilder^ 
ness that the Indians themselves were amazed and believed liim to have 
dropped &om Jicavcn; finally he became Governor of Canada and ruler 
over all 'New France' ^ his ncwwd. Besides whkh he ritaped the future 
pattern of exptorarienp w Inch alone could fijithcr the development of this 
inaccessible tcrriiory^ by acting as teacher and example to a host of fearless 
yoimg people who conquered the wiklcmcss by adapting iliemselvcs 
toiL 

Champlain rejected white mafs accomplhhiiien^ and adopted tlie 
technique of the narives. lie became a backtvcKiKisimn fighring his diffi cult 
way through midergrowtb. thicket and prtnuevai forest* carrying his 
possessions on hh back; he became also 3 canoeist who learned to master 
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die diJficiilt waters. The canoe, a light-ribbed vessel of white ccAir wixhI 
with closely knit birch-bark strips covering its frame, the whole niade 
watertight with piiiMcsin, was ilie only means of transport wp the 
Ciiiadian rivers. Having no ked. it needed an expert to steer ii; but Cham¬ 
plain soon as accomplished as an Indian arid was dms ahfe to force the 
svvilt course of the Ottawa, often barred by rapids. He described tile 
labours of such travel as follows: ‘Sometimes we carried our canoes on our 
backSk at odicrs we were able to row dicnt on ropes through die seething 
rapids. We were also ^^huniphig^" our clothes^ prcvisjoiis and anns—a sore 
trial tor one not aixusEomcd to it/ And the trials w^ere redoubled when k 
was a question of ovetcoming sections of the river where they^ met with 
one rapid after anotlicr over a distance of thirrj'-fivc miles. 

Under Cliampbiifs leadership, the dour battle widi the wilderness 
developed an extraordinary type of man, those and Cemreurs 

who> onctly self-reliant and endowed with amazing courage and mirinct 
became completely familiiir with the forests, lived among In dians ^ somo 
times took r^-skinued wjvcs» helped dicir fiiends the Hurons against die 
teniblc Iroquois^ learned to know the country better and betrer until they 
gradually made i£ tl^eir own — all this without any great mili Ear)' operations 
Or slaughter. Tlieir prototype—forgotten by postcrity—was a lilet^ 
Etienne Bruli! who at die age of eighteen came to Champlain in 1610 and 
explained that ^hc would like 10 go to the Algonquins, to learn thdr 
Language*, Champlain was glad to support this pbn, which would enable 
the young man to fmd out a great deal more about the nature of the 
cornnn^ and to explore it as far as the ‘Great Lake’ (Lake Huron). The 
young man actually lived for yean among the savages^ pqjricukrly 
the Hurons. learned the langu^^-s of several tribes^ and explored far and 
wide on his own initiative* 

When in 1615 Cliamplain assisting ilie Huions in a svar against their 
pcmiancjit plagiim, the Iroquois, be sent BrxJi to caU the Andastc tribe 
out onto the warpath. The Hurons failed ro capture the great Iroquois 
stockade deep in the forests and Brut^ only arrived after thdr mxhdrawoL 
He could only withdraw liko^tse with his Indian frinids and sojourned at 
first in thdr villages near the source of the Susquehanna—the scene of 
Cooperis immortal Ikcrflaytr. Clad in Indian garb he traversed vast rerri- 
rorics> untrodden by the foot of a white Tnan* Then he set out for the 
coast, following die Susquehaima and travcrriiig the present states of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia tiU lie reached the sea. He thus dis¬ 
covered a waterway from the region of the Great Lakes to the AtLmde 
tvhich did noE involve the dtffieultks of the Sc. Lawrenee- 
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Before he could gci track to Ub Huron friends £ru]v^ wsi ret upon by 
Iroquois, managed to escape and waitdcrtd alxtut m die wilderness until 
he could fuid no other way out, bur lialf-statvcd nude straight for an 
Iroquois village, hlis enemies, however, showed nor the least sign of 
hospitality: ‘They fell upon me, tore my nails with their tcedi, btimcd me 
with red-hot stokes and pulled tlie hairs of my beard our one by one,’ 
When he no longer had a groin of hope left, a terrible thunder-^orm 
suddenly broke out — apparently on his coinmand^and IrigTittriied the 
savages so much that tliey hastily loosed his bonds, tended his wounds and 
Jed him in safety to the territory of the Huroiis. 

while the ftcnch continued to explore new regions during the succeed¬ 
ing years, their position in Canada was reitdercd prccarioiu by the political 
weakness of the mother-coirntry. Along the Hudson and die ndghhouriiig 
rivets. Dutch inetdiants established themselves firmly and wrested a large 
slice of the trade with the natives by undercutting the French prices. 
Canada was captured by British pirates in i6zS and only once retiimed to 
France when a King of England happened to be short of money; for when 
hk wife, die French King’s sister, received her cunsidciahlc dowry, wliich 
had been withheld, in cash, Canada returned to France, Tliat was the first 
occasion on which the sovereign fights of a state W'crc obtained for pay- 
nient, but die New World brer provided several examples of how con¬ 
siderable territorial dianges can be broi^ht about widiout shedding a drop 
of blood, as when Louiiiana, Florida and Alaska were acquired for money, 

Bur leaving out high politics, the French Canadians pushed on further 
and furiher into the unknown, Brule reached Lake Supedot (the greatest 
freshwater bke in the world) and bter discovered fertile country to the 
north of Lake Erie, which he described with pitlmsijsjn. He was, however, 
killed in itija by the tomaha wks of his one-time fiiends the Hnrons. 

Champlain, the great pioneer, died in iti] j; before his death he liandcd 
on important missions to the backwoodMuan Jean Nicolet. Tlic biicr, 
hoping to reach the Pacific and perhaps even CJiim, carried about with 
him throi^h the forests a ceremonial robe of Chinese damask, embroidered 
with gay flowers and buds; it was not in China that lie put it on, but when 
he reached Lake Michig^ and visited tlic Wimiebagos who lived on 
Green Bay. Wearing his finery and with his pistols spitting thunder and 
lightning he found it easy to play die port of WakontanJto, the Spirit Ring, 
and bring the enrified savages to sub miss ion. 

Nicola pushed on finthcr westwards to the Wisconsin and was told he 
ivas cl{»c to the ‘Great Water*; this was surely the Pacific, and he turned 
back so as not to foU into Spanish hands. At that point be was only three 
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days'journey fi:oni the ‘Water* which was, however, not an ocean but a 
mighty river, the ‘Mich Sipi': and so he faiJed by a touch to discover the 
MississippL 

During die next few years tlie activities of the Cauadhin pathflndcn 
were halted, for die great Iroquois war broke our. In die spiring of 1642 
they caputed the Jesuit Father Jogges who on his tire Jess niissiomry and 
exploratory journeys iud travelled as far as the Siuiix coimtty, The 
Iroquois exposed him for a whob year to martyrdom hy every practice 
of their devil's craft and made him prfonn the most mciJal services as 
their slave. They took him along on one of dicir Journeys to the Jashuig 
grounds of the Hudson: sonic Dutchmen whom they met bought diis 
wreck ofa human being ftom them. As soon as he was restored to health, 
die courageous Father immediately took up his missionary work and 
tiglit in die lion's den at that, among the Iroquois theuudves. Here lie was 
struck down ftom behind with a war-club as he was entering a hut. 

Irom then on it was impossible to tmintain friendly rclatioiis with the 
Iroquois for a long time to come. Between 16+j to 1663 ,-ilniost widiout a 
break dicy were on the war-^padi, barring die Ottawa—sonictitncs for 
years at a time—ttossuig the St, tawrence, overnmning all the tribes 
which were fticndly to the whites, burning and plundering, tying Hurons 
and missionaries to the martyr’s stake, scalping and murdering them. They 
determinated the Indian tribes ftom Lake Midtigan to the Tadomsac, 
drove the pitiful remnants of reds and wlutcs before them till they sought 
safety in Quebec or Montreal, and w'ould eventually liavc setded the fttc 
of‘New France' had not their bloody campaigns poved too costly; in the 
summer of (653 they ivcrc so e.diausted by their losses that the Ffttich 
colony was granted a decisive breathing space till the spring of 165S, 
which saved it ftom destruction. 

During this mtcrv'al die Fraidi, undeterred, started on new rccoii* 
tuhsances. Sevctal thousand Hurons and Ottawas had wandered to the 
Missdsisippi and thence on to Lake Superior on dicir flight before the dread 
Iroquois. Indieir company were Mcdaid Chouard, who called himself the 
Sicur dc Groseiiliers. and Ids htother-in^Jaw.PictTCd'Esprit, known as Siciir 
Radisson. These two arrived in Montreal, by way ofLakc Huron, French 
River and Ottawa—^aud to the great Joy of dicir countTyniiei]—with a 
huge flea of sixty canoes heavily l^cn with valuable fuis, and joo warriors 
CO booL 

But, as the future was to show, the two backwoodsmen were worth far 
more than a cargo of ftirs. Radisson had turned himself ftom a European 
into a child of the wildcmcrs; tlm Iroquois had captured him at the very 
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oms^t of Jib cafcof ojid htct adopted hun. Later he rail awayi but they got 
Kim back again; and finally the DtttcK on the Hudsem bought Mm into 
freedom. He was very ^am ful of his wliitc compatriots^ wliom lie fona d 
better at boasting than forcing a ivay through the primaeval forests of 
Comda, remarking: ‘h there a better delcncc-work than a good tongue, 
cspcdally when a man can sec the smoke of his own chimney or can km 
liis wife or his neighbour's wife at Icbiirci it is a very different matter 
when the very means of subsbticncc arc lacking, and when one lias to 
labour hud for whole dap and nights and has to lie on the hard ground. 
Sometimes one stands with one's backside in warcr, lus fear in ones belly^ 
an empty scomacli, tired bones and a great desire to sleep possessing one's 
whole body* And all of it in evil weatl:kct which must be borne, tor it h an 
aifticxiDn against which them b no prorection.' 

After many years of indefatigable hunting, tracking aud Bghtmg^ packed 
widi adventures^ perils one! midmg coujts, the two Sieurs found out how 
to avoid the uubcarabb efforts so niany had till now raslily iiieiirrcdH TItcy 
discovered tliat there was a gycat sheet of water, Huckon Bay, which could 
be reached from the tegiou of the Great Lakes and that from it the fur- 
cargoes couM be carried to the ocean in big ships. Tlte penetration to 
Hudson Bay from the iuterior aud the recognition of its possibilities forged 
the Jink bcwecn the pioneering ventures of Hudson and ChanipJain and 
shaped the fumre of Canada once for all. 

A pig 4 ieadcd Fmicli governor, who did nothing but put odminis^ 
trative difficulties in the way of the two backwoodsmen and once wen 
commandeered their flccf of canoes with its cargo of skins, angered diem 
to such an cjftcnt that in 1668 they entered the service of die more far¬ 
sighted EnglisM who thai sent tw\> ships to Canada; one under the 
command of Radissoii, whom hcad-wimis pre^^mted from reaching his 
destination^ llie other under GrosciUicrSp who* when he anchored iujamr^ 
Bay at tlic end of August^ was the first to steer a ship into diosc svaters dtice 
Hudson^S tragic death, hi 1670 die Hudson Bay Company^ was cstablhbed 
and, to the disgust of the French, soon began to control die fiir-trade, to 
remain in secret bur po werfiJ oantrol of it for two hundred year?. 

The obstruction of a hidEbound governor in the north was counter- 
balanced by French pluck in a southerly dircetion. The eternal lure of the 
passage to the Pacific was still present and diis caused a new and energetic 
governor, the Comic dc Frontctiac, to send out in lus service an explorer 
named Louis Jollier, taking with him Jacques Marquette. Thb fearless 
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Jcmit priest was one of the many brothets of his Order whose famous 
contribuciems to the exploration of the continent were to add £ir greater 
lustre to their naTTies than their missionary successes among the tudians- 
Aftcr a severe winter on Lake Michigan the two set out together at the 
end of May 1673. sailed down the Wisconsin and a few weeks later 
comuiiticd tbeit fommes to tlic impressive Mississippi, although the 
hi d i ^n^ ha d uttered insistent warnings of fearsome monsiers which would 
undoubtedly swallow up thdi canoes and the tncu in them. 

But while the dating explorers were on one ocoasioti scared by a sudden 
pictctiig caterwaul^ their experiences wtae at first tjuire pleasant; they 
were as charmed by the varied Lmdscape, alternating between prairies 
and wildwoods, as tiicy were astonished at the richness of fowl, fish, red 
deer and fruit, and abe^ all at the sight of huge herds of bufl^o grazing 
on the lush grassland. 

The swift stream bore them rapidiv down the ever-broadctxing river, 
while thick swarms of mosquitoes plagued them by day and night. JoUiet 
was disappointed to find that the ris'er flowed on and on to the south— 
his hopes of reaching die Chinese Ocean evapocaied daily. 

One day a hi^ stream coming ftom the w'cst Jmned theirs and mingled 
its ycUoirish clayey waters and daogerotis driftwood with the Mississippi s 
dear course. It was die Missouri Joiniug the Mississippi in a scenmigty end¬ 
less waste of waters. 

JoUiet had the norion that the new, mightily-rolling tributary could lead 
to the niiismg ocean—but the ftrst job was to reconnoitre the double river, 
widi its swami of islands, its ttiscct-riddcn swamp and lagpons, its shitn- 
m e ring lieat and its lurking alligairots. 

Another gteat river came pouring into the Mississippi—the A rkansas 
Here they fmaUy came upon people, an Indian tribe, and learned that a day 
or two downstream there hved unfriendly natives and imfiicndly white 
men—the Sponiarils. From their reports Jolhct at once realised where the 
river led to: not the Pacific, but the Gulf of Mexico. These were rhe waters 
whidr the luckkss Conquistador de Soto Ixad travelled and named ‘Rio 
del Spliitu Santo'. So d^c was nothing left but to turn back and fight 
thdr way liomc by sheer paddling labour yard by ^'ard up against the 
current of the longest river in the world, 

Bitter as was this disappoinmicnt, the knowledge chat the Mississippi 
did not flosv into the Pacific gave the immediate impetus to some in telli- 
gent and far-reaching plans taking shape tn rite mind of Robert Rene 
Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle — a man misprised by his contcmpoiarics, 
but honoured by posterity. For lus ideas were far ahead of the rimes and 
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mdecd brought nothing but hem-breaks to thdx origbutor dll his 
tragic death. 

La Salk, who began his career b the New World as a fur-trader, and 
got involved in an ever-deepening imbroglio of business deals, was deep 
in debt. Possessed of the unhappy, melancholy tcmpciatnent of his age, he 
often seemed to be hovering on the hordcr-linc of nradness, dealt dumstly 
mth the Jesuits and made enemies everywhere; but he saw tire only dunce 
of making Ftaticc miscrcss of ail Amtiicsi. This was to lay down a chain of 
forts, sttctchhig from the St. LawTcncc to the Gulf of Mexko, and taking 
hr the rear the slowly developing English and Dutch settlements tight 
through the condnent. Such a life-line in the interior could nor fail to 
bind the whole of the trade with the to France and make her 

position in America utterly unassailable. Unfortunately, Louis XIV, failing 
to see what a priceless colonial empire was there for the taking, preferred 
to waste his powder on die Itmclir batdefidds of Europe. None die less 
he issued a patent giving La Salle the right ^to explore die W'estem part of 
New Ranee, where a way can probably be found to Mexico', to build 
forts and to cany tut trade akuig the MiatssJppi with a &vc yean' mono¬ 
poly; but that was all and then was no sign of the necessary funds dthcr 
for the Sicur or for Canada, under its Governor Frontcnac, to establish a 
colcmM empire. 

La SaUr tried to carry out his pkm unsupported and so began a tragedy. 
To start with he improved on the old canoc-method by building a solid 
freighter, the Gn^'n, which he loaded with valuable: furs and sent to 
Canada by way of the Lakes, in order to keep his creditors (^uiet. Then lie 
began his prepratlcos for the great voyage down die Mississippi following 
in Joliiet’s tracks and paildirng and marching with his men down the 
tUinois right through the territory of the rebellious Miamis. On the banks 
of the Illinois he founded a fort to which he gave the dcfamatoiy' name of 
'CrcvB-Cocur* (Fon Heanbrcak) which svas soon to prove a bad omen. 

Since diere was no news of the Gn^fi (which had sunk somewhere on 
the way) La Salle, greatly concerned, es'cntually set out widt ox French¬ 
men to look for tiis ship. And this was in Marcii, dmough ice. meltiiig 
snow and slushy footing it through forests and mardis, carryiiig on their 
backs heavy leather packs, out of rvliich new soles or cnriirly new mocca¬ 
sins had to be fuhioned every evoiing; condnually on the watch for die 
roving Irot^uois; their only food, maizc^witliout which indestructible and 
easily-carried grain the exploratit^i of thinly-populated North America 
would have liad to he postponed many a loaig day. They travelled in a 
canoe of thcit own maJdng to the site ol the present-day Detroit, past 
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Nugaii and without a halt on through the licavicsi tibis to Cataraqui at 
the mouth of die St Lawrence—a iiurvcllous feat. But all in vain: of the 
Gri£iti they found no trace. La Salle liad covered i,oao miles in sixty-five 
fbys, only to meet, at Fon Froiitenac, with tidings sufficient to tty a Job; 
the Gnjput had foundered, an even mote valuable supply-ship from France 
had bcai lost at sea, liis property impounded by lus creditois. 

La Salle did not allow it to get him down. Soon afterwards he was in 
Montreal and there received further disastrous news: the garrison of 
‘Heartbreak^ Jiad mutinied. He hurried to the place—only to meet another 
stutming blow. The fore Iiad been burned to the ground and the whole 
valley laid waste by the Iroquois. 

Even this did not defeat La Salle. After two years of preparaaon, just 
nine years after the journey of JoUiet and Marquette, he started out with a 
fleet of canoes on the great venture down the Mississippi. April Sth, 
i 69 z, he reached its mouth. 

They sang the hymn ‘Vcxilla Regb' and a Te Dcum; tlicn La Salle 
erected a cross and a column bearing the arms of I^cc, into whose keep¬ 
ing he now took all the territories from the river’s source in die ky north 
to its delta in the swxltcring south. To this area he gave the liamc of 
‘Louisiana*, in honour of the Sim Kuig, Louis XIV* and the name has sur¬ 
vived in the soutltcm comer of that gigantic plain. 

After a return journey involving heroic labours La Salle founded Fort 
Saint Louis on the Illinois to protect his realms; but there had also to be a 
permanent strong point at the ris*cr-mouthif his work was to endure. 

Now at last La Salle managed to obtain support at the French court at 
Versailles; this enabled him to leave France on July 24tb, 1684, with four 
ship and 300 men—soldiers and colonists—to found a settlement sixty 
mi le* above die Mississippi's mouth, between Florida and Mexico. 

Unfortunately the captain in command, one Bcaujet), was a difficult 
charaacr. While La Salle lay seriously ill, instead of sailing on a direct 
course, lie ctreumnavigated Cuba, with the result that La Salle lost his 
bearing* and was unable to find the mouth of the Mississippi. After 
cruising about for some dme they came in sight of a coast and later die 
mouth of a river. It was the Rio Galorado, which debouches 600 miles 
west of the Mississippi in the fevcT'^ddcn marshes ofTcxas. La Salle went 
aslioie with his men, but hardly were they ovet the side when Bcaujeu 
was up and away without even. aUowing time for the cannon, muskets and 
powder to be unloaded. 

Cut olf from the whole world. La Salle’s setdemeut on die spot eked out 
a miserable existence dll it pcrislied. Twicc in the first two yean lie surtcd 
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out on important tcct5tmaissanoes. His compiinioTis succumbed to sur- 
vation ;insl Imdships in the swampy tnagnoUa-scarred thickjcts, died of 
fever and makefaim, fell victiins to tomahawks mxd alligators. From both 
joumeys La Salle returned alone. 

Ir the hope of saving the renmant of forty-fivc suilcring specimens of 
misery to which his company had now shrivclkcL he conceived the 
ccazily-couragcous plan of a forced march to Montreal to fetch help; 
z.ioo miles through unknown wddcmcsscs, Indum war-pitches, endless 
prairies and llanos, untracked forests and poisonoiK swamps, without 
provisions, the necessary fec-amu or so mu^ as a map i 

With a few companioits La Salle set out on January 7th, 16871 from the 
devilish Bay of Matagorda, crossed the Brazos and San Jacinto at higli* 
water and reached the Trinity River^ where he met Jiis fate* A group of his 
uien, weary of his remorseless energy, murdered liim from behind during 
a burning expedition, stole hb clothes and left his body lying in the under¬ 
growth* The murderers joiitcd 2 tribe of Indians, but his brother, jean 
Cavdicfj continued the march and was able to reach tlie safety of a block¬ 
house near tlie mouth of tlje Arkansas, where two French badcwcHsdsmen 
were living* 

As soon as Hoary de Tonti, the commandant of Creve-Cocur, heard of 
La Sailers dcatli, he started offin spite of the unfavourable time of year. He 
nude his way from the post in Arkansas to the Red River, searched many 
months for the body of the unlucky Sieur and made endlras «quirics of 
the Indians. When at last bis provisiom ran out. He had to withdraw ftom 
that inaccessible region without having accomplished his purpose, t-fis 
cepoTt doses w^ith the words: "In short, in my life ne%Tt have I siifftrcd as 
on this journey.* And so upon the dark end of La Salle, a man hunted by 
Jealous deriders, debtors and foes, there &lb the solitary ray of a comrade's 
human dignit)' and fellowship. 

Even after La Sailed deaths the Freneh did incomparably more for the 
cDcpIorarion of the contiuem than all the other nations put together. Their 
backwoodsmen pushed forward up the Ohio and the Tennessee and 
readied South Carolina in 1699^ During tlie next fimtury dicy prcsscil on 
westwards to die Rcicky Mountains; it was Varmmes who discovered Lake 
Winnipeg m 1734* and hksons, fblloiving the course of the Asriniboine 
and the upper Missouri, also reached that range* 

But tlicrc was a great difTcmicc between discovery and possession In 
the Seven Years War, Pmssiani, Austrians, Frctichmen and Russians 
struggled with one anathcr, till F^derick the Second conquered and re¬ 
tained Sil^ta; and in the forests of the New World there were also a few 
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skiimiihcs bctwcfaj fionticnma] atid Indians. But the canelusiaa of peace 
brought 1 twist to world liistor^-, for tJic Fjench weiic compelled to (aide 
their American possessions to England. 

The Anglo-Saxon colonists, w'ho tverc to be the possessors of North 
America, undeitook no great solitary’ Journeys on the French pattern, but 
pressed slowly forward in mimhers and on a broad (rout; settlers followed 
hard on the beds of the cxploiers. The dense forests and high hills of the 
AppahichUns, populated by svarlike Indian tribes, for a long time con¬ 
stituted an impassable barrier between the western coastal areas and dtc 
heart of the continent, until after the Seven Years War the movement to 
die Missouri and Mississippi basins set in. But even afterthc American War 
of Indcpcndoicc, the greater part of the conttnent renmnod unexplored. 

The opctthig up of America, when it came, was not due to isolated 
pcisonalidcs of great £mie, but to innumerable unknown adventurers, 
explorers, hunters, trappers, traders, sbyers of Indians and settlers; it was 
in faa the work of all those pioncert who, in tlic steps of Christopher Gist, 
crossed the fourfold heights of die Allcghanies and who, somcwheic bc- 
rsveen the Monongaheb, the Kanawha and the Ohio, surrounded by 
spiteful Wyaiidors. Lcnapas and Shavsticcs, sought for cultivable settler’s 
land —or who, ill order to be free of such burdensome objects as taxes and 
supervision, moved south into the fertile vaUeys of ihc Holsten and Clinch. 
Indeed, when in TTtiS the British Covcmmcnc wanted to fence in these 
resdess souls and put a barrier between tliem and the wilderness, the out¬ 
raged backw'oodsnmi crossed the hills in droves, made for die 'dark, 
bloody' Kentucky lands and followed the nail of dial lonely latplorer 
EXuiicl Boone (the prototype of ‘Lcaihcrstocking'), as he tnoved ever 
wcstivards. He had known Kentucky in its unspoUed, uatunl stare; the 
gresi cane, high as a man’s liead, the groves and coppices of hickory, 
white elms, oaks, date plums, sugar acorns and sycamores, the countless 
herds of elks and bison, the wolf-pocfcs and bbek bears, the teeming flocks 
of parrots, doves, ijuail, eagles, and turkeys, the lynxes and the pumas. 
Later on, he had helped to defend settlers’ posts in fierce wan with the 
Indians, had lived as a prisoner of the Shawnecs in Chlllicothc, once again 
rescued the land ftom swarms of attacking lodbns. saw die popubdon 
grow, in five short yean, ftom 19S to nearly 20,000, svho slior the wild 
creatures do^m w'khout let or hindrance; then, pbgued by specubiors, 
bwyers and undcrhngs, ai the age of sixty, a legendary figure—exactly as 
in the ‘Lcathcrstocking* storjesH-he pressed on through the huUan huniing- 
grounds into the prairies beyond the Oliio and wandcicd ever fiirther 
westwards. Along the Gtecn Ris'er, the Cumberland, the Tennessee and 
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the Mississippi he roved aiid, in the end, pimued by the madding crowd 
who left hini no peace, moved on into the ts'ide savannahs of Louisiana, 
where Spanish subjects gave him a broad stretch of land. Even tbefc he 
found no rest, for the settlers came hard on his heets, so he went on to the 
Osage River, Still living die life of a hunter and cKploier, ever and again 
mixed up in wars with the Indians, he even managed a journey of some 
hundreds of miles through forests and across prairies at the age of eighty-^ 
two. 

During Boone’s century Nordi America had altered fundamentally 
&om an unknown wilderness, where danger lurked at every step, to a 
much-prized area of colonial enterprise, in which rush Ucdcs, initiative 
and a keen business sense r eign ed supreme- But there were still unexplored 
regions and the link between ocean and ocean was yet to be forged^ 

Strangely enough, for ctmturics the exploration of America, once it had 
been discovered, was still governed by tiie same yeaming that had sent 
Columbus out onto the wide ocean, aim had been to hud the way to 
Asia's treasures; once it became obvious that another continent barred the 
way, the search turned to the discovery of a passage tluough it. Columbus 
had failed, dc Solis, Hojeda and many anotlter had sought in vain, Magel¬ 
lan had found a useless route. Coot had been caught in the ice, Hudscar had 
perished tragically, Jolm Smith liad been continually urged to find the 
way through, Champlain and the trench woodsmen had gone sveU on dm 
road to it—all to no purpose, for what does not exist (at least not in the 
desired shape) cannot be found. All these labours had resulted in so great 
an improvement of geographic knowledge, that the days of chasing a 
mirage 'were over. But no one liad yet succeeded in crossing the continent 
from sea to sea, anywlicie outside the Spanish sphere of iafiuence. Now a 
new and pressing reason had ptracnied itself for doing so at die dnt 
posriblc moment. It was the unheard-of wealth of America's fiit resources, 
not valuable spices or fabulous Indian treasures, that provided the final 
impulse. 

It had remained rniccrtain for a long while after the discovery of 
America whether the New World was really a separate continent or 
whether it was joined somewhere at its notdicm dp to the Euro-Asiatic 
bnd-mass. The Cossack Semjon Tvanow Deschnew tried to solve the 
riddle when in 164S he sailed in boats from the mouth of the Kolyma 
through the Arctic Ocean, rotmd the most easterly cape of Asia (which 
bier rcodvEd his name) to the Gulf of Anadyr in the Paciiic. In this way 
he proved that Asb and Amerma were separated, but his discovery was not 
published dll, in the dghteeiith coitury, Vitus Bering rediscovered 
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Dcschncw^s sea-routc first in dii? archives oi Jaknesk and beer by retracing 
It at sou 

Though Bering did not kiiow how broad the strait which bean his 
name* he had no doubt that the distance to America was trifling. After 
living down a period of dbplcasnre at die Tsar^s court, he obtained 
suffident finsEidal support to enable the 5 /. Pder, under \ih own coni- 
inand, and the Sf* Pautf under Tschirikoftl to sail in pursuit of hts plans. 
Both ship reached die Pacific coast of America, though at wridely difTetem 
points, il^ring died of scurvy on the voyage^ bat It resulted in on un¬ 
expected success, for die Russians Found inmicnsc quantities of the two 
most beaudfid futs in the world—Alaska seal and sea otter- Russia 
immediately sec up supply posts on the Alcudans and Bering Island; they 
made the natives produce die valuable furs for thein, and by die middle of 
die century the w^orlJ w^as wido-^^yed ivith astomshment at the vast quan- 
titici of furs w'hkh Russian traders were selling in China. Tlie Russians had 
discovered a new treasure-house in the nordiem Pacific and on the xvesr 
coast of America and there was an immediate rusli of Spaniards, Dutdi and 
FrcncImiCT, as wdJ as of English merchants &om Cliina and India^ and 
American traders^ to the area. But on thecontiiicHt itself the hostile powers 
in possession took every possible measure to prevent a Russian expansion 
into America. 

Among die Spaniards in the south the spirit of die coiiquistadors 
burned up again once more, if rather belatedly. To the north of them by 
California* straight in Irani of their noses, a dry, motmtainoiis country* 
witli a narrow span bcoveeii its coasts* tind in ic dterc was supposed to be 
a mythical dry called Qaiviran tii 1603 the mvigatof Sehasdati Vizcaino 
liad been, sent to find it but had failed; instead he discovered the sheltering 
Bay of Monterey. At die aid of the ccnturj% Gennan Jesuits (the Patlicrs 
Eusebim Kino* Jakob Sedlmayr and Wcnzeslaits Link) accomplislicd 
missionary journeys into the rocky valleys between Altar and Gib* which 
laid the preprations for the great advance to northern California and the 
coast; this was eventually undertaken in 1796 by Jose de Galvez* Inspector 
Gcncrii of New $pain» in die courw of two Lmd and three sea cxpcditioiiSi 
intended to forestall the Russians in Sm Diego and Monterey, 

The Spaniards, under Fernando de Rivera and Caspar de Portola. 
marched through sandy deserts, diorn-bush and boulder)' w'astes to San 
Diego and thence 10 Monterey* where they arrived after months of con¬ 
tinuous scrambhng up and dosvn bilk. But even then they were not where 
they wanted to be, for nowhere on the whole hay could tiicy find the 
harbour they were looking for. So they decided to risk the lurdships of 
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msiiching still further and reached a bay which they daaugtit ac first was 
Drake Bay. Aciually it was a great un known liarbour, past whose en¬ 
trance—the Golden Gate—ships had till now sailed unsnspeomg of its 
emtcnce. The dty which the Spamards afterwards founded there was 
given the imne of San Francbco. 

Up in the north, where Cmada aitti: the Scvcti Years War ce\*crtcd to 
the Englishp ilicy were dctCT7nilK^l at last to reach the Pacific. In ijSi 
Alexander Hemy set out in a memorandunir which conrained some errors 
as well, tlic po^ibilitics of so doing and also the advantages which must 
accrue to the fbr trade. Et^er since Cooh% last voyagCp the dcstte to cross 
die continent had grown stronger; and wlicn Peter Poinl+ the cxplorerp set 
up a station on Lake Atliaha^ka^ where Ire bagged an unexpected haul of 
most valuable furs and reported tliat teliabfe Indians, who had been to tlic 
Pacific coast, liad told him tliat a Russian factory had already been built 
tlicrc^ it scetned to be high time to do sonicihiiig decisive. 

The Merchant Company of Montreal chose rwenty-four-year-old 
Alexander Maekcnric, who much preferred tlic role of explorer to that of 
fur-tra Jer^ to carry out this mission. Mackenzie spent a w'holc winter with 
the aged Pond at his station on Lake Athabaska^ then in the summer of 
ijSli he bnilt Fort Cbippcvvay as a base for his expedition and after the 
most detailed prcparatiotis set out on June 3rd, 1789* on die first of his two 
great Journeys^ winch w^crc to unmask the geographica! secrets of north¬ 
western America, With a few companions whom Im restl^ energy 
compelled into a number of tight comers he paddled with great ispecd 
down the swifi-ftowing Slave River to the Great Slave Takci whidi 
fominately began to thaw die day after hk arrival Jtme loth* 

Threadiig their way from island to kLmd through racing shoal water, 
the litdc hark conocs ^vaiturcd across the lake s 300-iniic-Iong and 50- 
mile-broad waters under the heavy spring storms. On its north bank, after 
six days of toilsome search, he discovered file river, later to bear his name, 
by which he hoped to reach the Pacific. Progress along it was easy, but on 
the morning of July and Mackenzie's hopes were dashed: the river, meeting 
a liigh^ rocky range (the Mackenzie Moimtaim) lumed away to the north. 

Tlic fiiithcr iliry w'cnt, the less prospect there was of reaching the ocean. 
The Indians on the bank stared amazed at the pale-faced appanrions and 
could only be lured by gifts into approaching them^ They gave ss’anungs of 
horrible nioastcrs lurking downstrcaiu- One of the chkft told them: *It 
takes several years to rcadi the sea and it is as old men that ye will rttum/ 

Wlictt: did the a>"eT really cud? The countiy^ grew barer and barer, the 
Indians hved almost exclusively on fish and rabbhs, and iveut in great fear 
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of Eskimos, But Mockeozie iic€<dc<I no ycais for his journey. He teaehed 
the SC2 on July lOth, a maitet of days — hut tt 'A'as the Atrdc Oceait^ by 
wliicb, had not icc utterly forbidden any progress, he would in any case 
have been more likely to reach the North I'olc than the Pacific, 

So, in order to avoid being caught by the Polar winter, be had to rum 
back. When, after a journey lasdng ioa days, Mackenzie arrived back at 
Chippeway, he had covered about 3,750 miles by canoe, had measured 
and tnapp^ Canada’s secoudrlongcsc river—but had failed to teach his 
objective. His second joumey, whidi brought him fiune, however, ended 
in success. 

But fiist, dissatisfied with hb scientific results, he returned to England, 
to study surveying and geography, and to provide himself with the best 
scientific instruments. After deciding on his new route and siting a more 
satisfactory base at the junction of the Peace and Smoky Rivers, 250 miles 
further west than Cluppcway, he set out on his second great canoe jenmey 
on May ()th, 1793- During the same month they almost came to grief in 
the ed^cs and cascades of die Peace River, but he and hb woodsmen suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating this dangerous sector by breakneck dimbuig among 
the rocky canyon walls, iJiTth dicir canoes on their backs. In June;, afier a 
toiilsome journey up the Parsnip, Mackenzie learned that the Fraser did not 
as he had hoped flow down to the sea but became impassable further down 
and then swung away fiom the oemn in a great bend. So that was thatL 

But stiU Mackenzie did nor give in. Although his expedition was in no 
way equipped for it and in spite of the refusal of the local Indians to act as 
guides—they were afiaid of die coastal tribes whose assodarion with 
Russian fiu-tradcis was doiug them no good~ 4 ie set out on a ctoss- 
country march which meant that each man had to carry a toad of fiom 
sevoity to ninety pounds on his back. They climbed and marched for 
fifteen days. On the evening ofjuly ipth they stood, at last, cm the shore 
of the pacific, 

A few weeks earlier anodicr explorer liad surii'eycd this coast fiom the 
sea, hut Mackenzie failed to decipher the 'Macubah' of die Indians' repoit 
as a Jumbled version of Gauge Vancouver’s name. Vancouver bad first 
entered North American waters as one of Cook's companions and had 
later explored the whole coast-line fixim South CaUfomia to Alaska. 

The fiidiatu were openly Jiosrilc but, in spite of the nervous tensicpn, 
Mackenzie was not satisfied till he had taken precise observations of 
ladtnde and longitude by day and tiigfar, over the course of a week. 
After cxdting experiences he got back to bis base on August 24th—the 
first European to have crossed America. Then, at the agp of tliirty. he 
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ibandoncd his wock as an exploicf itkI settled in Montical; (t was only 
by gradual degrees that the woild learned of his ccmarkable feat. Thanks 
to his joutneysr the maps of Notdi America were vastly enriched, and all 
over die world mm b^an to read lus account —from Mmmaf 
on ike River Sl Lawreme Arougk the Contiftettt of North /i»mica—<i 
work as full of keen comments as of attractive descriptions of nature. His 
renown spread as fuc-ttaders and geographers followed in his tiacki. He 
died in 1820, famous as the man wdio had not only completed the work of 
the great navigators but bad ako proved that the passage they had sought 
lay not upon die viratcrs but ovetlaniL 
Taking into cunsideraiion the immense difiicuhy of tra venuig die rough 
and icy terrain of North Amccka, it is easy to understand why the push 
forward to the Pacific coast was acliievcd at a compoiaiivcly late date. 
But for us to^iay it lemains an astonishing drought that as late as the start 
of the last cmniry die huge tract beyond the Misstssippi was a wilderness 
almost as unknown as in Columbus' day. 
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Since 1787 ju Antcnc^n ftir-mdc had developed on the Pacific coast 
alongside the Russian; its centre by at the mouth of the ucwly’^iiscovercd 
Columbia River. In 1803 PresidentJefiersan set preparations in ntotlon for 
creaiiiig an overland link with the Pacific coast. Yet EUiother development 
favoured die exploration of the unknown, region. The btge tract of 
country ai the Misiissippi mouth, Louisiana, which had been under the 
suzerainty of a declining Spain, had gone over to Fiance. Jefferson 
managed, by baying Louisiana, ahnost to double the area of the United 
States; Napoleon, who needed money urgently for his campaigns and had 
not the sligliiest eoncepdon of the value of tliis possessiem far across the 
seas, sold it for sixty million fmnes-^bour font cents an acre. This was the 
Use time chat a decision taken in Buiopc effected a great terriroriol change 
in the New World, w'luch henceforth struck out on its separate existence. 

Jefferson had no real idea of what he had bought and die expedidon sent 
to explore the land to the mouth of the Columbia was therefore all- 
impoitant to liim. It was placed under the command of Jefferson's ex- 
private secretary, Menwrether Lewis, and W illiam Clar k, a young man 
wlio had distinguislied himself in the wars against the Indians; they had 
instructions to follow the Missouri to its source, cross the mountain ranges 
beyond and then find die best waterway to die Pacific, This venture in a 
wildmias untrodden by any white man they were able to carry to a 
successful eonciusion in spice of all its perils, tlianks to their meticulous 
preparations and eicttemcly careful mcdiods. Of the team Le^vis and Clark 
had trained with great thoroughness for six months, only one man was 
lost. 

The expedition left the mouth of the Missouri ar the end of August 
1804, moved slowly upstream and wintered in the territory of die Man- 
dans, Here lewis had die luck to make the acquaintance of a person who 
later on contributed matcdally to the party’s success. Tins was Sae^ewa 
an Indian woman of the Socony tribe who had married a Canadian trapper. 

On April 9th, 1805, they proceeded on that way in hollowed tree 
muiks. Bdow tlic Missouri falls they met with serious difficulties, having 
lo drag die boats through shallow ivater in long periods of chilling rain. 
’The men ofh:ii laboured scKiding up to their dioiddcts in icy water and 
groped their way forw ard over spiky rocks*' 

Lew^is, the cx--sccrttary. %vho had been sent one one day on recon¬ 
naissance, had th e good fonuiue to become the discoverer of the Missouri 
Falls and the first to ctijoy "the sublime spectacle ol this stnpendciis object, 
wliicli ^cc the Creation had been Uvishing its magnificaicc on the dcseiti 
imtnown to civilkititjn’. 
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It took thirry days of great exertions to master the ten-mile stretch of 
rapiils« The patty was menaced day and night by giizdy bears and rattle¬ 
snakes, reluctant *io yield their dominion over the neighbourhood*. 

On August loth, lews, sent altcad to reconnoitre with three w*oodsaien 
in Socony territory, reached the contmcntal watershed- As they climbed a 
steep patli *die stream gradually became smaller, dll alter going two miles 
it had so greatly diminislied in wdth that one of the men in a fit of 
entinisiasm, with one foot on each side of the river, dunked God that he 
had lived to bestride the Missonri*- 

After resting among the Soconys for a fortnight the expedition resumed 
its exhausting march through trackless mountains, riven by gorges- Once 
tlicy lost their way in a blizzard, su&ring severely &om hunger and sick¬ 
ness. and only just in time reached a plateau, where they could recuperate: 
this was on Scpteinher aoth. From here, in cedar-wood canoes of their 
own fasliiotiing (using for the first time the Indian method of burning out 
the tree trunk, not hollowing it), they were able to start their journey 
down the Salmon River to the Columbia, Thanks to the skill of the 
Canadians they steered through the seething npids without a serious 
accident, and finally reached the sea on Novembei 15 th, exhausted by sea¬ 
sickness, hunger, thirst, and cold. Utterly worn out dicy worked dirough 
a continuous period of rain, hail and snow to build a blockJiouse, in which 
they spent the winter on insufiicient food without salt, but widi plenty of 
dca$ they had brought svith them fiom the Indian villages. 

On its return across the Divide and down die Ycliosvstone and Missouri 
to St. Louis, where they arrived in September 1G06, the expedician delivered 
a mass of new' knowledge which paved the way for the final geographical 
cxplotaiion of this new region of America. Lewis and Clark had found the 
link between the basins of the Misasappi and the Columbia; but It was not 
known till much later what efibrts it had cost them both. Lewis died on 
his journey home from St. Louis, Clark was overwhelmed with so many 
dificretit Idnds of work that it was before an edition of tlicir reports 
was published by Nicholas Biddle, Tlie general pubUc liad to wait for a 
mOiie detailed look into the diaries ofLewh and Clark tiU e 9°44 when these 
W'cre at last published—and then not in their complete form, for in 1935, 
in tnro abandoned writing tables in an attic in St, Paul, Minnesota, were 
discovered sixty-seven books witli entries fiom December i8oj to April 
1805 in diem, togedier with numerous maps and sketches whidi might 
perhaps have lost their novelty value after one hundred and thirty years, 
but had certainly acquired gteatcr liistorical svoith. 


CHAPTER Vir 


THE REDISCOVERY OF SOUTH AMERICA 


O NE of die problenu which has occupied the atrendon of geo* 
I graphen since time immemorial is the rizc of our planet. This of 
course demands great precision of measutemenL 'flie discoverer 
of the Law of Refraction, Professor Willebrord Stiell van Roycn of Leyden 
(i5Ea-i6a6) who called himself Snelliiis, eitecuced the first measurements 
with hisnew method of trianguladon, which permitted of very 
results. The niediod consists of dividing tile area to be measured into 
large basic triangles, whose comets arc marked by stone pyranudi, 
then suh<dividing these areas into smalitr triangles, mcasuting the angles, 
which gives more accurate results than measuring the length, and work* 
tng the results out. In 1671 Jean ^card adopted this me^od in France 
and put it to very soccessfbl use. 

Jean Bapdstc Colbert, Loub XTVh Finaoice Minister, was a patron of 
the sciences and was pardcukrly interested in geographical exploration 
and survey. It is not surprising that he gave his interest a piacti^ appli¬ 
cation in the direction of cnLu^ig the French realms; at the of his 
hfeciine Evince soil possessed Canada, the whole Mississippi basin, 
many West Indian islands, Guiana, strips of Africa’s north-west coast 
and the Island of Mailagascar. Colbert founded the Academy of the 
Seknees; this body saw dw provision of precise rneamrements as one of 
its chief duties. 

They began by producing first-class map of France; the savants Picaid 
and de la Hire undertook the measurements and later die famous Italian 
astronomer Cassmi was added to the team,. The work was complete in 
TdSz; mrtdcntaliy, as a cesult of die precision of their astronomic obser¬ 
vations. the amcridmeait of the existing map resulicd in a reducrion of 
Fraurt; by tivo degrees longitude and thrce-rjuaitcis latitiide. Louis XiV 
playfully remarked to his astronomers; "I am sorry to see that your Journey 
has cost me a large sUce of my realm.' 

Next a sharp a^ult was made on die exact measurement of the whole 
globe. Afer Picatd Had undertaken the oieasuFcment of a between 

Coib^ and Amietis, in France, in otder to facUirate the fixmg of die 
earth’s shape and size, a Jivel)’ sciemific argument resulted in die Academy 
sending out nvo expeditions to measure the length of a degree at two 
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widely di£Ferait points on the earth’s sue&cc and so to allow of A 
compathon. 

This purdy sdctidfic tntcrptisc was oddly enough the start of an mtirdy 
new eta ui the histoty of exploradaii. It was no longer the call of £ar-o6* 
lands or a longing foe advamire, nor the search for new trade routes or 
the hunt for wealth from gold or spices, nor the zeal to win new souls for 
Clmstrtidom, but the desire for purely scknnfic knowledge which now' 
drew learned men, whose ttaiuies were very different fixim those of the 
maiineT or the cotnjuistador, out across the seas and on through un¬ 
explored Jungles, deserts and primaeval forests. They navigated dangerous 
riven, dimbed towering mountains, riskiag their lives witliout a thought 
of personal gain, covering thousands of miles ^r the sake of a EaUlmietie’s 
predsion. With them, a new generation of discoverers came on the scene 
-^men w'bo could not rest because Dionkmd’s fund of knowledge was so 
pitifully stnalL 

At the start of the eighteenth century Europe was hleeding itself white 
with wars concemed with the powncr of louis XIV, the Spanish Succession 
and all sorts of other things which interested the masters on the thrones and 
shed the blood of thdr subjects. During tme of rhesc campaigns a French 
army was besieging the Spanish frontier town of Rosas, While the cannon 
were firing on the dty with noisy roar, an cightccn-ycar-old ftench 
noblcnun, Charles Marie de k Condamlne, who had distmguishcdhimsclf 
by various deeds of gallatitry. was sitting in camp and listening to the tales 
of a Spanish prisoner. This hostage of war had just come back from the 
colonies overseas and could tdl stories of the huge momifafn range, the 
Andes, which skirt the whole length of the Pacific coast, of ragtag rivets, 
impassable fotrst! and the marvellous palaces of the Incas, The young 
Freiichman had no idea at the time that one day he would see for Idmsdf 
all these legendary things which were then unapproachable for him; but 
what he heard bent hts thoughts in a direction which was heavily to 
infiucnce the futme course of hb lifit. 

La Condamine, who was bom in 17DI, now devoted his inteticst to 
science, pardculozly to mathematics and their pracricil application to land 
mcosucement, and worked with drclcss enthusiasm in this spltere. At the 
age of tweDt)''4mie this giked young scientist w'as elected a member of the 
Academy of Science and got his first chance to accompany on cxpedhiDn 
to a foreign country, i-h; madf the fullest possible use ofhis mathematical 
and astronomic capacities along the Ahican coast of die Red Sea and oho 
on the high ocean and tcnimcd to Paris, after two adventurous yean, as 
a kmous scientist and organiser. 
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Among his fncnds was one of the most shining spirits of all ttme— 
Voltaire* This fiicadship provided Voltaire with a nice sum of money, and 
La Condamine widi die chance of a lifeduie. 

La Cojudamijic liid met the famous philosopJier when as a young man 
lie attended a dinner given for a Controllet of Firianccs who was on the 
point of organising a lottery to replenish tlie city purse. At the table La 
Ccaidaiuinc, working on a precise calculation^ ad^^d Voltaire diat rfiete 
were too few tickets in the lottery, and that anybody who bought them 
all would make a handsome profitn Voltaire made a protest agamst die 
ccnductof the lottery; hut when the oificiak would not hear his cotuptahu, 
he bouglit all the tickets and. in fiia, w*on 500,000 francs* 

latUt Voltaift used all Ids influence with the Academy to ensure that 
La CorLilaminc might conmbutc hts share towards the s^cment of the 
contctitious pcobleni about which the whole scientific w^orld was then at 
fever heat—^thc shape oftlie canh* Scientists knew that it was not an exact 
globct but what did it really look hker In Engbnd the great Newton 
claimed that it was flattened at the Poles and swollen at the Ecjuaior. This 
contaidoii of course correct (die earthk b ulge at the Equator amounls 
to about chirtcen niiles)i but between the discovery of a correct sdcntiiic 
theory and its generai acceptance there lies^ for the most part, a bitter 
period of diflcrciices of opinion Newton’s theories met with a particularly 
cool teception in Paris; these mcluditd his vicwt about the atmosphere as 
well as about the earth’s shape. For at this stage, the followers of Cassini^ 
who ruled the toost in Paris, were especially obstinate, seeing that Cassini 
had produced a %"ciry diflerent theor)"* 

Both parries kept on deploying new argmiimts, Tfic dispute was carried 
on Widt great acrimony. Voltaire, w^ho Iiad been to Loudonr energetically 
supported Newton's views against those of hk countrymen, thereby scc^ 
ring a shining example and showing that it is unworthy of a great mind, 
occupied with the battle for the trmht to allow its view s to be influenced 
by conridcratiom of natiCFUality. To the ciedit of the Fr^aick S^vofi^s, in 
spite of all the excitement and bitterness of the conflict (including highly 
deflmiatojy' utterances on both sides) they finally settled the question of 
die earth's shape in the ivay that becomes pure sdcntkx; not by a battle 
10 be won by the strongest, but by stienuous cxertiom to feid 3 fktnat 
proof, strong enough to compel general acceptance. 

Such an objective proof could only be obtained by rhe most precise 
measunuiieiUSp^ A degree had been measured in France; now it waj pro¬ 
posed Id measure one in the fee North and one on the Equator, in order to 
obtain a comparison* So an expedition was sent to Lapland under the 
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leadership of Pierre Moreau dc MAUpettuis (1698-1759)* a famous 
physicist who was later to become President of the Prussian Academy of 
Science in Ecrlin. 

Tlicte was only one place where the other expedition could cany out 
its measurements on the Ei^uator. Equatorial Africa was still unexplored, 
Borneo a scaled book, the lower basin of the Amaion a swampy wilder¬ 
ness—only the Audicncia de Quito (tonlay’i Ecuador) oH^d a suitable 
site tor the work. Surprisingly, the King of Spain, on political considcra-' 
non*, gave his royal permission; this was the first time tn the couese of aso 
yean that the ban oti entry by foreigners Into Central and South America 
bad been Jified. 

La Condauunc used every means at Iiis disposal to further this venture. 
His good rcLitiotis with the Court and with Voltaire played an important 
part; he threw 100,000 li\'tei of liij own fortune into the pool; he oflEcted 
to take along die nephew of the Academy’s trcisujcr—the same old 
story; whether it was La Condamine, Columhus or Stanley, somebody 
lud to be taken as a passenger for financial reasons — and eventually ob¬ 
tained an oficT of leadership in an expedition that was to take him to a 
country he had for years longed to visit. 

When on May ifith, 1733, tlic little party of astronomers, botanists and 
mathcniatirians sailed on board the French warship La Rothellt dtc history 
of America’s discovery began all over again. The book of the New World, 
which Columbus lud first opened, had been closed and scaled again by the 
pohtieai rulers, so that the world in general learned nothing of it. Now it 
was to be reopened—and fioni this day South America became patt of the 
known world. 

At Cartagena de las Indias, one of the mest important tr anshipmen t* 
pons in the Spanish Empire, (he expedition made its first acquaintance 
witli the marveU of this unknosvn continenr, that is, with the darning 
beauty of its exotic flowers, the scent of vanilla, the blossoming bahams 
and acacias, the juicy pineapples, the cocoa trees—that expensive treasure, 
for in Paris only the richest people could aSbrd to tatte dbocolaic. 

The Strangers from Paris found not only nature but the system of 
government unfamiliar. It had been bogged down in the Middle Ages; the 
French w'ere amazed to find that freedom of expression in written w^ord 
and speech did not exist. Alongside the worldly examples stood that of the 
Tribunal of ihe Inquisition, unrivalled in power and authority, which 
censoicd most rigorously every' expression of spiritual thought. 

The explorers were treated widi the greatest kindness and co-operation 
by die Spanish administrative oificiah, who went so far as to put two 
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sdcntisK at their disposal: Don Jorge jmn y Samtadlb and Don Antonio 
lie UUoa. These two were occasionally oscful bccat;tse of thdr knowl^lgc 
of the country and its people> but much better at thdr real ta^ of keeping 
a watch on the others. 

Then began a journey of many months into the interior to reach then* 
objective* The delicate idstruments had to be handled most carcfuliy; in 
mder to avoid mule transport the cxpcdicion travclkd as much as possible 
by waterways. 

The first stage was one of 230 miles ovcxknd to Puerto Bello, that fever- 
ridden spot ivhich had so often been attacked by pirates b<xausc it was the 
key to invading rite Spanish colonial empire; Haw'klns^ Dcakcp w'hosc 
bones rested on the bottom of the sea somewhere hereabout, and especially 
Henry Morgan^ had left their mark on iL Then they travelled for two days 
tn boats up the Rio Chagres through jungle and forest which hemmed in 
the river like grecu walls. Another cross-country march took them to 
Panama, whence they took ship along the coast across Pacific waters to 
the Province of Quito—but not till formalities and the delay in the slup^s 
dcpaiturt: had consumed many weary weeks of waiting. 

La Cbnikmine landed at Manta to start meamremcm^ and make his 
way to Quito; the only meniber of the expedition who eared to aceom^ 
pany him on this difBctilt venture was Pierre Bouguer, while the test sailed 
on in the fiigate to Guayat^uil and set out from there on the road to Quito, 
Bougutr was ^ headstrong ciank, who deeply mistrusted La Condamiiie 
and was more incluied co lean towards Cassini's followers than Newton^s 
and would best have liked to carry out the tDCasuient^ts and caLciLiiatioiis 
quite on his ovvn^ So they caimot have spent a %^ery companionable time 
together. 

They worked for a week or two in the desert of Manabi; the flat plains 
assisted thdr measurements but continual fogs hindered thdrasororiomicaJ 
obsetv'aiions. At last, on March 26th, 1736* tlie wcsnlier improved and they 
were able to observe the cchj^ of the moon. This enabled them to fix the 
exact position of this most westerly point in the South American coast; 
and all the cighimith-ocutury maps of Sourb America were later based on 
this result. 

’When they cravdied seventy ntilcs further north through the jungle and 
savannah country to Cap PasadOp to start thdr observations and measure-' 
ments on the Equator itself, they made their first close acquaintance with 
some of the locd pests. There were bloottrsuckhig flies the ri^ of a pm*s 
bead, which settled by the dozen on every unprorecicd expanse of skin, 
stingless bees which hung in thdr hair to absorb the sweaty and, at night* 
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iwirmi of [nos^iutQC!> aiid cockroaches die size of micr^ out of die worst 
tridi were the insects about the size of a flea., which bored un¬ 

noticed into the soles of their feet and their toes and lodged deep under the 
skin. 

But here La Condaitune, who unlike Bougucr wanted to extcn:d their 
stay, met with one of his pleasantest experiences; for Pedro Vicente 
Maldonado appeared on the scaicaiid askjcd leave to join Itim. Maldonado, 
three yean La Coudanune’s junior, was one of the outstanding pcrsonal- 
icics the colony had ever produced. Educated at the Jesuit school in Quito 
he had for years taken upon himself the hardships of exploring the jungles 
and deserts ofhU native land. In this way he li;^ surveyed and mapped a 
considerable area of the Spanish colonial territories; his services to La 
Cotidaniiue as a first-class observer, mathematician and cartographer, 
backed by his knowledge of the country, its inhahitaius and ilw language 
of the Indians, were invaluable. It w*as due to the &iendiy collaboration of 
tJicsc two explorers, urged on by a common thirst for scientific knowledge, 
that La Condanunc was able to push on into the Jiiacecssible wilderness 
and later return to Europe svith such exact infonnadon about South 
America. 

They sent Bougtier 10 Guayaquil with the heavier instruments and 
thence by the usual way to Quito, while Maldonado show'cd La Conda- 
mine a hitherto untrodden route along the Rio Esmeraldas which enabled 
him to Biinilkrise himself with the lieart of the tropical forests in all their 
bcaury. There were hrighdy-colourcd birds with sweet song, jaguars, 
monkeys, alligators—much to remind him of Afri ca and miifh dial was 
quite new. Especially that rare elastic svebbing which the natives called 
'caoutchouc'. La Cotidaminc was fascinated as he watched the *milk' 
flowing &om the trees and raniing imo rubber. He had a bag, imper¬ 
meable by water, made from the tnatcrial, to protect his instruniencs. 

Before this, Cortez had watched the Aztecs pbying with bard rubber 
balls and traveilers since bis time were familiar with rubber; Peter Martyr 
and tlic Spanish chronicler Juan dc Torquemada had also described it, but 
these stories Iiad awoken no echoes. So La Condamme becajiie the modem 
tiiscovcier of nibher: his repom acmeted the anmtion of Europe to it, he 
was the first to make sdenriBc oeperiments with it and to bring samples of 
the valuable matcml home with him. He thus conrtibuted considerably to 
the icvoluiion in tlic worlds progress; but for his wort there might now 
be no motor or aircraft traflk, no iusnlarion of dbctticaJ equipment or 
cables, no sterilUed rubber gloves, no waterproof coats and no india- 
rubber for erasing. After La Coiidamine's icvdatioQ of the value of rubber. 
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a Britisli botanist in 17S6 smuggled several sacks of seed out of Soudi 
America to London, whttioe tliousands of yomig hor-housc plants, were 
taken to India, where they wctc planted with oiit5t3iidiagly sutxessful 
results. 

While La Condaminc was establishing the course of the Esttteralilas, 
makiEig preparatory observations for his equatorial tmngtilauon and 
collecting plants and mineral samples* he diirovcTcd another objea of 
great value; this was a mend caiied Platina by the natives, wliich scicnebts 
ifi Europe after exhaustive tests tecogiiiscd as a precious element w^hkh 
they ch^cned pUtiiium. 

The last pan of the way to Quito demanded heavy exertions. From the 
Esmeraldas they had to scale the iVndcs* ruing many thousands of feet* and 
mflicting tremendous variarious in temperature in a very short space of 
time. Rain poured down incessantly* so^ng everything and turning the 
ground into slippery mud. The two explotets slipped* feU* got up again* 
stmiiblcd onwards and sank deeper and deeper in the morass^ The Indian 
porcen who had come from the plains were allowed to go back from the 
3^DOO-fr>ot level when tJte cold made their teeth diattet coo rnuch^ 

[ndian hUl'nicn* not so happy and gay as the plainsmen* took the work 
on- Banana trees and palms gave way to Alpine trees, bushes* ferns and 
mosses which covered the rainy, foggy landscape* At bsr they crossed the 
upper limit of vegetation; on June 4th la Condamine measured a lidghc 
of 13,000 feet; he had riikging scnsatioiis in his cars and could hardly keep 
pee with Maldonado. 

After crossing the backbone of the range they came upon scanered 
hamlets and found it possible to hire horses. Near Quito the mists lifted, 
and La Condamine saw* as be described it, the most impressive and 
wtmdcrfuily beautiful sight in the workL Beyond the grey-greew Luid- 
scape fifteen snow'-covered volcanoes leapd to the sky. He was gazing at 
the peaks of Imbabura, CotacochL Cayambi and, beyond them, Atcai. 
Corazoii, Cotopaxi and^ the greatest of them all* Chimborazo. Bettveen the 
towers of Pidiincha and Cotopaxi* down in the green vaUq,' of Anaquita, 
by a drj*—Quito* After nearly a year he had arrived at die point where he 
could set to work on Ids task. 

The Frcudi scientists, now reunited here, weze amazed to find such fine 
and stately buildings In so remote a district; Quito was the largest and 
most LTOpressive dty tlicy liad seen since Icaviug home. Equally astonish¬ 
ing were the enthusiasde reception and the many celebrations in their 
htwiouf; for their arrival was the most somfional thing tha^ had happened 
since 154^^ when the first white woinaik came to Quito* 
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The difficulty now to decide where to start operatioiiSu The huge 
cones of the volcanoes and die deep gorges were by no means an ideal 
temhi for survey work* They Jiad to lay down a base line on which all the 
crijuigH would depend; this base line must be absolutely exact and had to 
be nic^urcd inch by inch widi an iron measining^od- Where m such a 
district could thej' find a pkdi of the necessary length with no incon¬ 
venient height difecndal in it? 

It Was Pedro Maldonado who solved the problem for them; on the 
plain of Yaqni, noitlv«st of Quito, he foun d a suitable piece of ground 
md dicrc it was agreed to by down the base line. Just before they got to 
woik, the expedition suffered its first casualtjv one of the team dying of a 
serious attack of malaria in spite of die efforts of Dr. Jean Scniergucs, die 
expedition's doctor. 

The first jobi which took several months, was die preparation of map 
of the area in which it was proposed to measure the tdan^es. The base hue 
itself was Laid down by La Condamine, Maldonado and the nvo Spaniards 
Juan and UUoa* Upon die bare* desert-like plateau the daytiine heat was 
ttnbcarabki but at night the tcmperimre fcU to &ce^ing-pomr and cold 
winds swept over die plain. One after anodicr. the explorers fell ill; one 
ot the Indian attendants died* the others left die camp for a while. La 
Condamine had to summon up all his trserves of toughness to prevent the 
work from being inKrrupted. 

New difficulties arose. A deputation ftom Quito visited the explorers to 
sec dose at liand what diey were up to and were amazed at what they saw. 
Measurements were going on with dieodolitc^^ octants and measuririg- 
rods; the foreigners ViTtc doing such itLcomprehcnstble and djcrefote sus- 
ptaous tilings to die ground that there cotild only be one reasonable 
explanation — dicy must be tooking for die buried treasure of the Jneas. 

Tljc Governor of Quito immediately srarted to make difficulties; he had 
die exploren^ servants questionjedT sent inspectors to spj* on die scientists 
and mterrupted die cxecimon of the surv'cy. In the end there was oniy one 
out — to send La Condamiue and Juan to the Viceroy in Lima and ask 
hhn to solve the dilemma. This gave La Condaminc a chance to clear up 
some of the expedition s financial diffimlties and he therefore set out on a 
journey winch took Iiim on foot and on horseback and in a litter a thou¬ 
sand miles along the Andes and allowed him to see more of the contmmt 
than he had ever doied ro hope. 

ti July I737i after eight moiiihs* absence, he rcnimed. The Viceroy had 
iiLstructcd die Governor n<K to Lntcrfec with the ^Nature Philosophers^ 
and so their impoitaut work was allowed to go on, In the meantime the 
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base line had been mea^uird and all was for ihe trianguJatton—^vork 

that was to ocxtipy years. They mcasmtd oitt a great numher of triangles 
from the ends of the base I«ic+ northwards to the town of tbarrAf souiIh 
wards towards Cticnca^—^ surface covering more than dhrcc degrees in a 
district demanding condniul climbing over momxtahis* 

With their theodolites, mcaauring rods and chains and otiicx mstrti- 
nicncs, the explorers scrambled up high volcanoes^ wandered over riviai 
bva deposits, past craters and across vast pbins. They suffered from cold, 
driving scamu of biting hail; they were hainpcred by mist md lack of 
provisions. Not a spot hi the Ecuadorian Andes, a landscape that looked 
hke the nioon s surface, w'as left untoudiedL They surveyed, mapped, 
recorded temperatures, air pressures, magnetic deviation, the force of 
gravity, the speed of sound and other data, su&rcd from skkness and 
hitcmal dissensions which broke out in their seclusion from the world, and 
iit J une iTjp at h^l reached the town of Cuenca^ about three degrees south 
of the Equator, 

They brought to Cuenca^ four years after kaving Pam» a sensational 
result« quite beyond the comprehcityon of its inhabitants. Their tremen¬ 
dous effort had solved dte great controversy; d mr triangles liad produced 
marbemaiical proof tb^i Ncwrongs circory was cotrecn Their fame would 
rat, in the history oi the woridV sdciid& progress, on Imping been the 
mai who proved in 

And then they received a letter from die Academy in Paris, ft explained 
pohtely diat the expedirion wfiich had gone to Lapland under Maupettuis 
(which nunibeted the Swede Celsius amotig its sdcntlits) had completed 
its Caski had measured an arc of fifi)'-scvett minttra longitude and had 
returned to the capital after cightcat months* Their contnbution was the 
proof diac Isaac Newton's theorv’ was right: the earth is a spheroid flat- 
taied at the Poks. 

So gone with the wind was the frinc of being the first in die fidd, in 
vain all their arihctioiis and privations. The expedirion wanted to break 
up; the disappointmait was too bitter. What was there left for them to do? 

In this eridol situarion La Condaminc exhibited a greatness of human 
stature rarely equalled by the most famous bercic figures in Jiistory, TniCt 
it was too late to earn renown^ but their sckntific aims mtist be fulfilled 
without cotmtrng personal ambitiotL or outward succes. That was Iris 
contention^ and he succeeded in keeping hb coUcagucs together. 

So they went on with the work. They were now engaged oa the lost 
irionglc, and as one of its comers was the cathedral tower of Cuenca they 
stayed there some tiiiie. 
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Cuenca, with its 20 ,odd inhabitants, most of them Tniiians, was the second 
largest city in the Andienda dd Quito. The explorers, after aH their cxcc- 
ticms. enjoyed the rest in a house in this fairly povcny-strickcn township 
little snspccdiig what cxciirmaiE awaited them. 

For as rime by a rumour had spread from tongtie to tongue and 
with ever tnereasing force through the whole province ihac the strangers 
were looking for the Treasure of die Incas and were preparing maps for 
the use of England, Spain^s deadly enemy_ The inhabitants of Cuenca 
showed particularly fierce hosrihiy to the Fretichmen* Here> as elsewhere, 
ignorance bred enmity. Explanorions of the true namre of the mcasurc- 
mmts were mlsimdcrstood and at best the explorers were thought to 
be c^az}^ 

The siruarion was uncomfortable oiougb^ but when Dr* Senkrgnes got 
mLxed up in a local family quarrel it took a much worse Turn* Amoog his 
patients whom be was in the habit of trearing without payment was die 
old-established Queseda family, with a pretty twatt>'-ycar-old daughter^ 
Maitutb, who was engaged to a young man called Diego dc Leon* As has 
so often happened beforep with catastrophic results in little ncsts^ die young 
man jilted his lady and monied another. The Quc?ieda family now enlisted 
tl)c doctor V advice and assistance. As a polished man of the world lie was 
quite prepared to approach Dit^o and di^uss compensation, for in so small 
a comimmity Manuela now had no prospects of marriage. With such 
narrow issues at stake it is not surprising that Diego regard^ the proposal 
os an afiront lo liii personal fionour* He spread a rumour that Monueb was 
conducting an with the foreign doctor. This infunared the doctor 
and when he met Diego m the street he Hew at liim with his sword after 
an exchange of words. Bystanders dbanned both caiit3»tan£s and from 
then ou the doemr and Ids Ftetith colleagues incurred great hatred* 

The quarrel between uihabicants and strangers grew more bitter and 
ended in tragedy^ when Dr. Scniergucs attended a bult-ftght ^vith Manueb 
and her fiuher and wm subjocied to msujrs as soon as he had t ak m his seal 
in a box, Btrec rccriminadons roused die fury of the mob, 'whkh mur¬ 
dered the doctor before La Condomine and his companions could come to 
die rescue. 

The explorers were compelled by the uproar to take tcfbgc in a 
monasttrj' wIktc a further tragedy occurred. The botaiihi Joseph dc 
Jussieu lost hft collection of plants owing to the carelessness of his servants. 
He had spent five yean of fiendish tabours on tiis careful coUectiou of the 
Andean flora and had gathered a treasure worth more than the Gold of the 
Incas to the scientific world; and now it was all gone. This los ifflkfed the 
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uniuppy jdmtbt so severely due he went down with a nervous collapse 
and nes’cr really tccovcred liis menta! faculties for die rest ofhis life. 

when order had been restored ajjuther unfavourable event hampered 
die expedition's progressj die two Spaniards, juan and Ulloa, wxrc sum¬ 
moned to Lima, war having broken oui berween Spain and EnglaticL 
Spain only allowed a single BritisJi ship to enter Puerto BcUo earh year so 
that there was a lively smu^ling trade along the fFoiitiers of die condtictir. 
If thr Spaniards caught anyone at it, he did not find it amusing, and an 
example was Captain Robert Jenkins, in command of a mcrcbaiit ship, 
who lost an car while undergoing tile usual toriurc. This resulted in a 
declaration of war. 

TwoBrhisli fleets were despatdicd to attack Sondi America. One under 
Vice-Admiral Anson captured Payta in Peru, dien avoiding further bostH 
litics against the mainland, rounded up a Spanish treasure fleet and sailed 
right round the world to return home with a booty of £500,000. The 
cooqiiest of America had failed right at the outset. Tlic other fleer, under 
Admiral Vernon, which was intended to capture Cartagena, was reputsed. 
Greater than the famous Artnada, it suf&red heavy Josses—half its ships 
and 18,000 men—and. was forced to break off the encoun ter with Carta¬ 
gena’s weak garrison after fifty-six days. But dw balance of power had 
altered so fiindatnentaliv since the days of the Armada (hat dm deftat Itad 
no bearing on the world's history—England's sea power rciiuincd un¬ 
challenged; site had only trussed the opportunity of comjuciing South 
America. 

Naturally these events heightened the mistrust tow'ards the strangers 
ftoni Europe w'ho were still resident in the country. There they had been 
for six yean, mcasming, mapping, experimenring with incomprehensible 
insxTumcnrs; what was all this dtsigned to conceal! A tiablcinan in Quito 
put die ijucstion this way; 'Wliai could move men of decent branding to 
live SO miserable, Imtely and laborious a lift, traversing mountams and 
deserts and observing the staTs^^lnlcss there was some high payuient at 
stake!' And then a very alarming piece of news arrived: Li Condamine 
and Maldonado were building pyramids bearing the cmbleiu ofdie French 
lily and King Louis' arms, ai the point between Caraburo and Ayambara 
where the base line was sited. When Don Gorge Juan came back &om 
Lima and heard these runtoun he immediately went to establish their 
tiudi or otherwise with his own eyes. 

Now the Academy in Paris had ruled before the expedition's departure 
that the basic incasuremoitlinc slioulj be marked by sucli monuments of 
a permanmt nature. La Cond am i n e had actually attempted to catty out 
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these imtnicdam. ignoring tlxc ihar the mooii-likc ctatcred area was 
about a$ umuiiablc as it could be for the erection of such pyramids- He had 
to dig a canal to get water* build a kiln to bake bricks, level the ground 
wich planks and bring up w^ood from distant tegions lower down, to 
provide tablets for the inscripden^ 

The pyramids were completed, after months of work. At thai iiioment 
the Spaniards arrived and were furious to discover that the inscripdotis did 
not even include die names of the expedition s Spanish members. His 
Cailjubc Majesty die King of Spain was not even mendoned and the 
French flag was flying from the top of the monumamt 

The difieraices between the iwo sides were at Erst the subject of argu¬ 
ment, bur later of lidgarion^ La Condambic defended hinisclf skilfliUy 
against die Spuiiands' charge; lie w.is quite prepared to alter die inscrip¬ 
tions but^ in defiaioe of the disputable banner, with its lilies, plcaried the 
dose rcbtionsliip between the French and Spaiiidi royal houses. 

Tile lawsuit dragged on for fwo years and die dissolution of the expctli» 
lioni could be delayed no longer» especially as another member had died 
while helping with the building of a churdi, whai he fell fbm a scaffold¬ 
ing, Now, after seven years of exhausting wwk. the parry had to mourn 
three fata] casualties; tUi-o more of the sdnitisrs were sujfcring from in* 
curable nervom breakdo^vus, one had mean while accepted a pocst in the 
local administration and xwq had married wives of the country. 

But an astronomic obscrv'arion to check the existing ineasuiemcnB was 
still lacking and La Coudamme decided to cairy it out ^v^th the help of his 
old rival Bougucr. 

In 174a the Court at bst gave judgment. The names of the Spauish 
explorers must be added to die inscriptions and the fluttering lilies re¬ 
moved, The pyramids themselves were spared—but only for six years, 
when the 'Council for Lndia', which considered the verdkt too contra' 
sioiiary* ordered the pyramids to be destroyedL So the spirit of chansTnist 
narrow-niindcdness cclcbmicd one of its chief mumphs. Not dll Ecuador 
waa declared aJi independeut republic was the rcpkccmnit of the monu¬ 
ments sanctioned and tbeii the substitute w'crc not as solidly built as the 
origuials^ 

Witii their last work completed Bo ugucr and La Condaniinc v^*etc now at 
length free to rctnm home. Their fortunes had aroused great intercst-^ot 
only was there the excriement of La Cdndaniinc's Kirly report but a great 
deal of feeling had bccii aroused by the murder of the doctor and the row 
about the pyramids; uiorcovcr, public opinion was becoming uicrcasmgly 
occupied with the Spanish coioniai empire in South America. 
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Bougucr travdletl to C^mgcni and toolt tli:c next ship home, but La 
Condainind tmikrtook a very diffcrcnc joutney. Widi cwo servants md a 
few muJeSp which had to carry a twenty-foot telescope, he kfr the Andes 
of Ecuador, made a detour to Cuenca where, in spite of his depo&itioni the 
murderers of Dr. Scnicrgucs were still at liberty^ vistted Loja, where he 
collected quinine plants and seeds to be planted in France and reached the 
Amazon at Boiyos. It was now his imention to become acquainted with the 
whole 3*500 miles of this might)' rivcr*s dangerous course. 

Maldonado's elder brother was a Jesuit priest and thanks to him La 
Condaminc had been able to establiih contact with the brothccs of his 
Order in Quito and obtain access to their secret archivies. Among them 
be had sem a dotuoicnt of the highest scientific valuc^ tlie first map of the 
Amazon. A pricsc, Samuel Fritz, had drawn it, afmr lie had spent tw'cnty 
years in the Amazon basiu^ most of them on its lo wor maches where the 
Jesuits maiutained numerous missions among the Indians^ The holy fathcr*s 
imp and diaries contajiicd such a mass of important material diat La 
Condoinine ^vos moved by them to want to produce a sdcntiHcaliycotrea 
map of the livcT^s course. 

And now\ after eight years of work in the Andes, he stood on die 
threshold of a new world full of wonders and richesj so like the rest of 
the continent, ludden md unexplored. 

A few hundied miles dawnsttram he met Maldonado who was to 
atxojiipany him on his journey down die great riven For two whole 
months riiey worked together in uncovering a new scientific realm; they 
recorded ilie volume of the stteonK its depth, its levds and icf spce<L The 
map they eventuatiy produced w'os so exact that it could still be used 
to-jay. 

where the dark w'atco of the Rio Negro join those of die Amazon, La 
Condaminc met wTth a new problem; he learned fiom bidkns chat there 
was a councction betw'^xn the Rio Negro and the Ormoco, a thing no 
geographer had yei rcmarkecL La Condamine was almost convinced of its 
existence, how^cver much lih contemporaries thought it a myth. His 
question: ‘Where is the confluence between these great nvcisf* remained 
uiiaiisw^ered until an cKplorer of ilic next generation wait out to South 
America especially to solve the riddle—Alexander von Humboldt. 

La Condamine teoched the mouth of the Amazon on Septctnbei ipdit 
1744, with his collection of sdeutific nutenal and obscrv'ations greatly cn- 
richecL In the following spring he at Lm returned to Paris, ten years after 
setting ottt with the intenrioa of measuring a single degree and no idea 
that he wjs going to rediscover a whole continent into the bargain- 
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From then on lie devoted the whole of Ins li& to the evaliution of the 
immense unomit of tiiatmal he had brought back with him. Almost at 
once he had to defend himself against the spiteful attacks of Bouguer W'bo 
had traduced him in the mcanrime. Then roUow*ed ycais of sdcnaSccon-^ 
tros'ersy and proof, to which La Ccmdaminc gasx all his drive and tough 
energy. This involved not only geographical and mathematical pobtems, 
but also the questions of quinine and rubber, die speed of sound, the 
legends of the Amazon, the poison used by the Indians on their anows— 
curate — and vaccitudon against small-pox which, he was the first to cf&ct 
successfully. 



Fie, 3®- O^ixr liigh lotu mtaini snJ meanu; Li Cmdsiniitc’f lOLUti, 


Charles Marie de la Coiidaniine was the man, later to be rcvcitd and 
hotiourcd evcTyw'bere, who opened the gate to die South Amcikan 
continent and made it one ofthe knoMu parts of the world. He had to pay 
a heavy price. In spite of all his mental resilience, his body succiunbcd to 
the excrdcms to which he had subjected it. He had set out on his mission 
a young man, admired by all die ladies; ii was as an invalid diar he letiimed, 
with one leg lamed and one car so deaf diat he had to use an car-tmmpct. 

His illness grew apace. In liis later yean he was nursed by a niece twenty 
years younger dian liimsclf whom he tnamed. While his spirit never 
wavered, body continued to deteriorate; by 1763 he was a complete 
cripple. He had now to dictate his books and aztides, but his bodily ills 
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could not hinder the cxcciidon of Ilia work whicli hecainc all the mure 
Eimuus as interest in South America cotidnui^d to grow* 

When in 1774 he died^ crippled ;uid dcaC he left behind him a harvest 
ofscicndfic knowledge am! also a task. The man who was to inhedt it from 
him iiad already seen the light of day—lie wa^ still a Iktlr boy of five* 
living a dtdl and chcedc^ss childhood in the dty of Bedin and ki tlie charm** 
Ing park of TcgcL 


Alexander von Htmihaldt (bom on September r4tli, 1769) came from 
a family of Prussian soldiers but made his mark by greater mtcUcctua] gifts 
tlian his forbears, who had fought in Prince Engoic s and Frederick H's 
campaigns. The old King of the Prussians must have been very astoiihhed 
when one day on a visit to the titdc ch^au of the Humboldts in TegtJ he 
spoke to the two sons of their widowed motlicr. He asked the elder, 
Willlclm^ how old he was. Wlieii the boy said, ^cn, your Majesty/ 
Frederick si^gested he was die riglit age to join a cadet orgaumdoii. 
Wotildn\ he like to t>c a soldier? Wilhelm immediately gave a negative 
answer and said he would prefer to foUovL* a literary career* So Frederick 
turned to liis eight-year-old brother. 

*What is your nattier 
'Alexander von Humboldt*' 

‘Alexander—that s a fine name, reminiscent of (me who conquered die 
world. Would you like to conquer the world toof 
‘Yes, your Majesty—but with my head/ 

By die tinie he was thirty Alexander von Humboldt was vvidun sight 
of the realisarion of his desires. Hr had worked with that single end in 
view. After studies tn the nalursl sdenceSp he had puhlrihed original works 
on geological^ botanical and phyriologica] subjects, had visited Paris, the 
bright centre of culture and the scieiiccs+ and would have taken part as 
natural historiaii in an expedition all over the world, incJiEding the South 
Pole, had not Napolcon^s warlike enterprises, w'hich contributed nothing 
useful to the liitmaji race, interfered with that sckndfically valuable 
venture just before U was due to leave* 

Neverthedess Huniboldc managed to get out into thi^ distant parts of the 
world, after stncnuous efforts; the King of Spain gave him permission to 
travel to South America and gave him more freedom of movement than 
had ever before been accorded to any non-Spanbh European. For dut he 
had to thank an enlightciicd Spanish minister, Don Mariano Luis dc 
Urquizo who was verj' imercsi^ in die sacnces. 
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Humboldt cotild now sail up the Ormoco, climb the Andes» visit 
BogoLi, Lima, Quito and Mexico and spend five yews m coilccting pbuis, 
examining stones and studying die climate and the ddes; be maujiged to 
put together so much material about the country and its people^ and to 
publish it in such a clear and scholarly form chat this hitherto dark 
conrinenc ky rc\'calcd as an open book to anyone who wanted to read 
about in Unlike earlier dt^overers of the continent, Humboldt risked 
the dangers of the ditmte^ the sickness^ coil and exertions of crossing so 
vast a territory, not [O enrich tiiniseif; on the coiitrarjv he paid expenses 
of about 38^000 thalers out of his own pockety dicreby zrdudng his 
modest fortune considcrabiy. 

Some words he wrote to a fiicnd just before his departure show that 
Humboldt had dedicated not only his mind but his heart 10 tlie enteq?risc: 
What good fortune has come my way!! am giddy with joy -.. for a man 
must pursue what h good and great/ 

He travelkd to America almost by die same route as Columbus and at 
once began, in Paria and Caracas, to collect his natural history data, with 
the help of a young French botanist, Aime Boiipiaiich w*ho proved a 
valuable assistant and a staunch companion—until a period when he was 
consumed by the flanics of a siolcnc love afbir with a 'Samba—an Indian 
girl with Oil inturion of white biootL The hfOWTi^-skinned beauty, a servant 
in the house, had mmed his head to such an extent that he not only pur¬ 
sued her but laually made an offer of marriage. She accepted it* but 
shortly before the vsieddiug-day disappeared with a good-looking Indian 
boy, never to be seen again. The JovcH^mzed Frenchman went after her, 
hoping to find lier somewhere in the wilderness- he was fortumte enough 
to ttappen on a district whose rare butterflies and plants ranted his attciitiDn 
to collecting again and so he soon came to his senses. 

Unlike Bonpland^ svho contEacted a serious tropical fever into the bar- 
gatn, Humboldt fctnained imaficcted and healthy; he w'as tints able to 
continue cntlnidartically with tus collectings mcasuremcfits and obser¬ 
vations in a countiy- where, since his earliest chiWiiood, lie had longed to 
be. As an ocampk of the excent of his work, be and BonpLuid had already 
dried 1,600 pknu and recorded 600 unknown species in Paria alone. 

When the rains ceased in the interior* Humboldi ivas able to itan on Jiis 
journey up the Orinoco, to solve die riddle of its junction with the Rio 
Megro* Long ago m 1595 Waltct Ralcigli and hb dcvil-mayKarc com- 
pomons had fought their way up this great river^ first when they rowed up 
against its fierce cuircnts, then at the battle for the Spanish fort of St. 
Thomas where, indJcutally, Ins sou was killed, Raldgh raved dTiisivdy 
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about the beamy of tlic ccmntr)', the like of which \vas tiowherc to Ek 
found. But since his ilay, tio foreigner had been in a position to visit the 
Orinoco and the interior of the country. 

(a I74S a book had been published about the Omioco by a priest. Jose 
Gumilla, in which it was fiimiy denied that the river joined the Rio Negro. 
La Condaniiuc was at the time voicing the opposite view, so the Spanish 
govcmnicDt sent om an expedition to clear the matter up once and for all. 
In 1754a party 335 strong, under Captain Solano, moved forward imo the 
forests, in whose wild depths it met sviili fcarfiil disaster, only thirfrm of 
its members returning safely Erom this unsucccsful vetLture. 

Plumboldt w(u to have a more tlian sttiilkicnt personal acqualntanix widi 
the difficulties the river opposed 10 all its invaders. The sufferings from 
mosquitoes, stinging Sics. ‘Pujihcs* and other blood-suckiitg insects was 
almost unbearable for the Itidkns, let alone the explorers, who had to put 
up with a ceaseless dosviiptnu of tain and the pangs of hunger — tbdr diet 
consisted oi bamnas, maniok, water and cxcasionally some rice, On April 
(Stli, 1 Sod, they nearly periled in a disaster. A storm struck tlicic pirogue 
tn tbc middle of the immense stieam; water ruslicd in and filled two-thirds 
of ilic boat. It was risky to swim for the shore, for the waters swarmed 
svith crocodiles; and even if they reached the unpeopled sliorc, they would 
certainly liavc come to grief, for the primaeval forest, full of wild beasts, 
w*as so densely hung witlr lianas that it was impossible to find a way 
through. As Humboldt said; 'The strongest imn armed witli an axe could 
(lardly liavc covered a French mile in tw'caty da.y$.' At titt critical ntoment 
a puff ofwutd came to tlie aid of the boat in tes dire distress and filled out 
its sails; its occupants neaped by a hair's breadth, with only the loss of a 
few books and some provisions. 

In spite ofaD these troubles Humboldt ivas at last in a position to writer 
1 have pushed on to the source of the Orhioco.... I haveffxed the latitude 
and longitude in more than hffy places, observed many occultadous and 
emersions of pJancts and will be able to issue an exact map of this immense 
land, inhabited by more VA*o h tnidrc'd most of whom 

luivc never iecn wliicc ^nd 115c diilcrcni hmguages cultuics/ 

Fqt many wrcb Humboldt, pemicd in his narro^v erJt^ mastered huge 
Jtrctchcs of the river, forcing his way up the Orinoco, in a brC3tn.o^ 
struggL: through the ragmg cdiiics where die Rio Meta pour^ into it, tlieii 
fnnher upstream, and later southwards up the AtahapK? and the Temi, with 
^ filial four days march overland, caix^'ing the pirogue. Then down the 
Rio Negro to the Brazalian border and bach again to the mouth of the 
Cosiquiare* This w'as the river Humboldt W’os seeklngi 'which the 
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Orinoco and the Amazon; he sailed dotvm it hack into the OrinpCQ. 
reached Eimcnldas safdy and then turned for home. He arrived at 
Angostura on June 13th la'Iicnr he took a welJ-eanicd rest, thtai conriitucd 
overland 10 Cumana. the harbour on the Venezuelan coast, and so on to 
Havana. 

While the conquistadors devoted all thdr thought and cfTort to the 
gathering of a hoard of gold and jewelled treasure, die sacntists garnered 
3 diHctent type oftiches, no less valuable to tlicm. So Hnmboldt was mily 
depressed when he wrote: *What a wealth of plants is there to that inarvcl- 
lous country, thick with impenetrable forests, inhabited by so many new 
kinds of monkeys, between the Orinoco and the Amazon! Yet I have beat 
able to collect hardly one twitli of what w'c have seen .... ft U almost in 
tears that we open out plant-cases. The immcastitable dampness of the 
South American chmaic, the rankness of its vegetation, which makes it 
difGcult to find fully grown foliage, liavc ruined more dian a third of our 
eoUccdon. Every day we come upon new msccis, which destroy papers 
and plants alike: using camphor, turpcnrinc, tar, pitch-boards, or laying 
out die cases in the air, all these mediods, so successful in Europe arc 
useless here, and we arc begUming to lose patimee. After an absence of 
three or four months, ones licrbatiiim is scarcely tecognbable. five out of 
every eight samples had to be thrown away, especially in Guiana, cl 
Dorado and the Amazon country, where we were daily divndied by 
rain.’ 

Humboldt had spent siiaecn memths tii dw Orinoco area, ’We crossed a 
tract from Mondavaca to the Volcano Dutda. from die borders of Quito 
10 Surinam, an area of eight thousand scjuarc mile s in which there lives no 
Indian, indeed nothing but monkeys and snakes—and all the way with 
hands and faces swolLm by mosquito bites.' And now lie felt impeUed 'to 
cross the Tremendous Cordillera of the Andes, for thus alone can 1 draw 
from my own observations a properly-founded map of all South Amcrii^ 
to the north of the Amazon. For this purpose lie chose not the comibnahle 
journey by ship along the coast but the difficult rotiic through the interior 
of Colombia, up the Rjo Magdalena tn Honda and then up over the 
Andes. His way to Quito led him through Santa Fc de Bogota, where he 
visited the celebrated botanist Don Jose Ccicstmo Muds; but Quito w-hcii 
he got there was in quite a diffi:rcni stale fiom when La Condamine 
visited h. A ghasdy eaithquafce had struck there on February 4th. 1797, 
sweepmg the whole province and killing 40,000 at one blow—a mousttous 
tragedy when one reoiembcrs that by present itamiirds the area was 
sparsely populated. So long-Ustbg wete the cJ&cts of the earthquake that 
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cwri the diniatc wii afleacd md Himilniyt s mca^urtmefics everywliere 
nevciLMl lower teiuperaitires ihm tliosc recorded hy La CondairiineV 
expedition. 

At that ttftic the uiajesde Chiinboraao tvas held to he the liigliesE moun- 
tiiii in the world. Humboldt, follow'hig in La Condaminc s footstep made 
m aiiempt on its snow-covcred sunnuit; after the Indian ponen iiad 
deserted, he djmbed through gales and hailsrortns, iri bidng cold and 
suficimg fi'Om the rarefied air, accompaiiicd by BonpUnd and two otbcrSp 
till finally a rocky face brought them to a balt« They luid reached a point 
3^000 feet higher than La Condamke^ though the purpose behind these 
exertions did not spring from any wish to achieve a spotting record, but 
was purely scientific* This ascent on Chimborazo and Humboldt s later 
journey to the Altai in 1^29 sensed to uudcrlitic the siguificanee of 
condttioiis at high altitudes to geographic science generally* 

When he made his way down from the Andes to the Amazom Hum¬ 
boldt again followed La Condomme's route, with a view to imptovmg the 
French cxplorcrV maps, if diis should prove possible. He also coiidnued 
his predec^r s work in the study efspedaj subjects such as the develop¬ 
ment of (juiuhic. 

Hmuboldc went to Lima m order to observe in detail die tramit of 
Mercury across the sun on November 9th, 1S02. At Colko he stood for 
the first dme on the Pacific shore. This is what he wroeei *The fight W33 a 
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Joyful for him who has drawn of hh education and the dm^ction 

of many of his deuces to his contacts with one of Captain Cook's ship¬ 
mates. ,,, Former's attractive dcscriptioti of Otaheid awakened, especially 
in noEthem Europe, a general—one might almost say a ycaming—interest 
m the islands of the Pacific.* 

Tiic stay of this inquiiing scientist had unexpected results foe Chile: for 
licre Humboldt learned about guano and was instrumoiral later in mtnv' 
ducing that valuable fertiliser into Europe* Thb was one of those things 
that happen so fieqqcntly. The States of Chile and Peru had really no Itand 
in the 6ct that the sea-birds nested there and dcpcsitcd their droppings, 
which became so extremely valuable because they contaiiicd nitrogen and 
phosphorus; the two countries contributed equally little to the Gcrmaii 
scientist's journey or to the energetic propiganda he made for thdr 
product. Bur tlie importaiir te venue fdl into thdr laps and only ceased 
when in 1911 die HaWr-Bosch procc^ was developed and hydrogen could 
be extracted Etom die air* At the end of DcccmEKn Humboldt took ship to 
Guayaquil where he had a thorough look at the almost impenetrabJe 
forests of Babajos; in February lie travdled on to Mexico and there spent 
almost a year, esploring the Cordilleras aU the way across to Vera Cruz. 
His American journey mided with a visit to die United Stales and a meet¬ 
ing witli Jefiersoiu the president in oBice. 

Back ill Paris^ the greater pan of Humboldt's labours began. This was die 
cataloguing of the (fc,000 plants he fod colbotd with Bonpland during a 
journey of 37.000 mifes^ die 1,500 measuiernents he had taken, the in¬ 
numerable notes he had made on geologic, astronomic, voJeank* archaeo¬ 
logical and other topes and the thiiU'' enormous ciascs of material he had 
brought back. He paid his publisher iSo,ooo francs — almost wKat reinained 
of his fortune — -to tsaue his great volumes about America; twciity-niiie 
mag;!iificciit books with 1,4^6 maps and illustrarious. Among the many 
attracted to and inspired by him was a young South American who had 
come to ask the great expforer and liberal thinker for mformatioD aboot 
the high political outlcwk in the Spanish colonial empire. Humboldt in¬ 
sisted diat South Ammea ivas ripe for independence, bur that she lacked 
anyone w'ho knew how to achieve it* He was talking to the mail who was 
to bring South America her mdepaidcnce—Simioti Bolivar, 

Hnniboldt not only concluded the immense task of editmg Jiis scientific 
publicarions and continuing to make other discoveries, bur even cmbarkEd 
bter on a second exploratory journey, through Russia and Siberia to the 
Venbei; though this relatively small vennire, m iSzg, was in no way com¬ 
parable with liis South American expeditions* 
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WhcQ he wa$ $my-six Humholilt began the pubUcation of a work 
which he done amongse tmurd sdenthts could have contemplated. 
Como$ was intended to a comprehensive exposition of the physkd 
world. Hnmboldt worked on it till liis death in iSjjt. 

The exploration of South America proceeded rapidly, especially after her 
cniancipatioQ from Spanish rule. Brazil was explored by W. L. von 
Eschwege (rSit), Prince Maximilian of Wied-Ncuwicd and Von 

Mardtis and Von Spis (iSt?); poor Bonplmd stupidly got caught in the 
whirlpool of political faction and in tSi 6 was captured by the dictator of 
Paraguay, Dr. Jose Caspar Rodriguez Franda, who kept him in prison for 
ten years. After lus liberation he devoted himself entirely to his botanical 
work, remaining in correspondence with hb old companion. 

Humboldi did not die without seeing evidences of the great strides being 
made with the furdicr exploration of tire continent. Between 1851 and 
iSjj one of his most cndmsiastic foUowcts, Charles Darwin, travelled 
through Argentina, Patagonia, Southern Chile, Peru and the Galapagos 
Isbnds; between 183 j and 18 59 the brotliers Robert and Ricliard Schom- 
hurgk explored Guiana; in 1858 T. j. vou Tschudi made joutneys through 
Pern; and in 1848 Henry Bates and Alfred Wallace were busy in the green 
jungles of the Amazon. In the following year one ofthc greatest explorers 
of the Amazon Basin began his work; Jiis name was Richard Spruce. He 
achieved perhaps the most remarkable single pciforuiance of all, for lie 
spent seventeen years deep in the lieart of the Amazon and Rio Negro 
country, where he disclosed one of the most inaccessible tracts, unoon* 
scioLuly paving the way for the modern world of industry and commerce 
which was to wring ftxiitt nature not sdetitiite secrets but 2 raw maicrial, 
rubber. But Spruce himsdf ronained a sdcnibt; he started a coUecdon of 
plants which far surpassed anything known before and pur the history of 
the botany of South America on a firm basis. To every branch of Sdcncc 
w'liicb was affected such as medidne, chemistry ami the like, Ivc provided 
the premises for the evaluation of bouiiical fat^, and tdtimately it was he 
w'ho gave the gcc^iaphical discoverers a second chance; lie collected with 
medculous care 100,000 separate seeds of the chinaimda tree, which were 
eventually planted with great success in India; the resulting quinine later 
fadlitatcd the exploraticn of other tropical regions, particularly those of 
A^a which wince men had not yet penetrated. But though lib achieve^ 
meuis were litdc inferior to those of a La Condaminc or a Humboldt or 1 
Darwin, he gained no noteworthy honoun &om them, not did he ever 
fmd time to publish a book about the results of hb researehes: and he died 
the same poor devil he bad been all hb life. 
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tu discovering 1 new comment Alexander von Huniboldc bad at the 
same titnc heralded die Ijigh summer of ailcxplorarion. Once the explorers 
had discovered what a Emtasric wealth of new knowledge lay hidden m 
South America, the contiiieni boi:amc the happy hmiiing ground of all 
explorers* and the study and obscevarion of nature became the &votirite 
pursuit of the age. Atid then, in the year in which Humboldt the repr^ 
sentanve scientist of his time died, svidi lus Cosmos still utifinishcdr a 
new era dawned (btthe natural sciences. For it was then that Darwm pub- 
hshed his Qnjm of SpccieSf a work e&tablislutig biological laws which would 
have seemed strange and even revolimouary to Humboldn But it was as a 
disci ple of Humboldc'Sf and through the study of his South Amcri^^ 
tescarches and commentaries, chat Dirwin evolved xlic fundamentals of 
his evolutionary thcoiyv 




CHAPTER Vni 


THE SECRETS OF THE DARK CONTINENT 


T hu distant contuimt across tltc Atlantic was explored (tom aid to 
end a few cGntnries after its discovery, but du: one which lies nearest 
to Europe and which had been knowo to exist for thousands of 
years—Africa—kept imievcaled a myriad of seettts* While the coast had 
been charted so long ago that it had been forgottai and had to be tc- 
surveyed, the interior of Africa presented far greater barriers ro pcnctradon 
than did Amtrica^s^ Its huge rivers^ unlike those of North and Soutli 
America, w*crc not suitable for navigation^ but faced the mqiiisidvc in¬ 
vader t^ith falls, rapids and whirlpools. In the nortbt the Sahara opposed 
die approach of all tiaiEc with its inhospitable, sandy wastes; along the 
coasts lay a depressed belt full of swamp and mangrove thickets, where 
noxioiis fevers spelled death to tiavclleis. In the interior lay the menace of 
sleeping sickness^ dealing death to milliotis; wlulc it was impossible to in- 
ttoducc liotscs, donkeys or cattle because tliey contracted sores, for which 
the tset^ fty was mainly nesponsiblc. Beasts of burden, draught animals 
and mounts could only exist in Nordi Africa or in the non-tropical districts 
of the South; camels w^cic only able to endure a dry climate and the only 
means of trampoTt were unprofttablc and imiehablc columns of porters. 

The first people to know anything about Afrka'j shape were the inhabi¬ 
tants of an ancient civilisation, who certamly sailed in their ship 

to the mcciLse Lmd of Pimt, south of the Somali coast* 3,000 perhap erv^cn 
4,000 years before Christ About 1500 fl.c they vcnmtcd even further 
southwards in search of gold, silver and copper. They may quite poshly 
tiavc sailed down the Red Sea and. right round Africa. 

Of the scafiiring Ehocnidanis we know that they discoveroJ the Canary 
[sLuiiis and in spite of the d oiia U of many historians, sailed round the Cape 
of Good Hope in die service of the Egyptian King Nccho in about 595 3 X- 
ThU journey—one of the greatest voyages of discovery in all Itisiory arid 
the first reliably recorded ctrcumnatdgation of a co ntin ent—started out 
from the Red Sea, It twice interruped at the appropriate times of th e 
years; the saHoi^ went asliore, so^Td com* reapd the han^est and so pro¬ 
vided themselves wkh food for the condiiu:ktiO]] of the journey* The 
Pliocnicians returned to Egypt by way of tlie Straks of Gibraltar, ^rer an 
absence of three years* The report of the Carthaginian Admiral Hanno 
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about liis famous A6icaii vo)’agc already uieutionied ut theiinc chapter of 
this book, recordcfl on tablets in a temple at Carthage, has been preserved 
in a Greek translation cafkd JVrfplfljij, Apparently J-lanno sailed with sixty 
fifty-oared vessels, in about 530, 535 or 463 B,c. to visit existing Cartha- 
gtnian settlernents on the west coast of Morocco and to found new ones. He 
afterwards followed the Aftican coast to Senegal, sailing along itashorr way 
and then rowing on souchwards to a point which it is impossible to identify. 
Many evidences point to Ins having got as far as the great Cameroon 
moiuicatn in the Gulf of Guinea. It was nearly tivo thousand years before 
the next ships were seen in these waters, and then it took the Portuguese 
almost a generation 10 re-explorc tltc north-west coast of Africa. 

Other sea and laud expedldoiis undertaken in ancient times were dtosc 
of the Grech Euthymcnci (c. jjo H.C.), of the Grech historian Herodotus 
(c, 430 B.C.) and of various Roman generals, who penetrated to the 
sources of the Nile, to where Merowe is to-^lay, to the Atlas Mountains 
and into the area around Lake Chad. When, in the second century after 
Chnsi, Ptolemaciis made a final collection of all the existing tnformarion 
about Africa in his GfDjfr*y;/iiVfl, his data remained the most important 
sources of African research until well into the nineteenth century. His work 
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contained mucli comet infomanotiL it abo natumlly included Tnany 
cTTon^ the chief of which was die staccnrctit tkit the cast coost curved 
ea^'ords towards the soudi of Africa and so entirely enclosed the Indian 
Ocean, inalcing It into w inland sea and entirely precluding my pombility 
of a seadrome to India. 

White mcti toolt no further inteirst in Afilca imril the time when Henjy 
the Navigator and his Portuguese captains began their new expJoTations 
on the A&ican coast. Later, ■wUm, drawn there by the prizes of trade in 
daves, gold and tvorj'i the Portngitese, English^ Dutch» Danes and 
Biandcnbnrgcts set up supply posts and settlements, they con£ned their 
attendom to die coastal strips^ particularly those of Guinea^ and let them-- 
selves be scared away from any further attempt of penetration by the raiiv- 
drenched tropical forests. 

When, in the eighteenth coituryp the first voyages were made by 
explorers—the French in Senegambia^ the Jesuits Paez and Lobo in 
Abyssinia and Europeans of various naiionalitic^ in the region of the Cape 
—they were really doing nothing ordinal- Tlie interior of Africa iiad for 
the most pan been opened up in die interval^ not by western Eoropeam 
but by men of eastern narions, coming from the OrienL 

As early as a.d. 946, Abdul Hassan called Massudi came from Baghdad 
and traversed not only Egypt, but all nonhem and eastern Africa; the 
Moorish princeling. Idris (iiocki i66), w andered through die hiftferlatul of 
Morocco into the rear of Africa and drew a map on which almost all 
Gcograpliers relied dll the cighiccnth century. A decisive contribution to 
the broadening of knowledge were the journeys of the Berber Abu 
Abdallah Meh^med Ibn Bmtta of Tangier (1JO4-1J77), who won fame 
as the greatest overknd traveller of any rime and any fn thirry yens 

of travdlmg he made blntscif famili^ with £gyp^ Persia, Asia Minor* 
South Russia, Turan, Indb, the Maldives, die Sunda Isbnds, China^ Spain 
and finally Africa^ wlwre he reached Kilwa on the east coast, pushed up the 
Nile as for as the Cataracts of Dongola, crossed the Sahara into Senegal in 
the west and made his way through the western Sudan to the Niger and to 
the great trading centre of Timbuctoo. Hu books contain valuable reports 
and scientifre data about natural phenonuma os well as the sociiJ add 
cconomk cornlitiom in the countries he wstted. 

Another Arabian sdentist, the Moorish princeling Al Hasan ibn 
Mohammed al Wasan of Granada (14^2-1526)^ was converted to Christi¬ 
anity and root the name of Leo Africanus afrer he had explored a gna ^ 
tract of the Niger basin and of the Sudan, had been captured by Chcisdaii 
pirates* and brought to the Pope in Romci at w'hose hands he received 
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honourable trcatmeat; lib descripdon of Afiica which appealed la 1520 
provided the westciti world with one of Its most importmt sources of 
knowledge about the dark continent. 

DiscoveT>', however, was only one of the minor aoi vines of the Axabs 
in Aiiica, The great wave of Ishntk cotivcrtiotiary zeal could not be 
halted by the great continent with its trackless forests. The fiith of 
Mohamnicd forced its way into the heart of the continent, took root among 
the negro tribes, and created new realms, whose enmity to Chtistendam 
was, much later, to bar the pass^ of European explorers and even to cost 
them their lives. True, the Arabs kqjt dicir secdcitienK tmudy to the 
coastal areas, but tlicir trade-Khiefly in slaves and gold—took them deep 
into the wilderness. Later, deep in the tropical jungle, on the endless plains 
and in the arid desert, the white explorers continually met Arab trad.eTs 
willing to show them the way and help tliciti with important infor¬ 
mation. So the secrets of the continent had been inicovcicd long before 
the wliitc men came and began tlieir more thorough exploration; but 
other questions—such as the course of the mighty African rivers—were 
not answered till, in the nmctcendi century, a number of white explorers 
came to devote their oiergy, their healtii and thek lives to the final 
scientific clarification of geographical questions which had remained 
ohscure in Europe for far too long a time. 

Towards tfic end of the seventccndi ccntiuy, Swj/t was still ahle to 
poke scom at a new map of Africa in die lines: 

'Ceographets in Afiaca nups 
With savage pictures fill die gaps, 

And over uninhabitahle downs 
Place elephants, for want of towns.*^ 

The new era of African exploration began in the year 1788 and was 
brought to its conclution thanks to the great navigator Junes Cook. His 
voyages lud awakened a keen interest in the cxploratioii of foreigri lands 
and so produced results which helped tite promotion of a new venture; 
this was the ‘British Association for promoting the exploration of the 
interior of Africa', founded in the above year and developed a couple of 
decades later into ‘The Geographical Associaticui of london', The founder 
and moving spirit of the ‘Eritish Afiican Association*, to use its shortened 
form, was Joseph Banks, who had accompanied Cook on hb voyages as a 
naturalist. His organisation adroidy coj^ined scientific with pracdcal 
ends^uch as die seaidi for fresh cotnincrcial possibilities—and so people 
bi^an CO tmloosc the purse strings which ate otherwise not so easy to undo. 
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The compajiy, with mtcUigeiit cotisideradon, always devoted its ftmds 
to the soJiidt^n of ^rnq ckar-cut ptoblciir and was diligent iti selecting rhe 
most suitable mm. Aficr the foilunr of the first four expedidenSp whose 
task was to readi the Niger from Sciicgambia, a youjig Scottish doctor 
and botanist called Mutigo Park (1771—1806) succeeded in carrying Out 
this difficult juisdon. 

Whai Park, with an interpmcr and a negro boy* a herw and two 
donkeys, some corals, amber, tobacco, a few things to barter* two fowling 
pieces, two pairs of pistols, a compass, a pocket-sextant and 1 parasol, sec 
out on lus journey in 1795 die Niger was still thought to have mouebin 
Senegal and Gambia. When in 17P7 he cecumed—sick and penniless— 
he had solved the riddle ot the Niger^ winch flowed eastwards and had 
nothing to do widi the Senegal and Gambia rivers and tlicir westerly 
courses. On his Journey Park had marched through the vast forests of the 
Senegambian plain, passing through the desert latids between WtiJli and 
Boiidu, xheit through Bojidu itself—lie bought pcrnii^on to cross it by 
giving tile negro king his best article of clothing, a blue suit; he w^as im^ 
prisoned tn KadJaagCp ami aficr his release ivandercd on to the dty of 
Gungadi, with its great Mosque* To his astoiiishtnenc^Parh found Mohain- 
medan churches and schools everywhere in tile western regions of Africa. 
Titcii he crossed tlie upper Zamh^ w^as stripped by robbers, deserted by 
his intcrpccteri imprisoned again by the Arabs of Lnctmiar, spent niontli 
of s tigering from heat and sandstorms, thirst and hunger; later still lie made 
a desperate escape, found bis way 10 the Niger and explored ii, lay seriomly 
ill for mondis in a native hut and flnaliy reiumed, marching with a great 
caravan of negroes. 

Two years later Mungo Park published a book about his experiences, 
which sold beyond the av'crogc audior^s dreams, Hb account became such 
a best-selkr that its %urc 3 topped tliosc of that dossic Rebins^^n Crusae. 
This gave a great srirnulus to Afiicoji exploration which now headed 
towards the complete discovcry% and so to the later niastery by Europeans, 
of the mysterious continent. 

It took innumerable explorers and travellers lo coinplctc this work. 
The names of many a successful one have remained utncvcalcd iii the 
history of exploration; many anotlier who came to grief on a solitary 
jo Limey or who, as companion to a more famous traveUer, never achieved 
pronixnencc, found his grave in jungle, forest or desert, A number of die 
explorers who achieved some measure of lame also paid with iliicir lives 
for their incurstons into that savage and sombre tropical hclL 

Among them were Major A* Gordon Loiiig (1794-1826)* who reached 
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Tittibucroo from Tripoti ani killcJ on Im way back near Antuan; die 
Engluhnun Davidson^ struck down on his w'ay across the wwtem Sabara; 
and the wealthy Dutchwoman Aiexine Tinn£, who after tm unJtappy love 
affair gave her whole heart to Africa and carried out journeys of some 
significance to the Upper Nite^ but w*as murdered in the Sah^a in i86p 
at the cady age of thirry^ by Tuaregs* who suspected that her steel water- 
container contained gold or money. The twcnty-six-year-old tlicological 
student Fnedrich Homcinatui ofHildeshcim got an introductimi to Joseph 
Batiks and was sent to Africa as early as 1798 on bclialf of the Afiica 
Assoebrion; there* dbgtiiscd as a Mobamnicdan merdiant he accompanied 
a trading ca^ravan from Cairo to established the larirtide ofMnrsuk,. 

its capital^ and $0 fixed a definite point in the terrible unknown back of 
beyond. He tlicn visited Tripoli and made bis wixy to the Niger^ where he 
perished at some place uiiknown, before he was even tJiirty, Tlic young 
Leipzig astronoiner Eduard Vogel (18^9 —t 3 56)^ a man with the gentle 
face of a drcamcTi went out into the heart of A&ica 10 look for (lie 
explorer Hciuridi Barth, who had disappeared in the Sudan, and found 
him—Jus obituary had already been published hy die Berlin Society for 
World Exploration in their journal—living unbeknown, m die forest of 
Sumkolo, between Kano and Kuka« Vogel thm tried to push on to 
Adamaiia* but oii reaching the Sultattate of Wadai was butchered by 
Moslem fanatics with iron-bound clubs^ because he was writing with a 
magic wand (a pencil). Seven expediitions went out to rescue Vogd or to 
find out w'liai had become of bini; in tiie course of them the French doctor 
Billy was murdered in Kardofan and the Gerrtian explorer Morirz voti 
Bennnann lost his life. In 1849 that experimeed explorer James Richard- 
scii led a Bridsh expcditioti* which inaugurated the great days ofexplora^ 
rioji in tlic Sahara and the Sudan; among hiscompanjens wicre thcgcologist 
Adolt Overweg and the astrononier Hdniich Barth; only Barth survived 
tlic five and a half years' wanderings—Ricliardsou died during tlic first 
month* Overweg affir efghteoi montbsp both failing vicriaistotheclknaie, 
Heinrich Barth (iSjti-'iSdj) ventured into regions protected not only 
by naturc^s defences, but by the fanarica! enmity of thdr Molianmiedaii 
iuliafaitants towards any stranger; he achieved far greater successes than 
any tvhite explorer of Africa before him, and brought back invaluable 
ge^’g^^phic, instoiicah anthropologic^ and plulological ttiatcriaL It was 
through his researches that Europe obtained its first basic knowledge of 
the huge area lying bctwcni Tripolitauia^ the Benue, tltc upper Niger and 
the laud of Wadai. Bareli imppi^ some ta.ooo miks, c.xploiid almost half 
of Africa—die west Sudanp die Sudan itself and the Sahara—and pioridcd 
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a tclkble account of the Bixrbct and N^uo tribes of the Salma as well as 
of the many MobumnocUtt countries in. the Sudan, already in their dcditie. 
While forcigneis like C, G. Thompson, the English explorer, gratefully 
recognised BarthV achievements, the academic arrogance of German 
scientists only accorded him a pbee of honour in a very half-heancd svay; 
in 1863 he was givai a profe^rship (but then only an honorary one) at 
the Universirj’ of Beclin, and only lived to enjoy it for two years, for he 
dkd at the age of i'otty-Jive. 

His work was conriniicd by the great explores Gerhard Rohlfs 
(1831-1395) and Gustav Nachdgal (1834,-1385). Rohi& had been a go- 
getter from early youth on. He twice tried to escape bom the coufiiicmcnt 
of the school-room; fought as a volunteer in the Schleswig-Hobtein 
militia against the Danes; studied medidne, but did not trite his examiint' 
tienu; became an Austrian soldier, deserted and Joined the FtcncU Bore^ 
Legian, and served in Algeria for five years. For iiis African travels he 
adopted a method ideally suited to ilic condirioiis; he went over to blam 
and, as a wandering doctor, travelled througli the countries of Morocco, 
die Sahara and the Sudan, ftoco which Christians were barred, bi spite of 
his g;arb, he twice came wtdun an inch of toring Ids life. At dtc Oasis of 
Ketistsa a sbeibb, who had seen the silver money he earned, attacked Iiim 
in his sleep; Rolilfs by two days and nights helpless in the dcseti, bleeding 
from nine wounds, with his npper arm shattered, rill two passing p%ctms 
rescued him, Eigiiteen years later, in 1879. wlwn he was on the point of 
moving on frimt the Oases of Kuhra (whicli no whim man had reached 
before him) to Wadai, an anabush cost him the whole of his equipment 
and forced him to turn back, RobJfs spent much longer in the heart of the 
conrinent than any of the othci great German explorers of Africa, and if 
his seknrihe results ate on a lesser scale than theics, lie ooliccicd a mass of 
new tnfotmarion. He was the first to cross tlic conrinoit from the 
Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea, in and during his six great 

journeys he visited many regions in whkh no white man w'as again to set 
foot for decades. 

Like Rohlfs, NachtigaL who went to Africa in the first place because 
of a serious lung compbint, armed himself with a thorough knowledge of 
the Arabic tongue and mode ofUfe. He disdnguidied himself as penonri 
doctor to the Bey of Tunis, and in 1868, without asking any finan cial 
reward, fought a great epidemic of spotted fever. The dark continicnr had 
him in thrall; after mccring RohKs and taking on a mission to deliver 
presents from the King of Prussia to Stieikh Omar, the ruler of the Sudan, 
he set out from Tripoli cm February i8th, 1869, with a caravan offive men 
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aud eight camels oti a joumejr into the heart of A&ica. This was to last five 
years and it took him, continiially pbguod by thint, through the wild hill 
country oftlic marauding Tibbu, across the c^tta] Sahara to Mursuk, and 
thence on to Bornu and Kuka, where he handed over bis gifts to ihe 
Sultan^ Ftom chat base he explored the country round Lake Chad for three 
years and obtained precise information about the central Sudan. When at 
last he started for home, he disguised hltnsdf as a Mohammedan sherifi*and 
pilgrim, in order to penetrate the forbidden secrets of the Wadai country. 
In this he succeeded and was thus able to establish the f^ts about the fate 
of the unfortxmatc Eduard Vogel, who liad been murdered there seventeen 
years earlier. In January t S74 he travelled on by way of Dar Fur and 
Kordofan and reached the Nile at Khartoum. The Viceroy of Egypt sent 
a stare vessel to fetch him in triumph to Cairo, 

And so the empty spaces in die map of Africa were filled in pioccuicaL 
Among tile many explorers who all contributed their share were Sir 
Richard Francis Burton (1^21-1890) and John Hanning Speke (1827- 
1864), who explored Ahyssinia and Africa together, discovering Lake 
Tangan yika and coambuthig mudt towards die solution of the problem 
of the Nilc*s sources, which had been a matter of controversy for thoU'> 
sands of years; for after the two men Iiad fallen out, Speke was able to go 
on alone and chart Lake Victoria and the river's upper reaches. Of the 
German travellers in Africa three arc wotthy of note: Theodor vort 
Heu^in (1824-^1876, in Abyssinia and the Nile Basin), the over-modest 
ECarl Mauch (18)7-1875, in the gold-bearing areas of South Afiica) and 
Georg Scbwcinfiirth (1836-1925 on the upper Nile). 

But while a vast number of Africa's riddles were thus solved by a host 
of devoted cxplotcn, it was Icfi to two men—of whom the secmid named 
gave the decisive impulse to the economic devdopmeut and to a rcvolu<- 
tionary political reorientation of the whole contment—to explore tlie 
innermost heart of Africa, till then hardly penetrated even by the Arab 
slavc-Tradcts, Tlicy were Ltvingstone and Stanley. 


'Dr. Livingstone, I ptesumci' 

The question was asked by a man of ruthless energy, who had fought his 
way thmugh the trackless Wds of Africa, as he raised his sun helmet and 
tried with aU his might to stifie his ragitig cxchcincnt. A lean ageing man 
in a red fianncl jacket and worn-out grey trousers, his face deeply etched by 
grief and hardship, smiled wanly as he removed his gold-braided cloth cap 
and gave the answer. 
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‘Yes*' 

The seme was a nadvc village, far from dvilUatioti, with the ancient 
A&ican name of Ujiji—a village noisy with the arrival of Stanley’s 
caravan, headed by drams, and with the shrill ctics of the cxdtcd inhabi¬ 
tants. Readers in America and Europe would soon be eagerly conning the 
reports of this meeting in their netvspapcn, for it product one of the 
greatest seusatioiis of the nineteenth century. Who were these two men , 
who were now meeting in an inaccessible part of deepest Afnea, unseen by 
any vvliitc man before tlictnr 

David Livingstone^ bom in 1813, came of ait old Scottish clan. His was 
a deeply religious nature; after studying medicine, he took Orders and 
went CO Aftica to help the black man find the way to Chnstendom, and to 
combat tlie evil of die Arab slave-trade. 

He was iwaity-scven years old when, at the Cape, he first stepped onto 
African soil. Nine years later he set out on the first of liis great expeditious, 
w'liich w'cre to serve equally the cause of his missionary task and dve 
exploration of vast tracts ofi^tral and Southern Afiica, about which no 
map had anything to say. Livingstoue dedicated thitty long years—the 
half of his lift:—to unknown Africa. 

Accompanied by fiis wife and children, he first crossed the Kalaliari 
Desert to Lake NgainL Li 1S51 lie reached the upper Zambezi; from 1853 
to 18 j6 he roved up and down the length of Soittb Africa as far as Loanda 
and back to Qoellimanc; in so doing lie discovered the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambea. Then lie sent his family home to England—^A^ci, die secret un- 
intclitgible couduent liad taken lull possession of liim. For six years, from 
i8j8 to i8d4. he explored the 21 amhczi basin. Lakes Nyassaand Shirwe, 
Like Tanganyika, the River Luapuk. the Lakes of Ngami, Mcrowe and 
Bangwcolo; coiutandy at war widi and yet a devotee of the wTldcmess. 
always on good temu with the natives; a calm, peaceful man, who in spite 
of his avenion ftoin puhhetty and hmcliglu was to win world-W'idc 6mc 
as the first European to cross Africa. Posterity had h im to thank for its 
knowledge of the whole course of die Zambezi, die upper Congo reaches 
and some of the great lakes at die heart of the contment. 

By 1866 he ivas well enough known throughout the world for people to 
wonder whar had become of Imti. Sioce the beginning of diat year no 
paidcic of news of him had reached die world OLinddc; about his 

fate Was growii^ and the English press was coustandy asking: 'Where is 
Livingstone i* Gradually men bocamc more and more coiiviuccd diat he 
was dead. Gordon Bennett, the young editor of the New Yvfli HtTnU, One 
of die most Successful and resonreefid new'spapermeu of the century. 
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righdy sensed ^ scoop and promptly sec Scajilcyi one of hii best tcporter 5 * 
Jiot on livkigstonc^s traiL 

Uvingrtone was stiU alivc^ boc in no position to communiiiiatc vdtU the 
outer world. During the years of his dgsapycaraucc—uttarly in thmll of 
the magic of Inner Africa—he was seeking the solution of a problem which 
sdiTcd scientific minds as deeply as, in later years, the search for the North 
and South Poles was to grip riidr im aginarioTL This was the source of die 
Nile, tliat imjcsixc rivet which had played so Important a part in the 
world^s historj’' over thouMtnds of years. Li vbigSEonc was not driven by the 
motive of an cxplorcc's fantc, but simply by die irresistibk urge to unravel 
the secret so long held by Africans forests. His motive power was the urge 
to explore, comhmed with the force of the old legendsi and pombiy allied 
to a sense of religious martyrdom as wclL 

Livingstone risked liis life as no other man ever did iu order to get at the 
kcnicl of the Afiicaii problem. He believed that the Lualaba river flowing 
northwards in Centra] Africa tvas the main upper feeder of the Nile, and 
therefore pressed on to the north in search of it, through the most in- 
hospitable country* over the high plateau between Nyanza and Tanga- 
nyika. On liis first two attempts his whole part)'—men and animals alike — 
perished. Wlim, on die next cssay^ Ids boat, built with so much difficulty 
and toil, sank on Lake Bangw^eolo, tlic whole stock of baiter materials — 
die only currency knoivn to the savages—as well as all the medicaJ equip- 
ntmt, were lost, Livtiigsione was thus absolutely unprotccred agaimt 
fiiakiria. For months he wandered about with the icmnants of his expedi¬ 
tion, stripped of equipment and supplies, amid a tangle of unknowm rivers, 
through plains and forests^ sustained with food at the lunds of friendly 
natives till finally after an absence of two years he got back to his starting 
point. The returned w'andcrer w as as thin as a skeleton, completely toodi- 
less, ptarviiig and sick None die less he contiiiued w^itb his seaidi* One 
wild goose chase followed aiiotlicr. Frightfiil Afikau diseases kept him for 
tong stretches to his sick-hed and put him out of action. Befotc he was 
really fie, he started off again on the desperate^ fruitless search for die 
Nile's sources — back to the Luakba, back again to Ujiji. And now- where 
loi T[ was Impossible to reach the satety of the coast, because iiostik 
marauding tribes barred the way; the supply dumps were empty, there 
was no hope of suppBcs from anyw'hcre* At that moment a totally un¬ 
expected saviour turned up — Stanley, 

The mati who Itad penetrated into this trackless waste in the hope of 
finding the recluse Converter of the Heathen p tlie lost T^ver-Sceker^ (as 
die natives called libn)* was a very different man from die elderly, quiet 
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Livi]ig;Si[Oiic, worn out by his su&niig^. He was an active man^ possessed 
of great energy* whom nothing could divert from his objective; a true 
explorer who, in earlier dayiE, would have been a conqueror and a rukr; a 
dcacendanc of the great race of veniurers by hnd and who idgnod in the 
golden age of discovery, histead of bdng able to found an empire in the 
huge slice of Afidca he was the first to open up, he was left no otho: course 
by tilt age in whidj he lived dun to parcel out the news-value ofliis achieve^ 
metxts and win a ghctering fame with his sensationai articles in the pnrss^ 
His was a decisive part in the political partidonL of imicrmost Afticst^-but 
only as an agent, paid by a European state on a purely coinnicrcia] basil. 

John Rowlands {bom in 1S41J experienced all the bitterness of an 
illegitimate child's boyhood, speni without a glimmer of love in one of 
die notorious insdtutious which Victorian England provided for such 
easel, Tlic boy grew up under die Lub of a schoolmaster, who was—a 
small matter <mly noticed niuch too btc^also a madman. After a terrible 
scsene the bd ran away, toot pififidly paid jobs as an cnand-boy, renewed 
Ills acqnahitance widi the Ush and tried to escape ftom his misery by 
absconding to sea: but all he found there more Ilashn and niorc 
tniscricSi At the first port of call. New Otleans^ he sought refiigc on laud. 
There die fiftccn^ycan-oJd homeless runaway found a post in the business 
of Hdu^ Stanley, a rhii merdiant, d>c first human being to sliow him any 
kindness at alL Stanley adopted the young maa, who took his name* but 
a few years later again found himself alone in tlie world without means, 
foe his fatherly patron died without having made litm his heir. Years of 
penury and privation followed; soniriiow he made his way sncccssivdy as 
woodontefi shop assistant, private soMict En ilie Amcriem Civil War, 
harvester, sailor and world-hobo, till in T S67 he succeeded in obtaining a 
reporrerihip on the Tritifwr and New Ybri Heralds 

Now at last he was ou the way up^ Henry Morton Stanley Jived accord¬ 
ing to the rule that the difteitsiee bet vs^ecn a first-diss and a fifth-rate man 
is the toughness he shows iii. getting over his failures and starting again. 
His toughness was rewarded; in a very few yeats he became a worid- 
famous journalist and something more—a writer whom Joinnalism ele¬ 
vated to a higber plant. 

During his first few years he was able to save three diotisand dollars. 
Tius money he risked to go at his oivn expense and report the British 
expedition in Abyssinia against the brutal, niegalonwiiac ^Emperor 
Theodore'. After his articles had attracted contiderahlc attention* he suc¬ 
ceeded by great sldll in being the first to send a desptch to New York 
about the Negus" capkuLition* he had the luck, into the bargaiiii of being 
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the only one, for the cable between Altixandria and Malm brotc down. 
At first everybody thot^ht tlie Herdljf j report to be a sensatiotiaJ fabri¬ 
cation, but Stanley was soon justi£cd« and &om dicn on began to obtain 
one important assignment after another* He was sent to AthciiSp STnynia^ 
RbodeSp Beirut and Alexandria. Then came the chance of a lifetime i 
Gordon Bennett sent him out to End Livingstone—at all costs. 

Stanley arrived in Zaimbar at the end of January iSyi, after exceuiiug 
a rapid tour for his paper on the way* This took lum up the Nile, to 
Jeni^em, Istanbnl, the Crimea^ Odessa, Trebtzond, Tiflis, Pcrsepolis^ 
acrem to India, back to Mauiidiis and only tltcn to Zanribar, 

And there a venture began whidi bordered on lunacy; a search in the 
dcptlis of A&jcan forats and wildemessesp for a man about whom nobody 
knew anything—even whether lie was ahve or dead. A venture akin to 
looking for a needle in a haystack, and one which would only bring 
success to SmrJcy if he enjoyed a double stroke of luck; that iSp if Ltvmg- 
stone vras really siiU alive and if he actually succccdcsd in Ending hinn 
Stanley for the firsr dme in his life oiganhed an expedition* Tlierc were 
thirt)'’-one armed volunteer, ijj portcrSi cwetity^vcn beasts of burden, 
two horses and three white men as lus special bodyguard The party 
carried with it the means ofbartir in the interior: liiicu, calico, pcarU (black 
for the Ugogo, white for the Ufipi, egg-pearls for the Uhoho and so on) 
and wire, which was worth its weight tti gold in the heart of AEican 
On February 5th, aEcr a ten hours" crossing Eoin Zanzibar, they landed 
on the cast coast of Africa and set out on the trying march inland, towards 
L4ke Tanganyika* for Et was from chercabouti that the last news of living- 
stone had come uux, Tlicre were no roads or ways, no bridges over the 
broad, swampy rivers; thickets of rushes and trailhig plants barred alt 
progress and h^ to be kboliously cut away- Tlic men’s clothes were tom 
to shreds, their skin lacerated by tlic bcancha of the Acacia J/emVa, their 
flesh deeply punctured by xht ihems of a kind of aloe; a stinging plant, 
wliidi lashed thdr faces at every step, poducod paiDful sores* 

Snmic)- iulfctcd from African fever from the very Erst day; he liad 
twcury'^hree attacks in thirteen months and was often dcitriom for days 
oji cni The tropical disease was to rack and destroy liis body for another 
twaity-fi vc years. Africa took ravage toll of the first man who tore apart 
the barriers to the untouched witdemess at the heart of die continenL 
But Stanley drove his colunm relentlessly onwards, heedless of the 
swarms of insecis^wasp vrith giant stings^ fleas, grasshoppm^ alJ-dcTOur- 
itig wliitc ants—which attacked h; regardless too of the diamckss extor¬ 
tions by native chiefs who haggled over inflated tolls for the passage 
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dirougli dicir filthy villages. In spite of drenchiug thunderstorms, pidiess 
heat, small-pox outbreaks and other ailments among the porters; in spite 
of tlie rapid reduction of their insufficient rations; in spite of the danger 
tlireatening Irom snakes and \sild animals; tn spite of dying men who fidl 
by the svaysidc, srill the maidi went cm, deeper and deeper into tlie forest 
night, into the imcaimy, tnsccuiable heart of Africa, 

At the begimiing of June, Stanley wanted to make his way over a high 
moimiain range, to Unyanyembe, the Land of the Moon, hut the Arab 



Fic. 4^1. feBptacabfy onwirtj*: Sianlisy rdioct to be seated by jnytiling. Tlic .MaluLi 
Swamp (wwikni irom the book IAim' 1 found Livin^scftie), 


traders whom he met time to time—they were die only people with 
exact knowledge of the interior of Afiica—advised him not to, for they 
knew nothing of the region. Although the guides and the porters dc^ 
murred, Stanley ordered diem on into the unknown country. When the 
column started, its head moved offiin a di&rent directiciit, hoping that the 
W'bite stranger to this land would not norice. Stanley repeaii^ his otders. 
The |>or(ers put down their loads and a mudny was clearly brewing. 
Stanley met fear with terror; he ordered the Wsngwana warriors in his 
pay to shoot down any rebellious potters, then widi whip in hand 
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forced the Icidtng porter to move on. The others followed lilce sheep, and 
the march went on. 

This sort of thing happened several dmes; it even came to an attempt on 
Stanteyh life; undl the last doubt about hU inflodbilky was dispelled. 

On November jrd, after months of bitter struggle against Nature’s 
savagery, they met a caravan of the Wagitha, who lived near Lake 
Tanganyika, and among the answeis to the usual questions learned fiom 
them that a white man — an ailing old man coniing from the distant 
interior—had arrived at UjijL 

Stanley hurried on by trtmendoiis forced marches, urging on tlie lag¬ 
ging pooeis by giants of extra pay. On November loib, pressuig on ahead 
of the column, he caught sight of Lake Tanganyika's boundless, glittering 
silver shield and a few houn later he was shaking itands with Livingstone. 

They remained togetliet four and a half months; they wmt on recon¬ 
naissances logethcf, the younger man drinking tn great draughts of the 
older’s experiences, and as they talked unendingly, he became intrigued 
with the riddle of rfjc Lualaba, Did that great river, flowing to the north, 
lead to the Nile! If nor, where clsef 

Livingstone refined to return to Europe with Stanley; he tio longer 
found it possible to tear himself au^ay from Africa. On Marcli rath, 1873 
Stanley cook-moving leave of the man who Itad become his friimd and his 
shining example. Livingstanc was to wander restlessly through the mur¬ 
derous wilderness, heedless of the distan t world, driven on by his secret urge, 
seeking his rivers and the sonk hr meant to comfort, for anotficr nghteen 
months, dll he died on the shores of Lake Bangwcolo. Stanley, marching 
straight to die coast, and Teaching it in two months, quitted Africa, only 
to he mer with coot scepticism by a world busy with its osvn troubles. 

Of course his reports excited tremendous interest in his own country, 
but k was tempered by a mistetLst which evoiiually blossomed into opm 
attacks and disginted him with Europe. For there the scientists and scholars 
simply would not concede that an American journalist and nor one of them- 
sclvta had found Livingstone; they even cast doubts on the authcuctdiy of 
the letters Livingstone had given him to bring back. Stanley had to appear 
before the Royal Geographical Society in London in the role of a defen¬ 
dant in Older to clear his name. Even that a whispering campaign per¬ 
sisted, secretly pursuing him and embittering his whole life. 

Eagerly. Stanley accepted the first opportunitj- to return to Africa, He 
acscompanicd the British piinitiix expedition against the Ashanti tribes on 
the Gold Coast as a war cortespondent, pressed on with them through 
jungk and poisonous swampl^ to the almost tnaccessiblc capital, 
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Kumasi, where aJxcr iti capture, he gazed aghast in the imrket~place cm 
the bexlies of thous:uids of people the natives had slaughtered in sarciheial 
prayer to their gods to gomt them victory. 

On his way back Staitky Icarat'd of livingstotie's death—^ten mouths 
after its occurrence—and now he could no longer bring himself to rest 
without completing bis work by solvii^ the riddle of the Lualaba. He 
managed to gain the backing of the London Daily Telegraph and of 
Oordoti Bennett for a new expedition. The western lialf of Africa was still 
a great white vacuum on the maps. Lake Victoria was hardly known; 
nobody knew whether it was joined to die Nile, or where the waters 
dowed to out of Lair Tanganyika; there svas quite cnougli material of 
6ist~class imetesi to educated people in the reports he would send back. 
As it was, Stanley's second expedition served iioc only to broaden the 
geographic knowledge of his rime, hut to open up a new field of activity 
for European powcr-polirics in that hitherto unexplored wilderness. 

At the end of November 187+ began the hugest and most important of 
Stanley's expedirions—based once again on Zanzibar—a new bFirter cam¬ 
paign against the inaccessible, against rocks and deserts, gigantic trees and 
trailing plants in die forests, against thundering cataracts and noisome 
marshes, against Knugcr and rickness and against the wild men and beasts 
who peopled the wilderness. All his efforts to avoid bloodshed were in 
vain; in the very first weeks there was a pitched battle, when die natives 
surrounded his camp and tried to ovettun it. He lost a quarter of his men 
before he succeeded in touring his attackers. He reached his first objective, 
Victoria Nyanza, aficr 104 days of laborious marching. Nobody was even 
sure about iissliapc—Captain Burton, McQueen and other contemporary 
explorers believed it to be a chain of Ukes; while Speke, who was killed by 
a bullet in an ambush while actually discussing die probkiii, was sure it 
ivas one great lake. 

When Stanley launched the prclabricated cedar-wood boot that had 
been brought along, none of the native portets dared to get into it. so 
overcome were they by superstitious dread at thh unpcedictable adventure. 
They all had excuses, but none of them guve the true reason—that they 
fear^ to leave solid earth and commit thenudves to the familiar 
element. In the end Stanley fbiced eleven terrified natives, their teeth 
chattering with fear. Into rile boat. 

The journey along the shores of die bke lasted eight weeb and not 
sev'ciol years, as the native ititrrprciCT, a man with a magnificent Stiowei- 
petcF shock ot hair, had foretold, Stanley and his men were to cncoimrer 
fierce cxcrtioiis; fights witli die truculent inhabitants of Its shores gnd 
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liknck; m honounxbte reception by King Mtesa of UgandU; «kngcf oiis 
storms sund fierce paiigs btmgcr, before they got back to ewnp. The 
secret of L^ks Vicioria was bid bare- The next cask was co solve the riddle 
of the Liubba^ was it a tributary of the Nile, jhc Congo or the Niger? 

In the Uhonibo district tlic column entered z legion into whidi no 
wliice man had ever penetrated. The natives, w^ho wiere more rcpulrively 
ugly tlian any man Stanley liad ever secn^ were frantically excited; they 
were sl^r, iTarbaric travesties of men, whose development had halted on a 
vcT)' low rung of human progress* It was not only didr crude features^ but 
their filthy bodies streaked u ith ochre and their hideous diet of the heads 
of micCi vipcr^-skius and gorilla bones thjr horrified Stmlcy; while the 
savages on their part kqjc up a contimiout loud screeching query whether 
the white man was really a htnitan being, and RXmed most uii^dllmg to 
accept him as one of their own kimL It was almost as if the uihabitants of 
two difFcicnt planets had metp 

On the party tvent, 250 toLUomCr cnergy^pping miles^ to the banks of 
the Liialaha, which at this poim was a magnifiji-^t river a mile wide and 
Bowing from south to east, apparently towards the [ndiaii Ocean. All the 
Arabs and natives could tell them that it turned northwards further up 
its course and then Bowed endlessly tm and on till k reached the sea* But 
the country to die north w'as said to be so hotfific ihat nobody could get 
through it alive; the native portm. beside thcnuclvcs with £^a^ of canm» 
bak, snakes, leopards and gorillas, won^rd to turn back, 

Stanley w'as faced wiilj a difikuli decbioiL Should he rutti back to the 
Zambezi in the explored sotith or foEow the problematic river north¬ 
wards* buildbig canoes at some suitable spot and heading dowustream iu 
them fill the expcdiiioii met die Nile, some great lake, the Congo* or the 
Adiuiiicf Stanley consulted Pocock, the last of his three white com¬ 
panions to survive tlsus far. 

Pocock was greatly disconcerted by Stanley’s brave idea of s boat 
journey. At last—after aU, who could say ivhich was the right course 
he mggated tossing up for il Stanley agreed and took a rupee out, 
T'lcads^ northwards and the Lualaha; tails south and the Zambezi.* They 
spun the coin six times; six tinies it came down taib. Fate had spoken her 
clear verdicL Then Stanley gave his own; "Nortli and the Luakbaf 
Pocock agreed, enfiiuriastically. 'Don't worry about me.’ he said, TU stick 
by you, sir/ And so he chose the mad that was to lead him to his death. 

Accompanied by on escort of armed slaves, whom Stanley' to hire 
from the Arab ibvc dealer Tippu Tib at an extordonate pice* to piw^t 
hU porters from deserting* th^ went on into the horrid night of the 
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tropical forest, where it was sonuctinics inipo^iiblc to take consecutive 
steps. Painfully the column moved on. to die soimd ofhictcous war-sigtiak 
ami the hollow nervc-raddiig thy thru of the wooden dniins* with ’which 
the savages telegraphed all the news about the strangers through the jungle. 
Enemies lurked in the forest, crocodiles awaited dick prey in tlie waters; 
poisoned artows twanged from the undergrowth. Once \i\c furious 
savages snacked dcspcraiely for three days on enth detrnnmed to destroy 
the caravan. In the end Stanley succeeded in buying tivcnty-^hrcc boats 
from die natives; the realisation of his crasry plan was at hand and the 
expedition could leally be continued on African waters. Just iu timr; for 
Tippu Tib and his slaves refused to stay with Stanley and turned back. 

For sheer courage Stanley's decision to coiiimit iiiuiself to the totally 
unknown waters of a river running thousands of miles through a wilder¬ 
ness where at all hours of the day death, starvation, sickness and murderous 
attack stalked their prey, cm ody be compared with Ordkna s great 
s'cnmrc down the Ajnazcrru Had this adyenturous seven-months' aavi- 
gariou oi a great river taken place in an earlier age it would have been 
handed down as legendary: in our days, though its details 

w'erc published and read, it has bpsed into oblivion^ 

The small Eotilla of liail crait paddled along between the darkt itnpcnc- 
trabli; forest walk on water tliat blazed like under the strottg sun* At 
the end of ten day^s they came to a halt; the aver, cncoimtcrmg a steep 
ridgCi broke into raging eddies,, flung itself over rocky cljfS—die Stanley 
Falls. The boats had to be dragged at die cost of unspeakable cscitions 
through the jungle and over trackless heights until caim water ’^vas met 
again. During the months to come thi^ happened repeatedly, for the river 
teemed with rock barricjrs, rapids and £Ah. 

Things grew cvm more difficult when the stream, narrowing to a sixth 
of its former widths raced madly downwards throLigh anumhei of separate 
chaimcls. The natives on the banks flew into bioodthirsty rages at the sight 
of the boats: there were daily skimiishcs and even niiniatcEre pitched 
battles. Every evening there were wounded to tend and dead to bmy. 

In the Ituka country the ri’ver turned westwards and definitely away 
from the Nile; Livingstonc^s theory W'as at last dkcoimtccL At the same 
rime. Its suitaec broadened to mighty proportions, some three from 
sliore to shore^ pleasant islands appear^, and the only things unchanged 
for djc better were the wony about fi>od and die fight against the savagt^* 
The black hordes attacked incessantly—cannibals, as their enraucs' bones 
and skulls about their camp fires proved only too wxU* Tlicy came tu mon¬ 
strous eigbtvKiared boats, making a fiendkh dm, with drums beating. 
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trurupets braying and war-songs resounding; thde licads were decorated 
with parrots* fcatbm and tlicy never ceased attacking dll they w ere beaten. 
After which fiesh swamis renewed the assault. 

But one day evcry'thing changed; a great tributary, the Aruwimi joined 
the river on whose course tbeir journey had lain so long, Tlierc could no 
longer be die sliglitest doubt that the secret of the Luabba was unntasked. 
They were on tlic Congo, 

At die same time they found peace ^aiii. Here the natives were ^icndly, 
bringing fbiit and dour. Frivadon was at an end, for the great majestic 
stream flowed througii a land of wonderful fertility. Here they found 
date and oil-palms, bananas, teak and mango, lamaiinds, ferns, water- 
lilies, ginger-bushes, nux-voiriica and dragon-blood-trees, ntytih and 
odcUium slirubs; rubber and cotton, glowing coloiuis and sweet scents. It 
was a veritable paradise through wliich they now travelled; and diough, 
towards the end of Rsbruaiy, the many islands, bays and backsvaters 
sometimes made it difScult to find the way, their deviations Itarbourcd no 
danger, for every island oHered dielter and refreshinent. 

This idyllic passage, however, came to an end. The w-aters darkened, 
swarms of mosquhocs banished all hope of sleep, the distant war-cries of 
the natives sounded again. Hills constricted the rivcr*s course till it raced 
down otxr lava-reefs and rock-barriers to hurl itself over the edge of huge 
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Kti^tces with a iicafeitmg roar into tht depths. Then, after a succession of 
gigantic waterfalls it flowed on again, a thousand feet lower dovm. 

Once again they had to transport the boats overland; when the current 
allowed, they moved cmaously along the very edge of the rnner, but raging 
eddies took tlicir toll whenever a crew got too far out fioin the bonk. On 
one occasion three boats disappeared together into the abysses of a fall. 

On reaching the Likisi territory all hope of progress seemed to vanish, 
for the river narrowed to a single raging maelstrom between insurtnount- 
ablc rock walk Stanley spent days in reconnoitring the ground: the river 
was impossible, the wilderness to the notilt and south unexplored and 
dangerous, but be certainly could not stay where he was. There was 
nothing for )t but to get the boats up the cli^ over the plateau above 
them, and down again. 

Straining every muscle they lugged dtc boats inch by indi up die tliir- 
teen-hundred-foot precipice. Once up on the plateau, a new sixty-fbot 
boat had to be built of teak; rocks had to be blasted, a slipway laid through 
the jungle, a forge installed. Thnsj- bodies ivece enfeebled by an outbreak of 
dysentery, but Stanley^ will of sicel prevailed, and hit tenacity won for him 
the rmpeciful ride of‘Bula Mitari — The Rockbnairer—from the narives. 

Thew were sriU five sets of uiis to be dealt with before they could reach 
die river's mouik On July 3rd when Tocock, die only white survivor in 
Stanley^ company, was drowacd in a whirlpool, utter despair fell upon 
the black retinue. They had Just nustercd the fearsome Massassa Falls and 
they were utterly exhausted. They could not face anodier step forward: 
all dicy craved was death itself. A greater itimare than nature’s savagerv or 
that of die iuhabitants faced th e expedirion. 

Such crises are common to all gnat ventures of the kind, Alexander's 
soldiers forced him to turn back in India; Columbus would have failed had 
not land been sighted within the appointed time; the host of mariners and 
explorers who turned back too soon have remained nameless and un¬ 
known. Ir was only by dealing vvith this obstacle that Stanie>' could master 
his fate. 

He assembled his men and addressed them; 

You say you have no strengtli. And I have none, my fttcuds, 1 assure 
you. I am as hungry as any of you, I am so rired and sorry that I could lie 
down smiling and die. If you all leave me, [ am safe and there U no 
lespotisibiliiy on me. 1 Itave luy boat, and it is in the river, T)ie current is 
swift, the M is only a few yards otE My knife can cut the rope, and I shall 
then go to sleep for ever. There ate the heads; tilre them, do what you 
will While you stay with me, I follow diis river imiii I come to the point 
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where it is known- If you don^t sciy with me* I will c:luig to the river Atid 
will die in These simple words of a wear)" man still dctcnniiied to carry 
out his missioni unheroic bat mtelligtblc fo the mnple minds of his btack 
tbllowcrsj were so successful in improving tbcir morale^ iltac the cxpcdirioti 
was ahle to move on again and dispose of one of the mosc difficult sectors 
of the route., tt involved three miles of progress hi thiny days^ at the cost 
of several more deaths in the raging waters. 

In the rapids between the grear falls they tied the boats together with 
ropes of trod fibre; on shore diey scallcd the cli ffs on ropokidders. Ai the 
Mbcio Falls> Stanley's boat was sucked into a wlufl|>ool and the lashings 
which held it to the others parted; it seemed as if nothing could save hhUt 
yet he managed to reach the shore. The bbeks could scarcely believe their 
eyes and were so impressed that they read into his recovery a sign from the 
gods and no longer had any doubt about the cxpcditiou^s ultimate succe^- 

On J uly jiOth at Isangik Stanley learned the stupendous news that the 
Eca lay only five days away. In order to space his men die struggle with 
the remakimg fyk, lie decided to march overianA Tlic column of starving 
hollow-eyed, emaciated figures tottered across the ariA scorching plain 
with only one thought in their minds— 4 hc sea! Forty of them were sick 
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mm i nti f ed, wan oui of lus tniittl and ru$iiiid 00*111(0 die wilds wjtK 
his parrot on his ilwuJdcrs. It was on August I2tli, 1877, two and a half 
years after setting out from die Indian Ocean, that Stanley reached Bonn 
on Afnea s AtLuitic coast. The sensational news was already going out 
ov tr the world s tclcgraphjc network before be lay down to take liis first 
recuperative sleep. 

Evm now he gave hiinstlf no respite Hardly had be discovered the 
most iiiipcvrcant part of a contincurj a river with surroimduig areas eijUal 
to the Mississippi 5 or die Amazonwhen he started on the development 
of this vast area. He foresaw the immense possibilities of trade and mutual 
economic advantage for Europe and Africa, once the Congo could be usetl 
as a means of transportation. Moreover, he had learned at first liand the 
obstacles of cataracts and whtrlpoob and that for a length of about 300 
miles roads and railways would have to be built. But be had precise plans 
to put forward and. Iiaving paved the way wjtli his nesvspapcr arrieJes, he 
went straight to England to o&r his native laud a matchless political 
opporrunity of devebping Central Africa. 

Theie he was to meet with a bitter, utterly ujie.\pccted disappoiimnent. 
The man svhosc great vision was to conjure out of the white blank on die 
map, out of its inaccessible, inhospitable wildemcsses, a fiourishing 
economic empire, was forced to negotiate with shipowners, business 
bouses, batikcrs and ministers, to deliver lectures and addresses, witliout 
finding anyone ready to lift a finger on liis bcbalfl 

Among all the powerful men in Entope tberc was only one far-sighted 
OTough to show any intcrcsi iit die Congo—Leopold 11 * of Belgium. He 
invited Stanley to see him, discussed the project thoroughly, and found 
Ac money to back it, after a last abortive attempt in England had resulted 
in a decisive final rejection. 

Two 1,-ears after leaving Ac mouth of Ac Congo, Stanley was back 
again bringing four smaU steam-launches; wiA foutmai white men and 
200 blacks at hu disposal he set to work on opening up access to Ae 
iiucrior. 

The first year produced fifty miles of surfkcd road as a result of endless 
negotiations wiA Ae natives, of marches totallbig 3,500 miles, of meticu¬ 
lous preparation and laborious constructional work. Stanley lived day 
after day on goat's fiesh, cooked bones and unripe bananas; on Ais Act he 
carried out Ac work of a surveyor, mechanica] and constructional engi¬ 
neer, builder, Aplomat, negotiator, geogiaplier, officer, doctor, teacher 
and governor. After lading down four mtions—Vivi, Langila, Manyanga 
and leopoldviile—he obtained the rights to build a railway and the woA 
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mounted to ait immeajimbk ctmrnt. iiivolring negotiations with tiuii- 
dteds ofuiitijor and dissensions with the whites who hitH tsceu 

sent to liim from Europe. In the end he Imd to return to Europe to select 
suitable tmietial and while he was away everything he had started in 
Afitca came to a scandstiii Back in Africa again he encountered fresh 
obstacles, lurcher ireatiug with the chicS — who in the end conceded him 
sot'Cicign rights ever their territories and so hud tiie foutidations for the 
Beigtan Congo as a state — further difEcultics with his white assistancs. 

Once Stanley was able to show in practice that this area-^almost 8,000 
miles of navigable waterways and a river network of some 54,000 square 
miles in cxtEiit—was no longer hemmed in by an inaccessible, impassable 
frontier the political consciousness of the great powers of Europe was stung 
into awaimtss. An hitccnational conference at Berlin agreed on. definite 
spheres of influence, and where there had been notliiiig but an unexplored 
svUdemess before Stanley’s Omgo joumey, European colonics began to 
take shape. In 18S5 Leopold founded the independent state of the Congo, 
to become in jpo8, the Belgian Congo—an imposing area from the mouth 
of the Congo to Tanganyika and the source of tlie Luabha, a vast tract 
entirely discovered by Stanley and yet one in whose immense wealth he 
liad no share. In 1885, too. Portugal began to develop Aitgob, that coastal 
district of Aliica svliich !tad Eioeii in bet possession since the days of the 
great discoverets, England rook over Bechuaiialand as a pcotcetOTatc, 

There were no more gteai tracts in Africa for Stanley to discover; all 
that was left were a few individual problems to be cleared up, Bouiidaiics 
were quickly established and there was no more scope. Praich Equatorial 
Africa appeared in 1S79 and in 1881 France took Tunis into her protection, 
while Italy captured Eritrea and Somalibnd. Great Britain had occupied 
Egypt in 1882; in 1884 Germany took over German South Wert A&ka, 
the Cameroons and Togoland; in iS86 Nigeria became a British Colony 
and British East Africa toUowxd in 1887 as did Rhodesia in 1889; in 1S90 
Germany took into her keeping Gcniian East Africa, svhicb Karl Peters 
had occupied in i 884. 

Political developments aflbrded Stanley the opportunity for yet another 
worM.^hakmg achievement. The revolt of the ‘Mahdi*—Mohammed 
Achined, a fanaucal Moslem leader—broke out in the Sudan. An Egyptian 
force under Emin Pasha bad to fall back before the rebels and with^w 
some hundreds of miles into the w'ildemess of Wadelei, north of Lake 
Albert. 

Emin Pasha was a German, whose real name was Dr. Eduard Schnjizcr, 
l-fis unstable character, tiic urge to explore, love of adventure, considerable 
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gifts in J i $tmk of unxtliAbilicy combbitd to {iroduc^ 2 restless lili, %p^t 
at tim m south-eastern Europe and later in A&Lc:a. He must ecttatnly be 
given credit for his cxploratioiis of East Afnea between 1876 and 189a; 
during these he travelled through Unjoro, Uganda^ examined along the 
lower Bar cJ Jcbel the causes of the Nile’s arttsFted Sow. sojourned wiA the 
Latulcu and Obdo tribes in tlie Malcraka territory^ near T lalfr Albert, 
returned to Khanoum, disappeared again into the Mombuim wiidemessa 
and EtuUy served tinder General Gordon, who was murdered during the 
Mahdi rising. 

The British press grew highly excited over events in the Sudan, and ivas 
daily concerned over the fete of Emin Pasha’s column, which was eti- 
drded on the north by die Mahdi’s foUowcrSp to dte cast by icbcEious 
Uganda tribes and to the south and by the dread jungle of Central 
Africa, which was held to be impassable. 

A cojumittce was formed to raise funds for an expedition to extricate 
Emin Paslia, to which die Egyptian Government coiatrihutcd heavily; and 
who was niore suitable than Stanley to seek onr ^ mm whose %*ery where¬ 
abouts in the wilds of Africa were n ot established and to bnng hint back, 
if it meant crossing the contment itsdfr 

SOp with a carefully equipped expedirionary force of considerable 
strength, Stanley moved off from die mouth of die Congo on his tlikd 
African journey, wliich w-as ortce again to take him dean across die 
continom When injtily 1S87 he reached die middle of Africa at JambuJa, 
there was sriB an am 500 by 350 rmles in extent berft'ecn him and Enun 
Pasha—an area untxoddetL by the foot of man, if a kw pygmy tribes are 
cxcepictL He left a iirppty dump behind liim and hurried on for 160 dayir 
througli forest, budi and undergrowth, without once seeing daylight, 
loshig seventy-one men through death or dcseraon on the way. At die end 
of those weeks of hardship and hunger, the rarions had shrunk to a maxi* 
mum of two bananas a day. For 336 more hours the starving column 
dragged itself onwards; had it not come upon a setdemenc of die Manjema 
tribe every rtian of them would have perishccL 

Stanley pushed on and toimd Emin Paslia near Lake Albar; then seeing 
that Ills supplies hrui not come up* he fought his way back through the 
jungle to Jambuja in sixty days oiily to find that they had been cneachcr- 
oudy done away with. Back again he went to Emin Pasha and finally led 
him and Iiis 6 qo soldiers oui to safety in spite of concinua] difficulries raised 
by Emin, who was none too pleased to be rescueeL 

On December 3rd, t389 dicy arrived at fiagamoyo on the Indian Ocean 
coast* two and three quarter years after Stanley had left the mouth of the 
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Congo. Tht mtcrv<!tibg sufieriiigs, battles, ticacfacricSp advaiturcs anti tlis- 
appointmcnts provided macctial for an epic second 10 none of the great 
cb^c chronicles, U is wonJi giving an cjcantplc at tliis point of the effect 
the primaeval nntnrc of the forests^ through wliicb he moved to Emm's 
rescue, liad upon him, and of hi$ masterly abilit)' to describe diem, whm 
for otioc the hardships, of his Eght against them were not too overwhcljii- 
ingly in Ills mind' 

Tmagiiie the whole of f^ce and the tberian P enin s u l a closely packed 
whh trees varying from 20 to ito feet high, whose crowns of foliage inter- 
bee and prevent any view of the sun* and each tree from a few inches to 
four feet in diameter* Thai froni tree to tree run cables from tivo inches to 
fifteen inchis in diameter^ up and down in loops and festoons and W "t 
and badly formed M’s; fold them round die trees in great right coih, until 
they have run up die cntiK: height* like endless anacondas^ let them 
flower and leaf luxuriantly, and mm up above with the foliage of the trees 
to hide die sun, and then &om die bigJjcst branches let fall die ends of ihc 
cables reaching near to the gtoimd by hundreds with frayed extremities, 
for these represent the air roots of the Epiphytes; let slender cords hang 
down also in tasscU with open-work thread*work at the euds. Work 
others through and riirough these as confusedly as po(stiblc, and pcndaiE 
from branch to branch—with absolute disregard of material, and at every 
fork and on every horizontal branch plant cabbage-like Ikhcns of the 
largest kind, and broad spear-leaved plants—^thesc tvould represent the 
dcpbmt-carcd plant — and orchids and dusicts of vegetable marvels, and 
a drapery of ddicaCe ferns which abound- Now cowr tree, bnmclu twig 
and creeper with thick moss like a green fur. Where die forest is compact 
as described abovCi we may not do more dian cover the ground closely 
\vith a thkk crop of phrynia^ and amotna, and dw~arf budi: but it the 
lighming* as frequently happens^ has sc\Trcd the ci'o\vn of a proud tree, 
and let in the sunlight, or splk a giaut down to its roorSt scorched it 
dead, or a tornado has been upiwring a few trees, rijcn the race for air and 
light has caused a mukicude of baby trees to rush upward—crow^ded, 
crushing, and tTeadiag upon mA sreanglbg one another* until the whole 
is one impervious bmlL 

'But the average forest is a ntixture of these scenes. There will probably 
be groups of trees standing like columns of a cathedral, grey and 
solemn in the cwdight, and in the midst there will be a naked and proud 
patriarcbf bleached white, and around ir will have grown a young coru- 
muniryi tree Edambering upW'atd to become heir to the area of light 
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m6 SLuishinc once occupied, by the siic^ The bw of primogeniture reigns 
here also. 

'There 15 also death from wounds, sicbi«Sp decay* Iicrcditary disease and 
old age^ and various accidents thinning die forest, rernoving the unfit, the 
weakly, the unadaptable* as among humanity. Lee us suppose a taU chief 
aiiinng the giants, like an insolent son of Auok. By a head he lifis himsdr 
above liis fcUows-^ie monarch of all he surveys; but liis pride attracts 
the lightning, and be becomes shivered to the roots, he topples, lie declines 
and wounds half a do2eii other trees in liis falL 

This ts why we sec so many tumourems excrescences, great goitrous 
swellings and deformed trunks.... Some have sickened by intense rivalry 
of other kinds and have perished at an immature age; some have grown 
with a deep crook in their stems, by a prostrate tog which liad bllen and 
pressed them oblitj^uely..,, Some have been gnawxd by rodents, or have 
beai sprained by elephants leaning on tliem to ruh their pruriatt hides and 
ants of all kinds have done infinite mischief... ^ 

To complete the mental picture of this ruthless foresL .. . Everj' mile 
or so there should be muddy streams, stagnant creeks and shallow pools, 
green with duckweed, leaves of lotus and lilies^ and a greasy green scum 
composed of millions of finite growths** 

Stanley lived on for anotlicr fittcen yrars^ tiic African fever in his veins, 
a v'icdm of the Black Contmcnris magics even at a distance. Political and 
comraerdJ negodadons, the precise dehneatioii of the Congo SmteV 
boundaries, the colonbadon of the country arotimi Lake Albeit occupied 
Iiun constantly, till in 1S90, at the age of fifty, be inarried. His wife found 
distractions to keep him away from Africa; journeys to America^ Australia, 
Paris, SsvitzerLand; porlianientary activities and finally a new Hfc on his 
own wiiall estate thirty miles Iroiii LondojL. Stanley was famous, he wrote 
books, lectured, planned; but the ruling mood of his last ^-ears was one of 
melancholy. 

^Gvihsarion iicvci looks more attractive dtoti in the wihls, the wilds 
never mote atrractivc tims from civibsation,' he wrote. The nudictous 
rumours that pu^ued hiin hurt him deeply. 'What then was my reward? 
To appear ill the eyes of mankind a forger, a liar* a romancer. Afiicoii 
spears wounded me, European slanders struck deeper wounds. But a man 
must not Let himself be diverted Bom his course^ just because the dog$ 
bark; 

He died on May stii, 1904, an outcast to liis dying day. The Dean of 
Wonmusicr refused pennissioji to bury liitu in the Abbey. 


CHAPTER IX 


ASIA NEEDED NO DISCOVERERS 


T ub hideous roar of Vasco da Gaiua^s ship’s-^iks ushered in the last 
cl>aptcr in die Itistory of Europe's fluctimtiu^ rekdons wich Am: 
a chapter which brought the final mtegrarion of the huge Asiatic 
laud-mass into die European’s geographic world picture. 

Asia did not need discovering, for it was that greatest of all continents, 
to which Europe was attached as an appendage. She did not need discover¬ 
ing because migiations, voyages and trade-commuuications had already 
estabii&licd the unity of the plains from Vienna to China; the basic relation¬ 
ship between the tndo-Gcrmaii languages, from Saztsknt, through GreeJt, 
Latin and ancient high Gcrnian, tight down to modem European tongues, 
points to there originally having been a single language throughout the 
vast spaces of Euro-Asia, In earliest tiistorical times the giear silk-routes 
bad led out acto^ more than a quarter of the globe from the Pacific shores 
to tliose of the Mcditwranciii. Persia at that time played the role, for several 
centuries, of contact and Cicliangc point bctivecn East and West. 

And yet Europe had continually to discover Asia anew. The Euro-Asian 
land-block proved far too big to preserve its unity for any length of time; 
even within Asia itself die great states of India, China, Central Ask and 
Siberia developed as separate entities. It was not only the Immense dis¬ 
tances, but also the natural barriers—mountains, rivers, deserts, steppes and 
wildernesses, stonm, ice and burning sun—which Umteed exploration; 
and when, into die bargain, warlike Elam drove a svedge between Europe 
and Asia to cAixt a diorp division between them, far-off .Ask soon dis¬ 
appeared over the European's horizon. 

■Much, but not all, of the old knowledge was forgotten. And when 
spices became scoiro, when mm began to seek Prester John os a possible 
ally against the Mohamiuedons, when they began id believe Marco Polo's 
stories, the old tiaditiom started to come to life again. The f^idoui 
treasures of India, Cliiua and Japan enticed men out onto the stormy 
oceans and resulted in the discovery of America, the dtcumnavigatiou of 
Africa and the opening up of the sea-road to bdk. 

When the Portuguese navigotoni at lost sighted the Indian coast, Asia 
was discovered for die last and for all time. Not until access had been 
wrung firom those foreign seas, till the dangers and hardships of the long 
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SC3-voyages were rewarded by tangible results^ till conquests and lurdice 
advances into the irnknowri follovv&j the discoveries, could be 
gradually plotted correctly on European maps and charts; for too loitg a 
time Injd the itmgiiiativc efforts of rnap^nt^ers started at the coast of 
Upper India. In spire of the existence of a natuid but far too laigthy over¬ 
land route, Asia had to be reached by the sea-way before it could count in 
Western consciousness—and so wi the first coniprcbotrivc world-geo¬ 
graphy —^ a sphere of European discovery ajid exploration. 

This was no qiHstion of areas which lud ren^ahted unexplored. On ihe 
contraryt Asians culture was for the time being for ahead of Europe's^ and 
its geographical knowledge 'was outstandiug. That is true especially of 
China, w^bcie the compass had already been discovered about nco B.c. 
In tlic twelfth century &.C, when the West ’ivas still inhabited by savage or 
half-savage tribes^ Chinese culture imdmrood the making and use of maps: 
not merely small maps for the everyday ii$c of pilots or entries in joumab. 
but maps of the whole rtalm of Cltma. With tlic fidl of the Chou dynaity, 
in die centuries iiuinediatcly a fter die birrii of Clirist, a general ructsiion 
of culture set mi but thanks to the tvork of learned men and specialists the 
tradidonai geographiral biiowlcdge and activities were maiiicaiiicd. 

Progress was restored when^ from about a.d. 6oo onwards, the Chinese 
Empire broadened out under tlie T*aiig dynasty, idarious India 
became closer and Buddhisc influence found its way into Cluiia. The 
fruitful alliance of two cultures is typified by such great explorers and 
tbinktts as Hiiian-Tsang, who betweeu A.n, 629 and 644 undertook 
extensive jotimeys through the higldands of Asiat the whole of Turkestan ^ 
Afghanistan and India. He explored the whole of Central Asia and India, 
searching tirelessly for Sanskrit man uscripts, and devoted the rest of his life 
to ttanriating die works he found Into Chiuesc^ 

A utunher of wonderful geographical works of the rime show hotv for 
ahead of ail oiher cultural spheres China was^ in aJ;j* 648 ^ a sixty-voliimc 
work was completed contairung dcscripdons and maps of tluc newly- 
occupied regions in Wenim China; In 799 the learned Chia Tan. who had 
earlier undertahen the detailed description of all the prorinecs of Cluiia, 
put the seal on six years of hard work with the publication of a 14-foot 
by 3 j 4 bot map showing the whole of Cirina and the adjainidg parts of 
Caitml Asia^ The great Chinese Empire now grew into a uionsier area 
ten rimes the siae of CJiina itself; hordes of Mongplim horsemen wept 
across Asia mowing down cvcrytliiiig that doted to get in die way. In lao^ 
the mcrdlcsi Temucbiti was picxilaimcd ruler, under the title of Genghis 
Khan, ovci the scattered Mongolian iroces and began an unparalleled 
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serit$ of virtoriotis cattipaigns; there was no power tti the world 
which could stAnd up Co hh swift* irckless, grim legions, coui^gcous imto 
dcAth. Now die Mongols had rhemsdves no mcc of culture, but they 
understood extremely well how to orgaitise and put Co uiie all die sciences 
and achievenujnts of the people they subdued^ So they possessed detailed 
knowledge of the Euro-Asian land^mass, seeing that Genghis Khan's 
empire and diat of liis successors comprised almoat the whole world; they 
culcd over Mongolia* China* Japan, India* Asia-'Minori Russia and every¬ 
where else they pleased. Western history and rulruzr would indeed have 
followed a very dif&cent coufse, had not the Great Khan died in the 
distant Karakomin just at the moment when the small wesc-Europcan 
appendage was on ^ point of being over-nm, and bad not all the army 
comimndcts been compelled to return home under an unbreakable Mon¬ 
golian la^v. Th e passing of the MongoUaii tempest brought it very clearly 
to the European consciousness— -mrl in instance it was the Europeans 
who were being discovered—that rhenc’ were immca^ahle tracts tu the 
tar east whkh they must themselves team ro know. 

At rhat titne^ too, the Arabs were far ahead of them in their knowledge 
of Asia; tlueir great geographers such as Idrisi (twelfth century) and Ibti 
Butata (fouTTcenth century)* the most impomnt land-traveEIcts of ah 
timCp had described the main regions of Asia; Arab trade dominaied the 
Near East and India* religious fmaddsm had pushed its strongholds for¬ 
ward to the borders of Turkestan* 

Before die Mohammedan wedge was driven between the two continents 
the natural limits of rulmral exchange between Europe and Asia (bounded 
by the Black Sea and the mountain ranges between Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia}* were crossed in nuny places at vatiom rimes. Tlie greatest 
explorer and discoverer was Herodotus who* between 4^4 and iix., 
penetrated through Persia to Tunui and on into the ndglxbouthood of tl^c 
Caspian St^ In the next century Alexander s famous campaigns iiiio Asia 
conibmtd conquest W'kh discovery; atid Ins $hojrt 4 ived empire spread 
over Aria Minor. Assyria, MedU and tlic lands of tlie Panhiam and 
Bactrians far outwards to the Indus. 

The next European paiccraTjon of Asia was the great achievement of a 
brave md sohtary explorer; in the first century B.c. the Greek navigator 
Hippalos crossed the Indian Ocean and reached the coast of India. A few 
merchant voyagers Later followed his example and a number of tradci^ alio 
took the land-<oute deep into upper Asia and even reached China- For 
hundreds of years the silk-trade and misrionary zusd (Ncstorian Chriitians 
settled as far afield as North China) were the mam motives for djese 
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solitary between Europe and Asia, before comoutueations 

were again inccmiptcd. 

But tljc first real European uiiiglu into the hcan of Asia came after 
A.s>, 1300, when fta iiciscaiis and Dominicans were sent to t!ic courts of the 
Mongol Khans, who had graduated ftoni cavalry JeatLis to administrators 
of the various lands they had plundered. Unlike the Mohammedaiu, they 
bore no lutted against the Cltristians (they were tolerant in the religious 
sphere gatctally) and gave the European envoys plenty of freedom of 
mo vement. Since the might of the Mougoliao hordes would coiisritute a 
deadly menace for Islam’s entpirc, the was to win it as an ally for the 
Cltristun Crusaders. The diplomatic attempts to set the Beelzebub of Asia 
at grips with the Devil of Arabia failedi but the monks who had sojourned 
witit the Mongolian rulers hr ought hack to Europe instead mudi new and 
very valuable geographical knowledge. 

rf it were 3 question ofchc "discovery” of Asia, one would have to mdude 
the joume^i and scientiftc Mcords of these holy Others, zealous and in telli¬ 
gent as they were. But Asia had no need of ^discoverers’, for it was well 
enough known—certainly to its rulers, administrators and scientists. The 
West was in a posirion to make conriderahtc discoveries, but stnmgely 
enough the new fund of knowledge at first made singularly little impact, 
however great might be the achievements of those W'ho produced it. 

In 1245 Europeam tverc seen for the first time at the Court of the Great 
Khan; these consritirted a Papal toisstoii, led by Piano de Carpinj, They 
remained m CeiirtaJ Asia for two years, long enough for Catpint to com¬ 
mit to paper his observations and exact descriptions of the landscape in 
scientific form. The next embassy svas sent by the French king, Louis IX. 
The Franciscan monk Rubmk (Ruysbrock) and his companion Bartlio- 
loniaus travelled across the Krim to the Vol^. parted on the shores of die 
Caspian, and established, svhen they met on its ftirther side, that th is was 
an inl a nd tcai in Central Asia they ciicounteted a fearful sand- and snow¬ 
storm, being fortunate enough to escape with their lives, and at the end of 
iaj4 reached the Court of the Great Klian, Mangku. Their diplomatic 
mission was as unsuccessful as that of their peedeecssars^ but wh i l e Bartho- 
lomaus svas able to accomplish much spiritual guidance and to render 
other services among the Christians in Mongolia, eventually devoting 
himself entirely to these good ivorks, Rubtuk letuntcd safely to Europe, 
where be was able to publish the first book to contain plcnriful and well- 
based information about distant Asia. 

Missionary work in India and China brought other monks to Asia, of 
svhom Montccorvino and Pordenonc arc specially distinguished for thdt 
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valuiblc scientific mitcrii] on Central Asia, Cliini and Tibet. In 1260 die 
Polo brothers entered die Mongol Sfcitc of Kipichak (then under the rule 
of the peaceable cousin of the bloodthimy Gcnghis—Khublai Kjian, a 
patron of the Sciences), TJm region streidicd &oin north ward of the 
Caspian Sea to die Urals and the Doc. and carried on a diriving trade with 
die Tartars in Turkestan. Soon after their return home they' set out again 
for distant parts, taknig widi them this time dicir scveniecn-ycar-old 
ticpluw, Marco. In the foliuwing years, the young nun had more oppor- 
ttmirics than any other European ofgetring to know the world. After the 
journey trough Persian disserts, over the ranges of the Hindu Kush into 
the Pamirs, the provinces of China became his second home; later under- 
raking the important du^' of accompanying a Mongol Princess to her 
b^otlicd, the Crown-prince of Persia, he became die first European to 
visit Java and Sumatra, before letuming home from Persia. His account— 
a broad tale of discovery' embracing the w'holc of Asb, jias lince become 
^ outstanding work in all gcographitaJ literature and not only in the 
bicratiire of geogiaphy* 

ReLtiojisbetween Eastern Asia and Europe could not be maintaiticd for 
tnore than a few decades after Marco Polo’s rime; for in 13^8 a nationa¬ 
listic Govertiincnt, unfi^iaidly to foreigners, came into power in China 
and, as usual in such coses, a period of divorce from the outer world and a 
falling-off of cultural standards set in. 

Tlie result was that the next time Europeans met Chinese, the former 
who had in the meantime experienced a great rebirth of knowledge and 
science, were in some matters now the more forward; the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries who were active in China fiom the start of the seventeenth 
ccniu^', brought with them advanced astronomic, geographic and carto¬ 
graphic knowledge and activity. Tims began a period of fruitful co- 
opcraiion between East and West: for imtance, after the rise to power of 
the Manchu the Jesuit Joliaim Adam Sehaal of Cologne was 

nominated President of the astronomic court and observatory, hi the 
comsc of the next few dixadcs. Jesuit Fatlieis, using Chinese material atid 
their own surveys as a basis, produced numerous maps of tiic whole of 
China including^modmi Siberia; these were cur in wood and printed. 

Yet this flesh discovery of the Far East remained almost uiuiottccd in 
die West, for it was only a ijuicr after-ripple of the great wave of events 
which had aheady produced closer relation between Europe and Asia, and 
wliich mcvitably Bowed from discoveries and conquests, trade and 
colonisation: such linked events as the scttlemait of the Portuguese on the 
Indian coast, command of the sea-passage thither, further penetration into 
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Asia. After the capture of Malacca and the occupation of the Moluccas in 
1518 , Ccyloa and the whole Malayan aidiipdago came under Portuguese 
control; the ftese Portuguese tradcia reached China in t 5 i 4 i were soon 
sent paddng. However, in 1340 k proved possible to settle a dzeahle 
colony in Macao; two years later die Sailor Mcndcs Pinto reached Japan 
in a rhinpM piiate>^p and reported a most friendly toceptiniL In 1549. 
therefore, the missionary Franciscus Xaverius betook himself diither and 
was highly sucoessftd in his activjbcs 0apancse nobles, whom he convened 
to Christianity, did not lihrink from the long voyage to Rome, to visk the 
Pope); but a few years bter a highly rationalistic, xenophobic regime took 
over in Japan too; the Christian missions were mercilessly hounded out 
all entry into the Japanese islands forbidden to Porttigucse and Spanish 
merchants. 

A fiiither period of broadening geographical knowledge be^ for the 
European countries when they began to fight each other about the 
Asiatic regions. Dutch traders had established themselves on Formosa in 
1609 and started the foundations of factories in Japan , W'hcie they alone of 
Europeans were tolerated. The ivrirings of Bernhard Varemus (1649} and 
Engelbert Eaempfer (1700) gave detailed reports of these islands, whose 
sectets had remained so well kept; die dei'clopment of Dutch and English 
ending companies which undertook conquests and founded monopolies 
wkb their own resources brought not oidy a new source of political power, 
bnta frood of geographical knowledge which the Portuguese and Spaniards 
would sooner have kept to themselves. 

The supremacy of Portugal (and of Spain, her successor) continually 
dwindled and in the end it was the other European powers, whose in¬ 
fluence in the continent was ever broadening, who eventually forced the 
Gsiginal overlords out of Asia. After the great navat-pow’cr ofthc Holland- 
East India Company had defeated the Spanish-Poitugucse combmed fleet 
off Malacca, the Dutdi took over the spicohearing ttgitms, making 
Batavia in Java the central point of their rich colonial cmpiie in the Sunda 
Seas; and in 1641, under Van Dicmai, they took fimm the Pcrti^ucse their 
last strong point in the area, Makicca. 

The Bii^ East India Company was mcanwbib cstabiklung itself ail 
ever India. 

The Portuguese had a system of strong pO'ints along the coast, so after 
placing a first fortress at Madras in 1639, the British went deep into 
the country, while providing themselves wkh highly important cxk- 
pons in Bombay (iti6s) and on the nionilis of the Ganges (1696). Tlicir 
chief rivals weic ihc French, whose East India Company Lad in head- 
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quarters in Mad^Lgascar. Jii^ as in Ameiicai so here tbc struggle for domi¬ 
nion over these huge territories involved sktnnkhcs and battleSp in which 
the variotis tutivc tribes fought ^ngside die Earopem soldiers. At last in 
I757t with the Battle of Pal^ (Plasscy) victory went to the British. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century England was thus able to 
conquer the whole of Indiat while the Fr enc h tooJt command of Indo 
Chtna, 

Great as Asia might be^ it gradually disappeared into the maw of Euro¬ 
pean power-polirics* It is possible to extend this simile^ die lower jaw 
dosed on the rich fegions of the south and soutlHeasCt the upper on the 
norths For at the same time as the Portuguese* Dutch^ French and Bridsb 
were fighdng for the best part of Asia, the Rnsstans were quietly :inng3nng 
a sur&ce of many thousands of square miles in the &r nor^ 

The new ^discovery* started from this side in 1567^, when Ivan the 
Tctnble warned to reconnoitre what was going on beyond the Ural 
mon ntain s. There lay the Land of Mangaseja (between the Oh and the 
Yenisei) where dwelt the ^Samoyeds** a heathen tribe of small stature with 
flat faces, Tlicy were good ninncrs and bowmen^ drove swift dogs azid 
reindeer in harness and were known to cat mm. They did not bury thrir 
dead* hut ate than^ and when a guest arrived he was o^red a m-bit of 
children toasted on the spit. Beyond them lived other races whose mouth 
was on top of thdr heads and indeed some who had no heads at all 

Bur Ivaa knew a good deal more about those regions than the stories 
people told. Above all* lie knew about the priceless fiirs whJdi abounded 
there; for ihe Strog^uiows had made him ijch gtfb of them when they 
came to Moscow 10 report. This Stroganow &mily firom the Urak^ had 
become fabulously rich and mfiuentia! all over Russia, through their trade in 
salt and furs* "When they reported to the Cxar on thek expeditions to 
Mangaseja and suggested the development of that land* he gave them 
independent powen over the Pctmrr landp lying close to the Utah, which 
oflered the best base for preparing forays into Siberiaup 

Since then* Ivan's intecest in the lands beyond the Urals had been vety 
lively and that was why be sent a t^ocomiais^saricc out in dial very year of 
1567; it consisted of the Cossack chiefs Fctxow and Jalytehew with a fcw 
qualified geognphers and a small Cossack fbroe. The mission was splen¬ 
didly carried out; the expedition worked fas way through Siberia^ Mon¬ 
golia and China to Peking and btougbt bock much reliable material and 
exact desenpfiomof the lands* dries and peoples they had encountered. The 
only lask now was to take possession of as many of these strange pbes as 
possible. 
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It was not C4sy^ for a wariitc successor of Gcngliis Kkan, Kotschum by 
ijarric, had ovetthrown die TartaiSn Ost}aks« WogoU and Samoyeds and 
declared hinisclf Czar of‘Sibir\ The Sfcroganows suffered heavily from the 
inroads and campaigns of tHs self-styled Czar and^ when they could bear 
it no longer^ they decided to march into Siberia. They made submissions 
in Moscow for Ac necessary backing and thereupon in 1574 Ivan gener¬ 
ously gave Acm suzerain tights over tlie 'Siberian Ukraine’ {wfuA Ad 
not belong to him )—to wit Ae kmd of Mangaseja md the regions about 
Ae ToboL Its tributaries and lakes. 

For Ac attack on 'Czar* Kutschum, Ac Stroganows hired a swann of 
Cossacks^ a tiff-rafiT of pickpockets, river piiates* robbers^ fugitives* 
peasants and dagger-men for whom things had got too hot in die Don 
country. Led by chief JermA Tmiofcjcw% who contrived to turn this 
diimal rabble into a weU'^disdpliacJ body of fightcitp Acy reached Ae 
Urals in liSo, signed on as mercenaries and moved into Ac field: 800 
strongs well supplied by the Scroganows with provender, but poorly wiA 
muskets, Aty entered Kutschiun’s kingdom across Ac Tiara^ Thus began 
a victoriotis maixh similar to Pizarro’s^zeept Aar Ac Cossacks had 
neither horse nor cannon, and that Adr opponents were mounted Tartars 
and o Acr tribes used to the arts of war* 

At the River Tobol Ac Cossacks, Aanks to Ac terrifying erackfe of 
their musketry won Aetc first fight wiA Kutschitm*s aiudlbries, who 
by no means vrillmg vassals; but at Ac settlement of Badassan on Ac Tobol 
Acy lost aa engagement against one of his field armks and fled down Ac 
river. Here they overcame a settlement of Tartars, plundered it and ate 
Aemsclvn strong again on Ac booty* On October lit Aty met by far Ac 
larger part of Ac cnemy*s main foioc near Ae river mouth. Jermat saw no 
way out but to attack; and the Cossacks won Acir first big battle. 

They immediately moved against Kutschnni^s headquarters:. 

The threat of winter and the bek of w'omen* who were only to be got 
by capturing Acm from Ae Tartan^ drove Ae Cossacks to a desperate 
attack on Ac foctAcd camp—and Acy took it by storxn. The engagement 
reduced Aetr effective sneugA to 500, hut the vital issue had setded. 
Kuiscltum s vassals began to desert hUn and gradually joined Ae rictors. 

Siberia was subducA but m Ac following year Kuisibuin managed to 
collect aiioAer army of Tartars^ Jermak was again victorious, but for tl)C 
last time: Aordy afierwaiA he was killed in an ambuA- Rcmfcnteuirots 
from Russia consoUdatod his conquest: each year Acy prt^ssed furthet for¬ 
ward wiAout any major confiicT and made Ac region safe wkh countless 
settlements (Ostrogs). 
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In 159^5 tli£ Barbar Steppe \v^ mcorporatcxl' in 1598 the whole of wKat 
had formerly been Khanat Sibir up to tlic Ob and Inych was m Russian 
Itatids — -lOOiOoo sables^, lO^ooo black foxes and 500,000 scjuirrel pelis a 
year went to Moscow as tribute* In 1626 tlic Cossacks were on die Yenisei, 
in i6j2 . on the Lena^ in 1638 on the Padfic coast—on average progress of 
seventy miles a year for ninety years^ rill all Siberia was Russiaii. Sibeda^— 
that tremendous region of buried treasure, of choice furs, of rivers which 
sometimes literally teem over widi fish, of vast cedar-forests and of the 
greatest prairie in the world, stictcKtng five thousand miles horn tlid Amur 
to the C^pian Sea. 

In 1696 the Cossacks completed its subjccrion with die capture^ under 
Atlassow, of the Kamchatkan PcninsuLi. fie thereupon wrote a report 
which in the ^idifidness of its facts can bear comparisons wi th the works 
of the great geographers^ 

The Russian conquests had reached dicjr limit at die Chinese border. 
From 1649 to 1653 Chabarow led bloody campaigns of eviction along the 
Amur, but the Russians could never csiahlidi themselves, because they 
were repeatedly attacked from inside China. After various struggles and 
battles, an agreement was signed in 1689 at Ncrtschinsk between the 
Russians and a Cliiiicsc dclcgarion, advised by Jesuit FarherSp and the 
frontier between the two states was thus ddincated. So the only direction 
left to move in was the Central Asian area in which—forgotten by the 
outer world-^welt Turko-Tartar tribes in die Khanates of Kotaa, 
Bukhara and Chiwa. 

These areas of steppe and desert at the foot of the Central Aidan higb- 
Luids evidendy did not seem very attractive, for it not rill 1839 that 
Russia's military advance began in earnest with the subjection of the 
Khirgts^ after 1861 Russia attacked in turn the Tashkent regioWt Bukltara, 
the province of Fergana cm the upper waters of the Syr Darja, then the 
Pamir district and Chiwa, dll in the last decade of the century every 
Central Asian State had been ivipcd out and l^^ussia^s Irojiticrs marched 
^vidi those of British India, as wcU as ChinaV 

But before all this a peaceful tinveller, one of the wocld*s great ex- 
plorei?, had come out of Russia to lend important services to tlie unveiling 
of Asia's unknoft-n districesL this was Ihxlicwabkij, who w-as the fiist 
European to follow Marco Polo^s routes, while pressing deep into the 
heart of Asia in five great Jonmep of exploration. 

The first journey took him from die boundary of Mongolia and Siberia^ 
by way of Peking, to the Upper Hoang Ho and the Gobi Desert; the 
second from the Chinese frontier town of Kuldcha along the Tarim 
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thfOtigH the deserts of Eastcizi Tudfestan and the tusns of the rivers 
Kashgar, Yarkand. Chotan and Aksu. A third and sdtl harder jotimey led 
over the Tyimineiin trac^ of the great Kuen Lun Range into 

hidden Tibet; the fourth and longest, front Siberia across the high plateau 
between the Hoang Ho and the Yangtse Kiang, and aiow the Tien Shan 
mountains to die Issyk-KuL From this journey Prschcwahkij was able to 
bnng hztk an enoonous amount of observation at first hand; his studies, 
quite apart from his descripdons of the landscapes through which he 
passed, embraced the climate, flora and fauna of ^ these regions, whkh 
thus bemme known for the first tttne to the outer wochL 
During his fifth journey, whose objective was Lhasa, die explorer died 
in a town near die Issyk-Kul, which has since borne die name of Pische* 
walsk. This great man. who succumbed to the exenioas of an explorer’s 
life, was—setting aside Stanley alone—the last great land-tra^Ucr. whose 
observadoos can truly be dcsi^bcd, firam the European point of view, as 
discovecics. 



PART THREE 


THE ADVENTURE GOES ON 












CHA?TER X 


THE ATTACK ON THE NORTH POIE 


I ONC before Marco Polo s <kys, the Greek Pythcas of MassUia (to-day's 
MarsdUcs) had experienced a similar fate, ^vhcii his contemporaries 
-J refused to believe hhi reports about places he had seen. Pythcas, an 
outstanding astronomer, embarked in 325 B.c, on a voyage of exploration 
and trade, in search of the places where tin and amber came from, which 
took him into the Atlantic Occam North of Britain he came upon an 
island in whose neighbourhood fog and doating ice prevented fuither 
progress. This unpeopled sea, rich in sionm and fogs, where the tiihabi- 
ublc world sceiW to end, he named the ‘Lung of the Ocean’ and to its 
breathing be anrjbuicd the ebb and flow* of tides. 

No amdoit traveUcr tnade his way so fw north as this adventurous 
Greek, whose rcpons certainly did not encourage further voyaging in that 
direction and to were soon forgotten, it was rioo years Utcr that ships first 
ventured again into northern tvaters, when Irish monks visited Iceland, 
and Normans and Vikings—adventutetj. fishermen, missionaries and 
pirates — ^penetrated into the White Sea, to Iceland, Greenland and 
America. According to all accotHits handed down firom the Middle Ages 
the Arctic areas were highly unpleasant places; there was nothing to be 
found in them except ice darkness, dread scas-Khc gludnom seas— 
swarming with monsters, and, somewhere near Greenland, even an ab)'ss 
into which plunged ail the watets of the sea. 

About A.D. 1040 a small fleet, carn'ing Friesian nobles, put to sea &om 
Bremen to find out, in spite of such terrors, whether tbete was any truth 
In the story that if you sailed due north from the Weser, you svculd find 
nothing but an endless, landless sea. 

Canon Adam of Bremen, who lived in the clcvcntli century, wrote of 
these brave Friesians and their experiences: ‘After leaving behind Denmark 
on the one ride and Britain on the other, they came to the Orcadian Isbnds, 
then leaving these behind and having Normaimia on didr right hand, a 
long voyage brought them tp icy Iceland. Sailing on from this land 
totvards the furthest Pole, they entrusted tlicir brave venture and their 
fitither Journey to Almighty and St. Willcliad, and came of a sudden 
into the dark inisB, scarce penetrable by the human eye, of the Rigid 
Ocean. Lo, then a wave of the sea unstable between ebb and flow, which 
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rtm5 to its unknown p!acc of ongiii^ drew the In cfc lcss mariners 
despairing of then' safety, into this Chaos^ This, men ^y, is the bottomless 
Abyss into which, k k told^ all oceans Bow back and from which arises all 
ebb and flow. As they were cntccadng the mercy of God to take their 
souls to him, the strength of the returning sea carried several ships along 
with it. Thus they were at the last moment, through God's help, saved 
from their great pcnl and were enabled by ro wing with mfg ht and mam 
to escape from the waves* 

Escaped &Qm this perilous Region, they were une^cpectcdly driven 
upon a certain bJand, which was fortified tike to a dty by the very lofty 
dififi which ringed ic about. To visit the mrerior of which they went 
ashore and found the people therein SEowed away in underground caves* 
Before their doors lay a great mass of vcssdh, finished in gold and timilar 
metals, which men price for thdr raiety* After bearing away with them 
as many of thse treasures as they could cany, the oarsmen Iiastcned gbdly 
to ihdr ships. Of a sudden they peremed themselves followed by men of 
beyond ordinary stature, whom we call Cyclops anid whose hounds of un¬ 
accustomed size tan before them* These did succeed in overtaking one of 
the crew, whom they did forthwith teat in pieces^ The remained safely 
reached that ships and were fcdlowed only by tlie loud ootcry of the 
Giants. 

* After such perils the Friesian comrades returned to Bremen, where they 
did rclace all in let true otch^ to the Archbishop Alebrand, Mid presently 
brought thank-oflexitigs for their happy return to Christ and his crue 
servani Willchai" 

It can be reasonably csuhlished fiom this account that the Friesian 
sailors tried to sail beyond Iceland to the North Polc-^as Adam has if, *in 
□Itimutn septentrionis but found ihcmselvcs in stremg currents 

as the sea graduallj^ fitKsc over* till in the end they managed to withdraw 
with the loss of only a few ships. On their return voy^ they managed to 
conjutc away some valuables from the Lurs of die pirates m the E^tse Ot 
Shetland Islands* 

Even the Norman King Harald, whose northern voyage Adam reportSj 
had to tum back ' beyond Thulc^ ou account of fogs and cntrenls* 

Once again much time elapsed before the next polar voyage* 

Whcn> in the sixtcentli and scvoitccnth centuries^ sailing ships ventuttd 

mmwu tlatfr u tlx ntoit iwtihJg c tp be leetl, fci utimHmie «ul rnWliiliie 

ormanero. Tlifi Cllkd k 'Affct»' fThe Bar) lad dw jhium wfelcb it ^ 

ttj tmlvt. the ♦Arcot Pole* {am the Pok Ami lo ibe "Amic' owe ui be 
inc dn^uai^ rarihe rtrdt'i nanhrm pobr If^ani. 
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into tile Arctict it was not witii btrot to reach the Pofc. but in fulfilmCTC 
of Sebastian Cabot's theory that, to find the north^-east or north-west 
passage to Asia, it was necessary to sail ever further northwards. The 
English navigator, Martin Frobisher (15J4-1594)* followed Cabot^s plan 
and sailed by way of Greenland to Arctic North America; in so doing, he 
succeeded in making important discoveriesp even if he fille d to find the 
passage; for he the first aficr the Vddngs to sight the south coast of 
Greenland, and he discovered Ba£ti Land and Frobisher Bay. There he 
met ijnitc an unknown race of men, who were dad endrdy in fiirs, had 
broad faces with smalh flat noses and digbtly slanting slits of eyes, and 
were able to masEer the sca^s strongest bxeakeis in their iiandy skm-hoats— 
the Eskimos. 

After the ventures of Ftobisherp Hudson, Davis and William fiaifin 
(1584-1622) voyages into these inhospkable regions oeasedp because die 
last-named declared it an impossibility to sail round the north of America. 
Following the dcclme in the power of Spain and Portugal, the southem 
routes round America and Afoca gradually fell open to others and so the 
interest in the difficult northern route died away, to be rearvdtencd only 
two centuries later when the British Govcmmmt offizred the handsome 
prize of ^20,000 for the discovery of the North-West Passage. Thereafter 
the Arenc became the objective ofnumerons voyages of diseoveryp sdmu- 
kted by genuine enthusiasm for exploration as as by 2ca] to win the 
prize. A very important impetus was the effixt of a book A Chrm&logkal 
HistifTY q/ Voy^rs ima ihe Arctic Rje^ims, by the English geographer John 
Barrow, which cmtic out in iSiS and provided a general spur to arctic 
exploration. Barrow also ^cd all his personal energy and mitiative to 
promote the despatch of various cxpeditioiis. 

John Ross (i777--r 8 the first man to find himseif on the right course 
£0 the Pacific among the world of arctic islands to the North of America, 
turned back althougli advised against so doing by hb lientcnanr Edward 
Fairy (1790-1855), in Baffin Bay, which he imagined, ertc^cousiy^ to be 
ail inland sea. In the following year (1819) Parry sailed onwards widi hb 
own expedition to the strait which he turned ‘Barrow Strait*, winiering 
on MdviUe Island and coming to the definite conclusoo that the Pacific 
Ocean could be reached by way of it, Wtthout knowing it, he had dis¬ 
covered and traversed the greater part of the North-West Passage; by way 
of contrast, he tried vainly in later years to sail through to the Padfk fiotn 
Hudson Bay and Lancaster Sotmi 

Just as Parry continued Ross s explorarions, 10 did Ross at the age of 
fifty-two Tctum the complimoit. Accompanied by his nephew James 
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Ross (1300-1S62), who tuJ also been along on Parry’s voyage, lie 
made a succcssfbl advance into the Arctic, lie discovered, and named after 
the &unckr of the expedidou the peninstda of Boothia Felix, where he 
was caught in the ice and spent two winters on sledge journeys among the 
neighbouring Ldands, in the course of whkh his nephew, James, discovered 
the magnetic North Pole^ he was 1102% compelled to abandon his ice* 
bound ships and beat a laboEious retreat to Prince Regent Strait, where he 
was able somehow to see a third winter through, thanks to supplies Parry 
had left behind, and subsequently used sledges and boats to reach Lan¬ 
caster Sound, where he was fortunate enough to happen on a whaling- 
ship, whkh rescued the party. 

Tlie earlier romantic dream of the Passage to fiidia, whicli Jud haunted 
the great sea heroes was thus superseded by the quiet, sdcntiHc cHbrts of a 
few keen explorers, driven into the Arctic hy the uige to discover the 
world's last secrets. But the attention of the whole civilised world was 
switched at a single stroke to the North Polar Regions by a tragedy, 
enacted up there under the eyes of countless people closely interested in it; 
and it was this event that eventually set in modon die final serious attack 
on the North Pole. 

Sir John Fra nklin (17S6-1S47] was one of England's most fuuous 
sailors and liad taken parr in a number of naval acdons. He had been a 
member of an expedition to explore Australia, and between 1818 and 1827 
had led three Arctic expeditions; he was Governor of Tasmania when the 
Admiralty selected him, at the age of hfty-mne, as die man with the 
greatest kno wledge of the Nonh American coastal area, to lead a venture 
intended to push on along the route Parry had opened up and to press on 
as qukkly as possible from Bajhn Bay to die Bering Strait. Franklin left 
England on May 19th, 1845 with the ships Errfi'us and Terror^ which had 
just returned from James Clark Ross's successful Antarcric voyage. His 
crew, 129 strong, were experienced seamen well tried in Polar condiriotis; 
he had provisions w'itK him for five years; both ships could be used either as 
sailing vcjacls eras propeller-driven steamets, and no ouc iiad any doubt 
about the successful outcome of so carefully prepared an undertaking- 

Constemadon was ihcrcfote great indeed when not a scrap of news vr2s 
received from him after August iddi, the date on which he was last en¬ 
countered by svhalcts in BaiTtn Bay. The years went by, and though at 
fint everyone hoped the expedition could see things throegh, thanks to its 
great store of provisions, concern mounted contmually after an expedition 
led by Jolin Rac, which had started out at lire same time as Franklin, came 
back without having seen any sign of him- 
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In 1848 thccefold rescue atteiupix were scl in modon, Janies Clark Ross 
followed Franklin^s route till ice compelled him to turn back; Henry Kcllct 
and Moore tried to go to meet Franklbi by ivay of the Bccii^ Strait; Rae 
and J, Richardson went overland &om the M^kenzie River to look for 
him. 

Even John Ross, though now seventy-three years old, joined the search, 
but his efforts, in 1850-51, were also of no avail. More than forty expedi- 
rioiis were sent out during the following years and the valiant rescue- 
attempts cost lives as well as a great deal of money, Tn 1850 alone, six¬ 
teen ships of varying nationality combed the Polar seas in every direction; 
they laid down supply-dumps, erected beacons, marked rocky clii6 , 
burned flame-sjgiub, fired guiu, launched liimdreds of bottles and copper 
cylinders as a botde-past. They let loose thousands of gaily coloured 
balloons with labels on them, riicy caught three hundred Polar foxes, 
fitted them with little metal incssage-hoxcs and sent tliem out into un¬ 
explored wastes of ice. It was all in vain. 

The Admiralty ofiered a substantial reward for the rescue of Franklin and 
his men and half the amotuit for definite news of them. Lady Franklin added 
a lesser sum fixim her own means; she also fitted out a ship to go m scareh of 
her husband at her own expense, A tireless search by countless expeditions 
went on to find the lost sailor. This led to an unexpected broadening of 
men’s knowledge of the Pobr seas, and Robert MacClure ([807-1873) 
actually took advantage of the opportunity to sail dreough to die Paci& 
on a dwgerous voyage Usong several years, being fuially compelled to 
leave his ship in the tee and complete the joumey with sledges. Ey April 
dth, 1853 h^cClure hod finally solved the riddle of die North-West 
Passage; thereby proving that the nonhem sea route to tJic Pacific was 
piacrically useli^. It was not dll 1903-d tltai a small motor-yacht, the 
Q’vii succeeded in forcing it—^and tlien only by hugging the coast; her 
commander was Roald Amundsen. The complete passage fi'otu w'cst to 
cast (by Cook's mtended route) was not made till 1940-42, when the 
80 ton Canadian polke-schooncr St. Rdc/i achieved the feat. 

Neither MocClure's, nor any of the other search parties which set out 
to seek Franklin was able to throw any light on die fiitc of die lost expedi- 
ricrti. So die Government sent out a strong official ficct of six ships under 
the Polar explorer and mariner Sir Edward Belcher (1799-1877), and 
named it the ‘Pride of England’. But the grim strengtli of the Arctic was 
once again too much; Belcher lost one ship, the odier five were liozen in 
beyond aid. He spent two successive winter* in liii icy prison, twice he 
tried to blast a passage through the masses of pack ioc—on one occasion he 
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used 800 lbs of powder — but kU vessekt held in the vke of the Welhng- 

toa nhannp l^ could juot be worked cleati Thfcatcned with a third wiutet^ 
Belcher waji forced to withdraw, abandoning his ships» he marched across 
the ice 10 Bccchey Island^ where be and bis crew were picked up by 
trampom and taken back to England 
Belcher brought back much mfbnnation about the Arctic map, but not 
a grain of news about Fnmklm. He and his captaius were cotttt-^iurtidlled^ 
charged with the Ices of their ships^ but were honouiably acquitted 
Belcher alone w-as given his swotd back in silence to show that the Court 
did not endiely with his conduct. 

That was the last big expedition; of the six ships it liad cost^ one, the 
ReSQfulCt returned in most surpdsing fashJoti without captain ot crew in 
1S55; she had been caught in the Arctic current and driveo. through the 
Barrow Strah where m Americaji whaler took her in tow. The R^solutc^s 
drift added impottant foaors to the knowledge of the currents in the Polar 
Scas^ 

After nineteen cosdy government expeditions, embracing thirty-one 
ships in all, an Admiralty spokesman^ Admiral Walcott; declared before 
the House of Commons on August 5th, 1854* 

1 am of the opinion that every endeavour conristent with the honour of 
the country has been made and all pracricahle means exhausted in the 
ticu:ch ft)r Sir John Franklin and the cnterprismg officers and men who 
were his companions. I can only believe that the vessels fotnimg the iU* 
fated expedition have foundered and that their crews peihlicd.* 

There was only one person who did not give up the search—Lady 
E^iklin. Slie risked the rest of her means to Si out the small screw- 
steamer F(^x, whkh Prands Leopold McClintock (1819-3907) volunteered 
to coinimnd; he had already taken part in the scarcb-partics of Ross* 
Austin and Bdeher and was the first white man who bod leanicd ftom 
die Eskimos hosv to manage a dog-decL Lady Hanidin was of the opinion 
that the searches had ah taken place in the wrong region and was haimCed 
by the grim thought that they ought to have looked for her husband in 
the nr^lccted comer between the peninsula ofBootlm Pdix and the mouih 
of the Black River. hAs it happened her wifoly insrinct was right; while the 
Admirahy* die explorers and ihc navigators were looking for the lost 
voyager much too far north and even believed him to have got through 
to Asia across the open Polar Ocean. 

Lady Franklm was soon Justified. In 1853 John Roe, wMe making a 
topographical survey fbr the Hudson Bay Company, was foe first to 
stumble on the right track. At Boothia he met tome Eskimos who told 
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hUn thic a few years before forty moi liad abanf!oried that shipj crushcil 
in the ice, anJ gone soiithwards in their ho^ in die direction of King 
Williani"^ l-andL They were in a voy exhausted condmoti and bter only 
about half of them were seen alive; the last few to survive had sustained 
tife on the flesh of their eomrada and afterwards no signs oflife w^erc seen 
any mote. An old Eskimo woman also reported seeing men straggling 
acto^ the ice towards Montreal Island. One after anotlicr the>^ collapsed 
and died, and only one reached the island aliven "He sat on the shore, a 
great strong man. His head was in his handsp his dhows were supported 
on hii knees. He sat there motionlesis as T approached Iiim. He looked at 
me wtatily and tried to speak. But as he opened his mouth to do so, his 
chin fell forward^ his head sank on to hii: chest, and he was dead.' 

MacClintock succeeded in clearing up tlie fete of the EcanklUi Expedi- 
don. During 1S57* die first winter of his voyage, he by fast for 242 days 
in die ice of Baffin Bay, navigated through Lancaster Sound to the Beilot 
Strait, between Boothb Bclix and North Somerset, d urin g the next year 
and there carried out extensive sledge trips. During these he found sbclc- 
tons and remains of the expedidon in King Wiiium's Land, among them 
a repon which contained the following htfomiarion; 

Terror and Erebus had been abandoned five miles north* 
west of that spot on April 22nd, 1048, after bdng ia>-boimd since 
September 12th, 1S46. The oifkers and men, 500 in all, bnded under 
the command of Captain F, R, M. Crozier in latitude 69*37^42* 
north and longitude 98^^41^ west- Sir John Franklin had died onjuiue 
iith, 1847* Up to April Ziih, 1848 fatal casualrics liad amounud to 
9 olficco and t5 men. The report was signed James Htgames, Captain, 
H.M.S. Erchus, counter-signed F. R, M* Crozier, Captain, HJvLS. 
Terror, and Semor Officer Commanding. It was dated April 25 th, 1848 
and concluded widi the statement that the party proposed to nuke for 
the Great Fish River on the following day* 

Franklin*! tragedy hod resulted in the exploratioa of funher regions of 
the Arctic and the solution of the mystery of the North-West Passage. 
The obscrv'arious made on the search for Franklin also gave rise to a 
scientific hypothesiSp unfortunately a very felsc one, which scLmubtcd 
further Polar cxpeditkms; this the possible exbtaicc in the farthest 
north of an "Open Polar Ocean', kept free of ice by a kind of Gulf 
Stream, and the further great possibility of readying the North Fob across 
it. In the next few years Kane, Hayes, Hall Nara and Markham aU 
pressed cm towards the pole by routes west of Cnccnlandj without finding 
such a nact of open water* 
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Be. 44. Tlie ny to tbe Nortb Foie Iram Amaka b boEKil by Ctcoitanil: 1 ilcetch by 
Petff nuDB, who revived Noftfa FoLir cxpIontiotL, 


The Lck of success of diese AmcHca&s seemed to coufhm the dicoty of 
the Gennan gei^raphcr August Pctcruuno (1822-1878) that Amcttci 
was cut off ftom this Polar Sea by Grecnlamd, to which he accorded he 
too great a length and diat it could only be reached by {ossing 10 the east 

side of Greenland or &om Nova Setnlva. Pctcrmaim was one of the best 

# 

propagandists for cxplacadon. While active as a cartographer in England, 
he worked hard in the cause of the search for Franklin; after taking over 
the ^mous Geographical Academy in Goiha from Justus PerthK and 
tumii^ die liede town into the world-centre of geographical research and 
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through liis skill in attracting to it the greatest scuatcists. (te applied himself 
to setting in tnodon the African Journeys of Gcthanl Rohl^ and Karl 
Mauch, as well as the expcdidotis which went out to look for die missing 
explorer EJuartl VogeL He spent ftfreen yeais ui advocating with great 
energy an attempt on tlie Nordi Pole by his prescribed route, and suc¬ 
ceeded in launch g two German Polar expeditions; these, however, 
proved his plan to be impracticable. Unfortunately the burden of Ids 
muneusc activities and domestic niisfortuii« so undermined his health tn 
his later years that he took his own life. 

In the sixteenth cenrury tlicre liad already been voyages of discovery — 
resulting from Cahof s urge to seek a North-East Passage—in the seas to 
die north of Europe along tlic route by which Pctcrmann tliought the 
North Pole could be reaidicd. The most signilicant of these weie those of 
Willem Barents (1550-1597), made at a tune when die Dutcli, who were 
achieving more and more indepaidcnce and stature in thdr historic war 
against Spain for world power, were eagerly seeking a new unmenaced 
line of communication with Cliina and Japan, 

In 1594 Barents reached the cast and west coasts of Nova Semlya, and in 
the following year, wMi a new expedition, got stuck tn die ice, in spite of 
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whkli be pcfsuailcd Dmch commcicul circles to £iiaiice yet uiotber 
ture, Acconliiigly two ships left Amsterdam on May tott, 1596, captained 
by Jan Conicliszon Rijp and Jakob Hccinskcrk, but under the overall 
command of Barents, who acted as chief uav^tot of the second ship. 

On June 19th they discovered Bear Island and on the 2<)ith Spitsbergen, 
which had probably been sighted by the Norwegians in the twelfth 
coitury. The sliips then separated; Rjjp rctmnmg to Holland, Barents 
sailing on through the sea which now heart his name, rounding the north 
point of Nova Scmlya and getting shut in by the ice on August adth, in a 
bay on the north-cast comer of tlic island (Barents Ice-Harbour), This, 
however, did not mean diat tlte ship lay safe and mug; on the contrary, it 
was forced further and further out of the water. The sailors managed to 
get tlidr prOAi'isions ashore in time and were able to build a solid house out 
of driftwood. In it they spent the whole of the Polar ^’iutcT under appal¬ 
ling conditions. While they were able to ensure life by cadng polar-bear 
meat and £sh, their sufterings ftom the cold were intense. When they tried 
to dry dieir wet clothes by the ftre, the side away ftom it grew stif with 
cold; when they wanted to sleep they had to lie on ice two inches thick. 
On November 3rd tlicy saw the sun for the last time before impcncttahlc 
gbom enveloped them for dghry-one Polar n%fats of round-tho<lock 
daikuess, The house was buried in a thick shroud of snow, through whkh 
a way Had to be dug whenever they wanted to get out. 

When wanner temperatmes eventually deared the sea of ice tlwy dug 
out ftom under deep snow the two ship's boats of their lose vessel and sa 
out for home on June r3th. Barents, whose energy had kept the whole 
team gedng, was so sick with scurvy that he had to be carried to the boat. 
He died on June 3otb, while they were resting on an ice-floe. After weeks 
of terrible Joumeyrng betw^een floes, they at last encoiniteied a Russian 
whaler, which took them to Kola. Twelve of the seventeen men who had 
spent the winter in Nova Semlya got back safely to Amsterdam in a Dutch 
merc han>man . Tw'o hundred and seventy-fbur years later Filin g Cailsen, 
a Norwegian sea captain, fotmd the hut in perfect condition and still bear¬ 
ing Barents’ inscriptions. 

After the death of the great Dutch navigator, it was more than 2 jO years 
before a European sliJp ventured on the uoithem route to Asia around die 
top of Europe. All the same, plenty of geographical infotmarion was 
collected in the interval, for reporb ftom rise rich whaling and sealing 
grounds attracted numerous Dutch and Englhh catchers into the Euro¬ 
pean Arctic Ocean, the Barents Sea, the Sea of Kara and as far as Spitz- 
bergeu. These hunters learned the secrets of these w'atcis so well tliat they 
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cejected spruig aitd early lummer bi fevonr of ilie lais lummer and early 
autuma, the period between the melting of the old and the formation of 
the new ice, as the best dme for their activities^ A Stockholm professor of 
theology made such good use of this experience that he became the flm 
man to draimnavigate Europe and Asia. His name was Adolf Erik 
von Nordenskjold (i83i-T90i)» 



Itc. 4.d. Banan’ poW toap: T *tea Egbudi is Bor [tbnd: Hci Nienwe Laad ti 
Spiabetgm, Tbe potint wdctc he wintered it shown «s ‘Dct Vcrtimiicr Hoeck', 
the house as ‘Uec hehondiaitLiys’. 


Duiiug a number of Polar cocoiinaissanccs this Swedish srientisi; estab¬ 
lished that the straiis betwrai Nova Semlya, the Island of Waigatch and 
the tnainland, where most of the attempts to force a passage had come to 
grief on tm passable harriers of mdtmg ice, was a less practicable lontie than 
the maligned Sea of Kara, which the famous explorer Karl Emst von Baer 
had dubbed The North Pole’s Icc-CcIlar’, in spice of the fact diat in the 
bte summer only scattered ke-does were n> be found boating there: 
Notdcnskjold started Irom Gothenburg on July 4th, 1878, in the a 
500-tou whaler with a sixty-horsepower engine. The financ e of 
venture had been shouldered by generous patrons. 

Everything went smoothly till he readied the mouth of the Yousd on 
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August 6th. Progress was then hampered both by fog and by icc-fjcJds, 
which caused Lowering Jams. On August 19th he reached Cape Tchd- 
yuskni, the northernmost point of Siberia* which no European ship had 
ever reached by this route- In a continual race against the threat of being 
frozen in, he sailed past Cape Baranov* Cape Jahan and the North Capc« 
The Vfga drew nearer and nearer to the Bering Strain but a tew days* 
delay caused by pack-ice proved decisive' Nordmskjold was forced to a 
halt Just shore of the Bering Stiair. On September i&th the ic^Npack, 
closing bet wear KoliuchJn Bay and Cape Serdsre Kanicn, Enaiiy hemmed 
Iiim in. Only a few hoiiis earlier the passage woiJd have been possible* 

Tile en&rccd hibernation lasted 595 days. It was June before the south 
winds brought a thaw with them, and July i8th before the ice started to 
move. They were sitting at lundi tbat day as lisual, when the dnp suddenly 
began to ticmblc gently, Nordcnskjold described it hkn ihisi "Captain 
Palander ruditd on deck, saw the Ice in motion and immediately gave the 
ordet to get up steam. For a moment wild cktion reigned on board. The 
crew embraced and kissed one another and wished each other success^ 
joking and laughing. Not tw'o hours laicTp at 3,30 p,m.p the gaily 
dressed with bimting» was on her way to her destmation under sail and 
steam.* 

Less [ban three wxeks bter they reached Cape Serdze Kameu and on 
July ^oth, the next day* sighted dark ranges on the horizon* *Thcy %vcrc 
the tops of die eastern corner of Asia, the East Cape! At about 1 r a.ra. the 
Vtga in the middle of the channel which joins the Arctic and Padric 
Oceans. The ship hoisted flags and gave the Swedish salute to g:rcct tlie 
Old and the New' Worlds, We had made the North-East Passage.* 

It liad thus taken more than 350 years to fulfil Sebasttm Cabot's plans to 
find the way to Asia by way of the North-West and North-East Passages 
respectively. Times had altered out of all recognition, but the urge to sally 
forth into iinkno'Wii pares of die ’world remained unchatigcd. The explorers 
now knew that there were no treasures awaiting them^ no new lands or 
seas to be discovered* nothing to be gained hut new geographical facts^ 
and dioac at the risk of thdr hves. But the adventure had yet further to 
go* The last allimng goal was the Pole itself Who would get there first? 

While Nordcnskjold was sitting stuck ui rlie ice and no news wliaticvcr 
came in, nicmorics of the finmklin disaster awoke the gravest misgivingi^ 
T wo ships went oirt in search of the scientists* one fiited our by the Rusitian 
commercial magnate Alexander Sibiijakow* who had concrihuted inipor- 
tani Sums to the expedition* ilic other by Gordon Bctinett, the proprietor 
of the Mew York Heraldf the tnaji who liad comimssionjH] Stanley. 
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Bconctt $eni out tbc steamer Jtanetiej a ship spedaUy huik for PoW 
work; a crew was carefully selected &oin volmiteer eaadidates and 
the command entrusted to George Washington de Long (i844’i8Bi), His 
brief was not only to look for Noidciukjold, but to get to the Nordi Pole; 
the expedition was therefore provisioned for three ycaia. 

It was m 1G79 that the Jeditdie reached Koliuchin Bay after a diflfim h 
passage of the Bering Strait. Learning that Nordcnsfcjold had moved on 
safely from there, dc Long made for die North Pole, hi die nci^bourhood 
of Herald Island the ship was soon frozen into drifring ice and beeame die 
powerless plaything of the winds and currents. At fost she moved for¬ 
ward so slowly that it took five montiis to cover fifty miles; then slic was 
carried first north, then soudi, always in danger of being smashed to pieces 
by the large fiocs. In the end the ice tore a considerable bole in her and 
from then on the pumps liad to be manned day and night—for seventeen 
whole months—^to keep her afloat. They wintered twice [discovering the 
lonely isUtids Jeanette and Hcniiette during the second}, but were power¬ 
less eventually to save their sliip, which, unable to bear the pressure of the 
ice any longer, filled with water under their very eyes and sank early on 
the morning of June 17th, 1881. after drifting helplessly around for 
twenty-one months. 

They saved patt of the provisfons, and with sledges and three boats the 
crew fought their way over the rough ice to tlic blonds of New Siberia and 
towards die mouth of the Lena, in the erroneous hope findhig there 
some human habitation. Dc Long kept the worst news from them so as 
not CO discourage them—the ice on which they were wandering was being 
steadily driven north-westwards away from the coast! On their terrible 
journey they discovered Bennett Island. 

At last they sucxeeded in reaching open waiet, where they could use the 
three boats, but a great storm almost immediately scattered the small craft. 
One of diem probably sank very soon; a second, under the leadership of 
G. W, Melville, managed, after 108 hours at sea, to reach the coast of the 
Lena Delta where, in spite of terrible privoijons on the way. they managed 
to struggle on to a Russian village. Almost as soon as they had reached 
safety, they started off agatn to look for their shipmates, but. utterly 
exhausted by a fight against heavy blizzards, they liad to abandon the 
search. 

The third boat, with dc Long in it, also reached the mouth of the Lena, 
but this unfortunate party could nowhere discover a ship or a sertlemcnt. 
Only two Gemun sadun, Nindermann and Noros, whoiiad been sent on 
alieoxL got through safdy; the others died of the grisly cold and starvation. 
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On 2 latrr search of thr Lem Delta, de Long*s body was found, and by it 
one of the most movEng docunicnts of Polar history, a diary her had kept 
almost to his last hour. This economically-Tvorded necorcl revealed all 
the horrors of a forlorn sixuggle against the overmastering cicirtatts and 
bid bare the stature of a human spirit marching mth open eyes towards 
death iitenicdiabte, but meeting it with courage and imshokable resolution. 
A rimpk moniunent marks the site of the disaster. 

Wreckage irom the found on the south coast of Grembndt 

whkh could only Iia\T drifted there across the Polar cap^ revived Peter- 
mannas theory of 1852 that there was a current setting towards the North 
Pole to the north of Iraiiz Joseph IaiicL It vras the incendon of the Nor¬ 
wegian Polar explorer Iridtjof Nansen (1861-1930) to exploit tins current, 
after he had first crossed Greenland and eollccccd a mass of new infor- 
rmdon about the Arctic. Instead of coming to grief in pock-icc as his 
prcdcossors had donCp he planned to use the moving ice itself as his means 
of tiaiuport, 

fmportani sdmtists and Polar experts opposed this as a ciazy niider- 
taking* but Nansen was not deterred by that and obtaitted funds ftom the 
Norwegian Podioment to build a ship strong enough to withstand the 
icc-piKsure, 

On June A4th, 189], Nansot set out in the Ffofft (Onward), whose bull 
was of such hardy comirucdon and so armoured with sted pbtes that it 
could be forccc^ our of die water,^ bur never crushed by the ke—and the 
sliip^s interior was so butirHscd with beams and props lltat a carpenter 
compared it with a spide/s web. He made for the Jeanette Drift* and on 
September 20th in bdtude 77^ 44^ allowed the ice to close in on hini- 
Floes and blocks feet thick crowded in cm the ship, and piled up into 
verkabte towers of icc^ crackings thundering, grating and groaning^ but 
she held Skit and was only forced upwards. And tlicn began die slow drift 
north-westwards in crazy loops. Four seasons and yet a second winter 
passed^ the frdiH whhstood a mass^ttack by ice thirty fett lugh, but she 
did not reach the Pole. And so she was swayed, backw'oxds, fonvards* 
hither, chithcr, under Arctic fogs or nights brilliant with dustering stars, 
with nothing to greet die eyes of bet crew save snow and ice, above whidi 
often blazed magic displays of the colourful Northern Lights iUummatbig 
the sky widi their glittering violets or their criimon serpents. 

After liis secotid winter Nansen decided he must move more qinckly to 
his goaJp Leaving the FriJFfi m laritudc 84'^ under Ikt captain Sverdrupj be 
and his lieutenant Joliartscn set out to march the 300 m ilt^ separating them 
from the Pole. Their equipment consisted of three sleds, two kayaks and 
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twrot^'-cight dogs. When they ststned off on March aoch they hoped to 
cover the distance in thicty days and their sopplies were based on that 
assumption. 

In the teeth of northerly gales they pressed forward ovet had ice. Again 
and ^ain they had to carry the sleds hundreds of yards over piled-up, 
crazy floes and blocks; the way was baited by open crevasses, moraines of 
icc-hlocks, hmumcrable mounds of piled tee; didr clothes were often 
frozen to the consistency of suits of armour. On April 17th they reached 
their most nonherly point—farther north than anybody had ever gone 
before—^but they had to admit that they should have been much further 
on the way by then, before them lay a chaos of ice-blocks, but the wont 
was the realisation that the ice beneath their nonhward-movuig feet was 
drifting south—it was in vain to continue a struggle whose end cotdd be 
foretold with precision. 

So back, they turned towards Eianz Joseph Land. Thdr provisions shrank 
and shrank, one after another the dogs had to be slaughtered, until they 
again found bears and seals to hvc on. In August they came upon opciv 
water, but fog and murk foretold the imminent approach of winter. As 
soon as they reached firm land tliey built a hut of boulders, roofed it 'with 
walrus skins, went hunting and laid in provisions, and in it they spent the 
win ter. 

When the sun came out again Nansoi and Johasseii went on, fighting 
thdr way through blizzards and drifts, from floe to floe, island to island, 
tiD in the middle of June they at last emerged fiom the chaos of ice into the 
open sea. They were now able to forge ahead freely in their kayaks in spite 
of strong winds and high waves. But. when they landed on die foreshore 
of Cape Barents to spy out the land, a tcnible thing happened. Nansen 
described it as follows; 

*As we stood up there, Johansen suddenly sliotaed “Good God! There 
go the kayaks!” We rushed down like a whirlwmd, but the kayaks were 
already well out from shore and dri fting rapidly away—the ropes had 
broken I “Hold my watch!” 1 cried to Johansen as 1 threw off some of my 
dotbes so that I could swim better; J dared not shed them all. for then I 
would too easily have got cramp. The next moment I was in the water; 
but the wind was blowing off the ice and the kayaks with thdr tall tigging 
oflered a good hold and were already a long way out. The water was icy 
and it was devilish diScult to swim in one's clothes. The kayaks were still 
drifting our, often quicker than 1 could swim. Could I possibly catch up 
with them! All our hopes of survival were floating away with tliem; all 
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our bel^Higmgi were on botaid—we hadn't so much 25 a knife. It was 
hlobson's choicer to get cramp and be drowned or to reach shore again 
safe^ but witliout the kayaks. I struck out with tlie strength of desperation. 
When i got tired 1 swam on my bach and saw Jolianscn irnming tip and 
down along the watcr^s edge; he told me kcer that thi^ were the worn 
momaits of his life. What could he doi He didnV believe I could reach 
the kayaks and what good would it be if he plunged into the water too? 
When 1 turned over again our boats seemed a little neater to me; my 
spirits rose and I redoubled my exertions, but 1 could already feel my limbs 
sriflening. It couMiiV last much longer. Yee, while my exertions were 
weakening, the distance was definitely decreasing. Perhaps I could reach 
them athar oU 1 So I swani on wkh my last reserves of strejigth* At the last gasp 
I was able to reach out a hand to grasp the snow-rshoe lying at right angles 
across the stem^ 1 gripped k fast, pulled myself alongside the kayak and 
counted myself safe at lost. Bur my body was by now so cold and stiH'that 
t could not pull myself into the boot. Was it all up, even now: so near and 
yet so far from safety? I smiggled like a madman and in the end managed 
to get one leg onto the rim of the sledge which by on deck; gradually I 
succeeded in working iny way aboard. Eventually I found myself skrifig 
on deck. I could no longer fed anytliing. How could I paddle the kayaks, 
fastericdp as they were, together? Before 1 got them loose I w'os frozen 
stHf It ^vas only by paddling with might and main that I got my blood 
into ctrcnbrioii again.! steered into the svind and, in my wet wooUen shire, 
r could feel it going dean through me, a$ I shivered there with rattling 
teeth. I threw off the torpor I could feel creeping over me* and stroke by 
stroke I slowly drew nearer to the rim of the ice. Then suddenly I saw 
somctliing moving across my hows—wo auks^ We liod little enough food 
and the idea of bringing bock our supper galvanised me. I picked up my 
gun and got both birds with one round. Johansen got into a terrible state 
chinking, as he told me afterwards, somctliing frightful had happened and 
that 1 liiti gone out of iny min A At lost [ reached Ac edge of Ac ice and he 
ruAcd up and helped me out. I could scarcely stand upright. He tore my 
clothts off and dressed me m the few dry things we still had; then he spread 
my sleeping-bag ofi Ac ice* puAed tue mto if and covered me wiA a sail 
and c^^cryAing else he could lay hoiiA on. It was a long Aiie before i 
stopped shivetiug and warmA began to ebb back into my body. I fell 
asleep while Johaiiseu was pumng up die tent and preparing the two birds 
for supper; when 1 woke up tlie nical had been ready Ibr some rime and 
was warming over Ac fire. Hot soup and a decent hot meal soon got rid 
of Ac last ill-effects of my bathing-party/ 
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Kve days later, after piddlmg along die co^ in their kayaks, they ran 
into two mm in tliosc icy w^c$. They were members of the Briddi 
Jackson Expedition, which had spent the last year in expioring Franz 
Jc^ph Land* Nansen and his Bend were saved^ the cxpcdidon's supply- 
ship taking them back to VSedo in Norway. And on the very day when 
Nansen was setting foot once more on Norwegian soik far up in tlie 
tiorthem seas the Ptiwii was freed ftona her prison by mncli laborious 
sawing and blasting and some rime afterguards also reached home safe and 
sound. 


One day in t90S a man walked into tlte office of the yi>rk H-taW, 
where Gordon Bennett had once given Stanley and de Lung their assigii* 
meiits. At lca$t 577 Polar expeditions had gone out since 1800; none had 
reached the Pole, many Iwd perished miserabJy. He wanted to luidcrukc 
the 578th-—after all, if it succeeded, the results would outtvdgh those of all 
the others put together, 

Robert Edwin Peary (1856-1920) liad for twenty-five years beeji 
advocating new methods of Polar exploiaiion. Most Polar expedidons 
came to grief through cold and starvatiaii. All right, who managed to live 
in the Atctici The Eskimos, of course. So an Arctic cxploter must live as 
they do. 

Peary, whose life s aim was to reach the Pole, had succeeded in doing 
Just that. Not Duly could he live like an Eskimo, but he had uken his wife 
with him into the £ir north and there, in latitude 77*^ North, where never 
a white man or woman, bad come into this world, hU daughter was bom. 

Peary liad already carried through four important c 3 ^cditioni; be liad 
crossed Greenland several times and so confinned its island status; he had 
tried eight times to reach the Pole, and cwtcc, as the result of his medcuious 
preparations, in 1902 and ipo6, had penetrated the Polar Sea with his dog 
slttJs to points not for from the Pok before having to capitulate to the ice¬ 
pack. 

Nobody was bcncr fitted to teach the Pole than this (earless, energetic. 
Careful planner. Once again.—and his quest of the Pole now found Ifim 
more than fifty yeats old—he liad made the most careful preparatiotu; for 
him it w*as now or never. But, for all liis merits and qualificariotu, otic 
important item was missing—the necessary capital. 

This was the moment once again to enlist the aid of William Rcick, the 
HtraliTs financial manager, who had always been sympathetk, in making 
the new expedition practicable. 
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Peary asked foi an inljervicw. 

*SocTy» but Mr* Reirk has left tis- Hts with the Neu^ York Times 
now/ 

It was an answer for which this man who was more at home in the 
Actiic than in an editor's office was not prepared. ‘Well, €2si I speak to 
Mr. Lincoln/ Charles M. Lincohi, one of the paper's other editors^ had 
previomly attended negotiations with Pcaiy*. ‘Sorn% Mr. lincoln im't 
with ui cither. HeV gone to the Tims^ too/ 

This was a sedous blow to Peary s hopes. *Wcl!* with whom can I 
speak/ he cnqtiked. *Is tlw boss in/ 

An editor Peary had never seen appeared and listened amiably, w'hile 
Pcaiy explained that he had collected almost sufficient funds for an 
expedition and was now offiniiig the sole jonmalistic rights co the Herald^ 
as he had done before. Bnc the editor took the view that readers had 
gradually grown tired of reports in which nobody guitc got to the Pole, 
afid showed Peary out politely. This time/ lie said, Vt wxin*i insist on 
exclusive rights. And if you do reach the Pole wx shall no doubt get the 
news through the normal ctimneb. TJtanks a lor, Commander.^ 

Deeply disappointedt Peary kft the office racking liis brains w'hcre to 
fijid the money. With a heavy heart he went to the Times. Perhaps his old 
acquaintance, Rdek, would .. .? 

On the seventh floor of the Titm skyscraper he met with a very diHmmt 
receprion. Very soon Peary was in conclave with the people who counted; 
inside an hour the ctmmci was signed. Peary got S^tOoo in return for the 
sole rights of publicadon; the paper also undertook to market anything 
Peary might write oftcrw'ards, on a roj'olty basis. 

On July 6thf I90&i Peary sailed hrom New York in the wdU-proven 
steamship Ro^sepek and disappeared into the northern sdcnccs. A few 
letters came back from Ncwfoiuidtind and Labrador, then no more news 
while Peary drove on fxom die north of Greenland towards the Pole, 
along a chain of supply dumps he had laid, travelling by the light of a 
briUianr moon. 

TTicn a very diffiircnt kind of report arrived. On Scpnimbcr ist, 1909, a 
coble riom Shedond reached tlie Central Telegraph Office in New York. 
It read: 'Here cm board is the Anicricin explorer Dr. Cook+ who reached 
the North Pole on April 2isc, 1908, W'liilc on a North Polar expeditioru 
Cook arrived in May 1909 at Upemivik from Cape North. Tlie Eskimos 
Confirm the truth of Cookes joumey/ The tcle^^m was signed Knud 
Rasmussen^ Inspector of North Greenland, die tide of a high Danish 
offidaL 
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Dr. lirdcrick A. Cook of Brooklyn was a £uHy obscure man; all tliat 
was known about Kim was that he liad been along on two of Peary s 
expecUdons m and 1902, as well as on a Belgian Polar attempt, as 
doCTor. This news was doubly uuw'dcomc to the Neof Ybrfc ItnsfSt for the 
HrraU had previously paid £25,000 for die exclusive rights of Cook’s 
reports, and they were thus ^ced with tlic diffii^uK business of laboriously 
collecting the news from secondhand sources. 

Cook’s report that he had only taken thirty^vc days firom Cape 
Columbus to the Pole, wlicrc be liaj discovered firm land and explored 
30^000 square miles of an unknown region, was received with some sus^ 
pidon. The whole world was in a ferment, but the Am^ican Admiral 
G. W, MclviUe—die man who bad once taken part in die voyage of the 
unlucky Jfaintte —stated that there was no smooth ice so far north, the 
uiaicb would have had to take place in total darkness and the wliole story 
was a fraud. On die other hand, when Cook arrived in Copenhagen on 
September 4th, he was received with hysterical enthusiasm and given an 
audience by the King and by the scienci^ faeulcy. But a London Journa¬ 
list, Philip C^bs of the Daily Chmudct asked su(^ exacting questions that 
COok b^amc a Ihdc tmccroitt and answered that he had been accom¬ 
panied on the last part of his journey only by Eskimos un versed in the 
sciences and that he lud not yet got Iiis records with liim. 

Almost immediately, on the night of September <kb, Rdek rushed into 
the office of the Chief Editor of the Times waving a slimt of paper. It was 
a cypher telegram bearing the message ‘Got OP/, (the old Pole)—mean¬ 
ing that Peary had reached the Pole. 

In a trice the editorial offices became an ant-hill of activity. Reports and 
data about Peary were collated, two telegrams came fi;om him in Labrador, 
a coTTCSpondcnt was sent to Copenliageu to interview Cook, whose reply 
was: Two records arc better ilian one.’ Thai, on September yth, the 
Tintes felt itself in a position to publish its most sensational issue; three 
columns on the fi^ont p^o carried the *Got the Pole' story and five 
inside pages were devoted to the tepott of the discovery, to which it, of 
all the world's papers, had the c.'tclusive dghis. 

This predpitated a newspaper war without parallel. Who had really got 
to the Pole; and who had been the first to discover itt Peary cabled: 
‘Cook's story should not be taken too seriously. Tlie Eskimos who accom¬ 
panied him say he went no distance north and not out of sight of land. 
Tribe confirms/ 

The Tjiner published a detailed account fiom Peary himself) which told 
how he started out on March 1st with his sledges after the most easeful 
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prcparadons and made excellent progress by a series of rdays in a Tempera¬ 
ture of EkIow, On April and in latiuidc 87^ 47'^ lie separated Bom tbe 
mam body and^ accompanied only by his black servant, four Eskunos and 
five sleds with the forty best dogs, made a dash for the Pole, Every ten 
hours they baited to rest^ drink tea, and eat something: tlicn they went olf 
again. 

'The weatlicr was overcast, and there was die aauic grey and shadowiest 
light as on the march after Marvin had turned back. The sky was a colour¬ 
less pall gradually deepening to almost black at the horiaont and the ice 
was a ghastly and clialky white, like that of the Grecnlmd ictxap—just die 
colouo which an imaginative artist would paint as a Polar ice scape. How 
diffimmt it seemed from the glirrering fields, canopied with blue and lit 
by the siui and full moon^ over which we had been travelling for die last 
four days. 

*Thc going was even better than before. There was hardly any snow on 
the hard granular surface of the old floes^ and the sapphire blue blew were 
larger than ever. The temperature had risen to minui 15®, which* reducing 
the feiedou of the sledges, gave the dogs the appearance of having caught 
the high spirits of the party. Some of them even tossed their heads and 
barked and yelped as they travelled." 

On April 6th they camped at a point in ladtitde 89® 57"". 

^ Yet with the Pole actually m sight I was too weary to take the last few 
steps. The accumulated weariness of all those days and nights of forced 
niarclics and uisuliicieiit sleep, constant peril and anxiety, seemed to roU 
across me all at once, I was actually too othausted to reah^ at the moment 
that my life 1 purpose had bcoi achievecL* 

A little bter he wrote: 

"The Pole at lasn The pnic of three cetiturfcs. My dream and goal for 
twenty' years. Miitc at last! 1 camiot bring ntysclf to realise it. li sccjiti all 
so simple and commonplace." 

After covering die last lap to the Pole, Peary remained thirty hours on 
the ice-cap and crossed it from side to side; soundings in a deqj crevasse 
proved tliat the Pole was not on a laud-mass at all* faut on a tn:nuaidously 
deep frozen basin of the sea. 

^Nearly everything In the circuiiistaiiccs whkh then suitoimdcd us 
seemed roo strange to be thorotighly realised, but one of the itrangest of 
those drcumstanccs seemed to me 10 be the fiict that, in a tuaidi of otily a 
few hours, I had passed from the Tvcrfem 10 the eastern Iicmisphere and 
had verified my position at the summit of the world, k was bard to realko 
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that, on the first miles of this briof march, we had been traveiling due 
norths while, on the last few miles of the same inarch^ we had been travcl- 
ling south, although we had all the time hem travelling precisely in the 
some directioru . -, 

‘East, west and north had disappeared for us. Only one direction re¬ 
mained and that was south. Eycij breeze tvhich could possibly blow upon 
no matter from what point of the hodioii, must be a south wind. 
Where we %vcrcp one day and one night constituted a year, a hundred such 
days and nights constituted a a!ntu^)^. Had we stood In that spot during 
die six months of the Arctic winter night, we should have seen every star 
of die nordiem hemisphtre eiiclmg the sty at the same distance from die 
honzoJij with Polaris (the North Star) pnietkally in the zenkhJ 

It was not enough that Peary had reached the Pole—he still liad to con¬ 
vince everybody that he had been die first to get dicn:, Tlie conixovcrsy 
about Cook and Peary ragc^l furiously, but in the end a sdmtiRc com- 
mission, after carefirlly checking liis iubmis^ion, decided that Peary had 
withouc any diadow of doubt becti to die Pole, whereas the University of 
Copenhagen, once ir had studied die niatcnai somew^hat Jicticamly pro¬ 
duced by Cook, declared it to be (questionable and that it left in doubt 
whether Cook liad really reached die Pole at all. After that Cook's coui^ 
took a swift do^vnllill turtle A reporter discovered that Cook had been the 
first mail to cluiib Mount McKinley in the Rockies; a second repofter 
was more adrok and W’as able to prove tliat this wa$ a pure invention of 
Cookes. In the end the man who had momauarily enjoyed the fame 
of having discovered die North Pole found his way into prison for 
embezzlement. 

In the course of time the North Pole and its surroundings have become 
as familiar as any ocher part of the world. It has been approached by 
exploratory' expeditions, with ships, kebreakcfs, airships, aeroplanes and 
even submarines; it has hcoi ringed round by niunerous weather-stations- 
The depth of its waters* die Immidity of the air, die strauftcation of its bed 
have all been mcasurccL Totiay, when the trans-PoUr route is already 
among those flown by hiteruatlonal services, full infonmtion is available 
about die di^Tsions bm%xen laud and w^tcr in die Polar regions, about the 
temperature at which ice forms* die direction of the gladal drifts, the 
climatic and biological conditions, diauks to die painstaldng efforts of 
innumerable sdentists. 

Against iKis background, the sufterings of the early Polar cxpiorers* 
who paved the way for all that has happened tince, have gradually been 
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forgtmcn. Modem tccbnica! methods have almost obliterated all appreda- 
tioti of the bitter fight they used to liavc to wage against the crudty of 
nature. In addition, nature lietsclf, as modem man finds her, has gready 
changed; she is less harsh and cold than she was in the days of Franhlin and 
dc Long. Recent measurements show clearly that the Polar regions arc 
growing wamicr. Tlw surface area of Sibciiati Russia which was in the old 
days permanently ice-bound has retreated more than thirty miles since 
1850. Labrador and Canada enjoy warmer wcaihcr, as is proved by the 
many tj'pcs of birds which have migrated there during the last thirty 
years; many, too, have migrau^ from the continent of Europe north¬ 
wards to Gosenland, Iceland and the Faroe Islands. And the Intcmatioital 
Ice-Patrol, which was inaugurated after the 7 j/*jnic disaster in 1 ^ 13 , has 
confirmed that ttic danger ftoni ice^bergs is steadily on the wane. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SIXTH CONTINENT 


M ankind, when asked how many conthtctits there arc, has 
almost always given the wrong answer. At various times it was 
tlircc, four, or five: and even to-day there is no general 
realisation that the South Polar Contment, Antarctica, is at least 
as large as Europe and a good deal higger than Australia; that it 
commands valuable niineral resources and contains the greatest expanse 
of high tablcLind in the world, larger than die plateaux of the Andes 
or Greenland. In fact only the Tibetan plateau ts in any way conipamhle 
in size. 

Men's thoughts have been occupied for thousands of years with the idea 
of a great southern contiiicut, Tljcrc were fabulous rutnouis of its rioting 
flora and its exotic fauna—nor was this a foolish fairy-tale, for it is dcfmircly 
knovMt diat in the world’s early days the climate ruling in the South (and 
also Nortli) Polar region was sub-tropical and the area was rich in plants 

and diicklv covered in forests. 

* 

In historical tioics, however, there has been nothiug there but snow and 
ice; the approaches ro this remote, lonely condiicnt arc guarded by an 
ocean whose fierce, icy hurricanes and driving fogs lash its waves to 
greater heights than have been encountered in any other seas. That hitdli- 
gent, geziijd student of nature. Aristotle, dghily guessed that the Antarctic 
was a world of ice and pcedicicd diar, if and when men penetrated into the 
far south, they svould find landscapes and temperatures siniiJar to those 
found in tlic extreme north. 

Aristotle was far aliead of his times. Three hundred years larcr, in 4J 
1I.C., Pompoiiius Mela sttlJ believed in a habitable condiimt, whose 
in habitants he called ’the Antipodes'; a dicory was developed and actually 
adopted by Ptoleinaeus tliat there was such a great land-mass in the south 
and that it served to maintain the balance of the world, (n the early Middle 
Ages, when it was thought diat we hved on a flat planet, this idea was for¬ 
gotten, Bui it was kept alive among Arab scientists, w'ho were tlie heirs of 
classic science and culture, atid after the Crusades it was passed hack hy 
them to w'csicru Clirisdan civilisation. So the maps of the late Middle Ages 
again sliowcd a great area of land to the south, 'Terra Australia I ncognita ' 
or 'Brasilia Inferior', 
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Ai first the southern coiiciiient was made to cut off the Indhm Ocean 
at the bortjon4 cumirig it into an inhutd sea. After Vasco da Ganta s voyage 
it disappeared from its position there suid wandered further south in the 
form of a greae lump of land which shrank and shrank in direct proportion 
to the failure to discover tUJ after Cook*s voyage it vanished altogcthct. 

But Cook at the same moment brought to a close a long era of in- 
aocurare geographical presentation ^d opened a new chapter in geo¬ 
graphical research. January i&th, 1773* die day on which he was the first 
to cross the Sourh Polat Circle, in fog and raging seas, and constantly 
threatened by the huge icebergs which bore do^Ti upon him^ is the date 
when Antarctic c?cplorarion began; though Cook himself did not believe 
it possible to can)' through such a venture. He attributed the cidstmcc of 
the terrific ice-mafies he eucoiuitcrcd everywhere to the presence of a Lmd- 
tnass lying ctitipely within the Polar Circle and utterly inaccessible^ He 
wrote of die 'indcsertbahly horrid aspect" of thh region* which nature liad 
Condemned uever to feel the sun^s warm rays; and he was convinced thati 
in face of such fearful dangers, no one w*ould ever venture further south 
than he himself 

Indeed, for a very long time* rxo explorer appeared prepared to visk and 
examine that deserted region of icc» Only tvl^crs and s^caldiuntcrs were 
encouraged by Cook's reports to press on furtlicr southivatds, and in the 
rich grounds off South Georgia found rich rcivards for their courage^ At 
die same time they discovci^ fresh clusters of islands outdde die Pobr 
Circle* while the first islands to he found inside it were discovered by the 
Russian naval officer, Fabian Gottlieb von Bdlingliaiificn, when the 
Tsar sent liim out on a voyage oi exploration^ Later 1 whalt- 4 itimers like 
Wcddelf Bheoe, Kemp and BalJmy dresv nearer 10 the Polar continent 
and for die first time sighted its coasts. 

Their successes were the inspiration of ftirther scientific cxpcdiricKiii, In 
1840 Charles Wilkes, an Amcncin, sailed some 1*350 miks along die 
coast of the land which now bears his name, in search of the South 
Magnetic Pale; in die same year die French sailor Jules Dumont D'Urvihe. 
second only to Cook among explorers of die South Seas, dLSCOvered a 
stretch of land forming pan of the Antarctic continent, to whkli he gave 
the name Adclie Land in honour of his wife. And in the same year two 
ships set out from Engbiid. which were destined to reveal during their 
desperate voyage some of the most important secrets of the sixdi 
continent. 

After the German sdentist Gauss liaJ published his pioneering work on 
the earth's magnetism and dicii were engaged on producing die most 
u 
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prcdse magnetic maps possible, specially designed for use with eom- 
passeSp It irtaliseJ dint the lack of kiiowlcdge about conditions in die 
most southerly sea areas was a very inconvaiicnt lacuna. Alexander von 
Humboldt addressed a mcuiotandum to die Royal Sodety in London and 
so strongly advocated the nccessiiy for Soudi Polar exploration that ihc 
committee set plans actively in modon for such an undenating. They 
succeeded in impressing the govemmentp which provided funds for an 
expedition* and pLced it in the charge of the successful discoverer of the 
North Magnetic Pole^ James Clarke Ross- 

Two ships* whose names were to be immemoiiaUy engraved on the 
pages of Pokr research were placed at Ross s disposal^ each with a crew 
of sbety^-four, coiuirandcd by Captain Groiier* Tlicy were the ex-war- 
ships and Tenor (340 and 370 n^btered tons, respectively)* winch 
were laier to disappear in the v.'a$tes oi the far nortb with the ill-fated 
Franklin expedition. 

The ships reached Hobart in August 1S4O1 and there Ross met Sir John 
Franklin^ who was ai that rime governor of Tasmania, and of course^ well 
knosvn to Hm as a Polar authority. What he had to tdl came as a bitter dit- 
appointment to Ross. The nevvs of d:ie recent succcscs achieved by Wilkes 
and d'Urville left him with a strong hnpresdon that die gta^ had been 
mown under Hi very feet. 

He had arrived too late, Wliat should lie do? lu a fury, he jetsisoiied all 
the plans he had kJd. He certainly did not propose to go home again* but 
he decided to sail south oti an entirely different course, roughly along 
longitude 170® East; quite unaware that by so doing he was paving the 
way to a great petsonoJ triumpli and, stiU later, to the successful discovery 
of the South Pole. 

The ships left Hobart on November 12th and sailed towards the ice. 
They fought their way through heavy December gales towards titc Polar 
Circle, crossed it on New Year s Day and found themselves face to face 
\Yith the impenetrable masses of the pack-ice- During the first days of 
January, Ross tried to steer hia two unhandy craft into this complicated 
w'ildcmess of icebergs ami floes at the limits of the world- Tltc sliip were 
enclosed in ice for many days, but dicy still pressed on, into and through 
it, without any idea where they ’were being led^ on a voyage which in the 
consensus of the opinions of all previous Polar explorers meant certain 
destruction. 

After four days, during w'Heh inquisirivc penguins accompanied them^ 
they enjoyed a very comforting surprise of the first magnitude; irt the face 
of all expcctaiioa, the pack>-{£e ended—it W‘as only a belt, about loO miles 
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deep at this pokic—aiid before diem lay the open sea^ Thdr hopes of 
reaching the South Magnetic Pole in a sliort time now ran hi oh. 

At two o'clock in the night ofjanmry 12th (the sun does not sink below 
the horizon at that tune of year) the sailors, to tlidr great aitonishmenCp 
sighted a chain of liigh snow-moimtains, Ross named them the Admiralty 
Range and promptly took possession of this new land^ never before seen 
by huDian cycx, in the name of the young Queen of JEngland, christenitig 
it South Victoria Land. Thick paefc-kc and strong seas forbade a landing 
on the niajuLmd, so Ross, who thus became the first man to set foot on 
the Soutli Polar Continent, held tlic symbolk occuparion-ccreinony on a 
sQiall island ( Possession Island^). After brief celebrations the party hastily 
quitted the isicti which stank pungendy of guano and whose penguin 
population defciided it fiercely widi their sharp beaks. 

During the succeeding days, with the sighting of new iskndi and coasts, 
it became mexearingly cleat that Ross had discovered, in in true extent and 
stgnificance, the continent at whose existence Cook had hintetL Ross was 
thus ordained to reveals by his exploration of the sea which bears his name, 
the very sector of the Antarctic from which it later proved possible to 
reach die Pole itself. 

On January 27th they made another, but by no means thdr last, sensa¬ 
tional discovery. Above a great mountain range which they were 
approaching they saw rising a I3.ooofoot cone which was emitting smoke 
and flames. It was an active volcano^ Ross described as unforgctable the 
sight of flames Icapuig &om the summit, and the cloud <jf smoke, shot 
through with red teflecuom. that hung above it, in the midst of the end¬ 
less white waste of snow. Close to this fiery peak they found a smaller 
volcano, this time an extinct onc^ The two mountaijis were tiamcd 
'Erebus^ and ^Terror after the ships, and die island on which they stood^ 
Ross Island, 

The voyage continued satisfactorily till suddenly confronted ^vith a new 
kind of obstacle to progress. An intriguing, low wfiitc line, which seem-* 
ingly had no end, grew steadily higher as tliey drew near to it. and finally 
revealed tcsclf as a smooth, sheer ke wall about 200 feet high; a wall which, 
although be sailed along it for a hundred miles searching fot a crack in it, 
never oflered the slightest sign of a cranny £0 breach k So, with die 
$outhcm summer dravimg to its close, he was finely compelled to quit 
tile Ross Barrier, whose sur&cc is now known to be the size of France and 
to have an area of some 200,000 square miles, and sail back to Tasmania, 

Ac the end of November 1841, as soon as the Polar winter was over. 
Row put out to sea agdn to find the end of the ice wall But the wild 
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Amarciic gales liclci tlie ships up, the fogs were denser than cver^ and by 
January iSth^ when it had proved impossibie to work a way through the 
belt of pack^iccp a hovvling north-westerly hurricacLj: came sercatning 
down upon the ships through the floes. 

‘All our hawsers breaking in succcssiont we made sail on the ships and 
kept company during the thick fog by fuing guns, and* by means of the 
usual Signals: under ihe shelter of a berg of nearly a mile in diameter* we 
dodged about during the whole day, waiting for dear weather, that we 
might select the best leads through the dispersing pack; but at 9 p.m. the 
wind suddenly freshened to a violent gale &om die northward, compelling 
us to reduce our saib to a close reefed inain-tQ|wail and storm stay^ik: 
the quickly rising to a fearful heighti breaking over the loftiest bergs, 
we were unable any longer to hold our ground* bm wore driven into rhe 
heavy pack under our lee. Soon after midnight otir ships ivere involved in 
an ocean of roiliug fragmemts of ice* liard as floariiig rocks of gnmke, 
which were dashed against them by the waves with so much violence that 
their niasEs quivered as if they would fall at every successive blow; and rhe 
destruction of die sliips seemed inevitable from the Ttemendous shocks 
they received* By backing and filling die sails, we endeavoured to avoid 
collision with the brger masses^ but this was not always possible; in the 
early part of the storm, the ruddet of the Erebus was so much damaged 
as to be no longer of any use; and about the same time I w^as informed by 
signal that the Tern^rV vros completely dcsiroyed, and nearly tom away 
from the stem-post/ 

For forty-eight hours the tempest blew die ships helplessly around 
among the heavy masses of ice, senduig them craslting into the floes* 
cliasing broken bits of lee-bergs into one another and hurling thundering 
sheets of water over everything. The sailors could only cling to wliatcver 
was handy. 

^Wtf ail watched widi breathless anxiety the c fleet of each succeednig 
collision, and die vibrations of the tottering masts, expecting every 
nmment to sec them give way without our leasing die poiver to mala: an 
effort to 52 VC them.^ 

Darkness fell, a heavy bUmrd began and did not let up rill midnight^ 
VwIksx the wind changed and began gradually to moderate, 

*Aldiough the shocks our ships sdll sustained were such th.il must have 
destroyed any ordinar)' vessel in less than five miniiics, yet they were feeble 
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compared with rliosc to which we had been exposed, aiid our minds be> 
came luocc at ease for their ultimate saiety/ 

Whai the sea had gone down, the necessary repaiis took days; the 
TVffpr had to have a new rudder. Then Ross reiicw'cd the battle widi the 
pack-icc. When, on Februarj'' and, lie finally succeeded in breaking 
through, he had spent fifty-six perilous days in the attempt. Three weeks 
later he righted the great barrier, along which he again sailed, but foiled to 
reach its eostcni end on account of impenetrable ice, which in the end 
prevented his nuking further headway. He was only able to establish tlut 
the easteni sectois of this huge ice wall were not so high as those he bad 
observed elsewhere. In btiiude 79^ 10' he lud to turn back; and this was 
his furthest point south in either voyage. 

On the return voyage, too, he was pursued by bad weather; but on 
emerging from the Folat Circle he had every reason to hope that he had 
encountered the last of the gorgeous-looking but moostrous icc-bergs. Edis 
most perilous adventure was, liowcvcr, still to come. 

At noon on March izth, a foggy day, the wind fresheued suddenly and 
violent squalls of snow set in. The sails of the Erebus had Just been reefed 
w'licn, without watoiiig and with terrible smidctiness, a gigantic monster of 
an jcc 4 icrg loomed up close to lier, Ross tried hard to miss it by nimming 
sail to leeward, hut in tlic same instant the Tempf bore down on him under 
full sail. This is his dcscrtpiion of the results; 

'We instantly hove all aback to dimilitsli the violence of tiie shock; but 
the concussion when she struck us was such as to throw almost every one 
ofi his feet; our bowsprit, topmast, and other smaller spars, were carried 
away: and the ships hangiiie together, ctitanglcd by didr rigging, and 
dashing against each other with fearful violence, were falling down upon 
die svcaiher face of the lofty berg under our lee, against wliicli the waves 
were breaking and toaming to n ear the summit of its perpendicular cliffs. 
Sometimes she rose high above us, almost exposing her keel to view, and 
again descended as we in our turn rose to the top of the wave, tlireatening 
to bury her beneath us, whilst die crashing of die breaking upperworks 
and boats increased the horror of die scene. IVovidcntiaUy they gradually 
forged past each otlier. and separated before we drifted doutt amongst the 
foaming breakers, and wx had the grarificaiion of seeing her dear the end 
of the berg, and of feeling chat she was safe. But die left us completely dis¬ 
abled; the wreck of the spars so cnemubered die lower yards, that we were 
unable to make sail, so as to get headway on the ship; nor had we room to 
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\vc4t roimd, being by diis tituc so close to the berg that the waves, when 
tlicy struck against it, threw back their sprays into the ship.* 

Ross committed himself to a brcak-ncck manoeuvre—backing, Tb's 
was a dangcroits thing to do, for the masts of the sailing ships were built 
and made fast so as to widistand very lirde pressure from in front. The 
ship roDcd heavily, her yards kept on scraping against the berg, but: 

'No sooner was the order given, than the daring spirit of the Brirish 
seaman manifested itself—the ttieu ran up with the rigging with as much 
alacrity as on any ordinary occasion; and although more than once driven 
off the yard, they after a short time succeeded in loosing the sail. Amidst 
the roar of the wind and sea, it was dilhcult both to hear and to cKcute 
the orders that were given, so that it was tlirct <jiiarteis of an hour before 
we could get the yactb braced bye, and the niaintack liauled on board sharp 
aback—an expedient that perhaps had never before been resorted to by 
scameti in such weather: but it had the desired cfEart; ihc ship gathered 
stem-way, plunging her stem into the sea, washing away the gig and 
quarter boats, and with her lower yaxdHamis scraping the nigged face of 
ilie berg, we in a few minutes reached its western tcmu naT>r > n ; the "under 
tow”, as it is called, or the reaction of tlic water ftom its vertical cliffs, 
alone preventing us being driven to atoms agamst it. No sooner had we 
cleared it, tlian anotlicr was seen directly astern of us, against wliich we 
were running; and tlic difficulty now was to get the ship*i head tumctl 
round and pointed fiirly through between the two bergs, the breadth of 
the intervening space not cacceeding tiiiec dines her own breadth; this, 
however, we happily accompUslied; and in a fenv minutes after getdng 
before the wind, she dashed through the narrow channel, between two 
perpendicular walls of ice, and the foaming breakers which stretched across 
it, and the next moment we were in smooth svatcr under its lee/ 

However, it proved possible to get the ship into some kind of order 
again during the next few days. At the beginning of April, after 170 days 
at sea, Ross made port in the Falkland Islands, bi the course of the follow¬ 
ing PoW summer he attemped a third voyage, wliich began at die end oi 
December, but unfavourable ice conditions forbade any major c^loratory 
wor k. Ross returned home after an absence of nearly four years, to itedve 
an eiitiuisiastic welcome; he brought back widi him an immense amount 
of ftesh sdentiffe material, but die cost at which it was obtained seemed 
to act as a deterrent, for no espdition ventured into those perilous waters 
for a long time to come. Their reconnaissance was in fact not renewed till 
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George Naics {1S31-1915). m ^ course of his fejnous vo^^igc through 
the three great oceans in seardi of scientific marine data, sho visited the 
Antarctic and confirmed the esistence of a South Polar Continent. 

For 3 time it was again left to whalers^ such as the Norwegian C. A* 
harscQ, who pressed on into the South Polar Ocean to malep discoveries 
there. It was on January 24th. 1895, that the first man set foot on the main¬ 
land of the Antarctic condnent: he was a sailor serving under Captain 
Bull who wait ashore on that God-foisaken icy coast to gather stones and 
mosses—not b the course of Jiis dudes as a sailor, but because he was tti die 
first instance a natural-historian. His name was Carsten Borchgrevink 
[18(4-1934). Tliis Norwegian scientist did great sctvitxs in the cause of 
Antarctic exploration; he established the prcsenccof plant life in the regfoo, 
spending the winter of 1899 and a whole year afierwards in making 
weather observations which proved that scientific research was possible 
in the interior as well as along the coastal fringes of the South Polar 
Continenr. 

Another purely uautical expedition was that of the Beigica, commanded 
by Adrien dc Gcrlache: Amundsen took port in her voyage. The ship 
spent the winter of 1898 off the west coast of Graham Land, not of any 
set intendon, but because she was icediound. latemadona] Geographical 
Convendons in Loudon {1895) and Berlin (1&99) gave a strong impetus to 
South Polar research; scientists of ail countries uulted in the view that die 
southernmost point on eardi must be reached and the answer provided to 
the qnesdou whether they really had to deal with a continuous land-mass 
or whether the scantily explored continent would prove, on closer 
impccdon^ Co be 2 group of blandi. 

So k canie about tl^t in the £rst five years of die new centuxy five 
importanr expediriems sallied forth. One was British (R. F, Scott^e 
Ross Sea and South Victoria Land), one German {£. V, Drygayd— 
Kaiser Wilhelm S Land), one Swedish (Octo Nordenskjold—Graham 
Land and Louis Philippe Land), and one French (Jeou Charcot-^Loubet 
Land). The results were considerable, but disappoiuting in reladou to the 
heavy expenditure which launched each of these undertakings. Only Scott 
brought back information of a new hind; this resulced from the pioneering 
experimenis he made on lengthy stedge journeys through the wastes of 
snow. Although he had called on Nansen before starting south and sot^ht 
his advice, it was only practical experience and harsh reverses which taught 
the lessons of how to move about tlic Ancantic; the continual need to 
guard against tnrvasscs and ‘Sastrugis’ (hard, glassy edges and ribs of 
Slow, often hidden beneath the soft surfaco^ow'); what provisions were 
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most suitable; the nccil for Uymg supply-dumps along the route; the 
technique of cookery, catapkigp dog-mimagCTnenr and a hutidfcd other 
details ’wlijch might mean life or death in a crisis. 

After sovm months of prcparatioii^ false starts and traiumg-runs, three 
men set out on the fim great sledgiug journey hi the history qf South 
l^olar exploration on November and They were Robert Falcon Scott 
(1868-1912), one of tile most courageous and memorable discoverers of all 
time: Emest Henry Sliacklcton (1874-1922), a man hinisclf as cnthusbsttc 
as he was able to inspire enthusiasm in others, passionately devoted to die 
cause of research; and Dr. Edward A. Wilson (186R-1912), a gifted and 
vemtilc sdendst^ and also an ideal companion—a man whose services have 
almost been forgotten since Ins day, aldiough lie exerted an undoubted 
spiritual Icaderdiip during both Scott's expeditions. 

The efforts of these three famous explorers suffered one set-back after 
aiLothcr—most of the dogs died early on, probably because their food went 
bad; the men themselves sufFcrcd acutely from hunger, o^^^ng to an under¬ 
estimation of the rations required; and in the end they had to turn back on 
December 30th sulfcriiig from weakness and scurvy, Shacklcton s con¬ 
dition deteriotatiiig ou the return journey to such an extent that it became 
a race with death. Later^ when Shackleton lay on his sick bed in England^ 
after nearly dying in the Aniafctic* he was already making plans for his 
next expedition- Polar fever Iiad caught him, as the Africa fever had many 
another before liini, in its grip. 

"Indeed the stark polar lands grip the beam of the men who have lived 
on tliem in a nuuincr that can hardly be understood by the people who 
ha\T tiuvcT goc outside the pale of civilisatioa,' he wrote. The moment he 
w^as fit again, tliis unknown reserve officer^ who had already been forced 
to witlidraw from one expedition to the Pole, set about collecting funds 
for Ills own expedition, sparing no effort in his auempe to scrape the 
money togcdier. 

ShacklctonV toughness produced results, and on August yth^ 1907, he 
sailed from England in the fortj-year-old, slow, but immensely strong 
stcamsiiip Niniroil^ The slup carried, besides uicmbers of the expedition, 
icn Siberian ponies which Shackleton liad selected wdib great care. He 
hoped to be able to move ahead much more quickly by using thcim for 
they could Itaul a far heavier sledge than the polar dogs. One of them bad 
to be shot jost before the crossing of the Polar Circle^ because it w'as thrown 
onto it3 back In its box duriug a hunicaiie and it proved impossible to get 
it onto its feet again on the deck of a rolling ship, contimially awash with 
grear breakers. 
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ShaiiJcrtoii Katl intcHcicd to pitdi camp m Balloon Bay—so csdJcd 
CM$c Scott Iiatl tlicrc employed captive balloons in order to get a view 
acro^ the great ice wall—but to liis sniazcnicnt the landscape liad altered 
drastically since Scott was there- huge chunks of the wall had brokni off 
and diiftcd away in the meandme. Now nmnerons wholes were spotting 
iu the rcsultiDg bay; a change of name to match the dmigcd conditions 
seemed unavoidable^o k became the Bay of Wliolcs- But Shackleton 
rcjecied the idea of trtntmg himself to so mercurial a floor as that of the 
barricr^ce and preferred to have firm ground bmeath him: Scott was 
later to exert die san^e preference. Amundsen was the only one wbt> dared 
to pitch Ills camp on die ke of the Bay of Whales—a fact which earned 
him the discovery of the South Pole. 

Shacklcton set up his base near Gipc Royds on Ross Island and sent out 
several expeditions. One of them clunbed die ij^zoo-foot peak of Erebus^ 
although none of the three men coiiccmcd Itad al pine experience or were 
previously acquainted wkh Polar ground. A party under Professor David 
reached the South Magnede Pole, covering 1,500 miles on the double 
journey. The main attempts on the Pole itself foiled; k proved impossible 
to iay down supply dumps before the onset of the Polar night, because a 
wide stretch of water between the winter quarters and Hut Point ham¬ 
pered the movement of bden sledges, Shockletorfs descriptiop of the 
arrival of the PoUr night is a splendid example of his artistic and licer^ 
powers: 

^The sunsets at tlic begiiuiing of April were wonderful; arches of pris¬ 
matic colours, crimson and golden-tinged clouds* hu;ig hi the heavens 
nearly all day, for time was going on and soon the sitn would have deserted 
us. The days grew^ shorter and shorter, and ihc rw'iligbt longer. During 
these sunsets the western mountains stood out gloriomly and the summit 
of Erebus was wrapped in crimson when the lower slopes had faded into 
grey. To Erebus and the western mountains our eyes turned when the end 
of the long night grew near in the month of August, for the mighty peaks 
arc the flirt to catch up and tel! the talc of tiic coining glory and the last to 
drop the crimson mojitle from their higli shoulders as night drawls on. 
Tongue and pencii would sadly fail in attempting to describe the magic of 
the colouring in the days when the sun was leaving us. The very clouds at 
this rime were iridescent with rainbow'^ hucs^ The sunsets were poems^ 
The change from twibgfit into nighf* sonicrimes lit by a crescent moon^ 
\vaa extraordinarily bcaurifol, for the white diffi gave no prt of thek 
colour away, and the rucks beside them did not part with their hlacknt^ 
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so the eficct of deepenmg night ovci these contrasts was singulaily 
weird/ 

Spring began in August^ and widi it immediate preparatiems for the 
attack on the Pole. By dint of some weeks of wofk two depots were Idd 
at Hut Point and lao miles along the way thence to the Pole- The expedi^ 
tian set out on October Z9th; it consisted of Shackicton, Marslialh Wild 
and Adams# Tlic sledges were drawn by the four surviving ponies# The 
distance to the Pole was nearly 900 mileSi over totally unknown ground— 
] ,800 miles, there and back. 

Even as early as the first week of Novemberp Shacklecon had to admit 
that they were making slower progress than expected. Snowstorms delayed 
them (the worst feature of cacdi day's delay being that 38 ib, of horse feed 
wxrc censmned); hidden clefts and crervassesp into which die ponies Lepton 
breaking through, barred the way. After some days of good progress over 
smoother surface, they found dicmselv*^ on a lugh snow-fidd, through 
whose hard crust the ponjEs fell tirnc and again. On November 21st they 
had CO shoot the first to collapse fiom complete exhaustion; its flesh wjts 
added to their provisions. 

Ou November 26ih thej' passed the previous ^Farthest South\ tlic point 
Scott* Shacklcton and Wilson had reached before. ShackJeton wrote in his 
diary: 

'It falls to the lot of few men to view Lnd noi previously seen by human 
eyes, and k was with feelings of keen curiosity, not immhigled with awe, 
that we watched the new mountains rise fiom the great imlmowu thgi- by 
ahead of us. Mighty peaks they were, the eternal mows at their bases, and 
their rough-hewn forms ridng high towards tl^c sky. No man of us could 
tell 'what we would discover in our march south, what wonden might not 
be revealed ro us, atid our imaginadons would take W'mgs until a stumble 
in the mow* the sliarp pangs of hunger, or the dull ache of physical weari¬ 
ness brought back our attciitiDn to the needs of the immediate present. As 
the days wore on^ and niaunram after nioimtaiu came into view* grimly 
niajesfict die consdousiiess of our insigrtificaticc seemed to grow upon us. 
We were but tiny black specks crawling slowly and painty across the 
white pUki, and bending our puny strength to die task of wTxsting fiom 
nature secrets preserved inviolate through all the ages.* 

A few days later a second pony-^reduced to a mere skeleton—had to be 
shot; the two others were almost dour for. On Dcceuibcr tst it was the 
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lum of Shiicldctoti's favouthe pony. On the ydi Shackictoo, Adams snd 
Marshall, hauling a heavy sledge, heard a sudden shout for help &oi£i the 
rear. Wild, who was following with the pony^edge, had fallen into a 
coaecaled crevasse. Tlic sledge was stUl saHy lodged on the Up of 
the crevasse, but the pony bad disappeared for good. Wild had been 
fottuuate enough to be able to cling to the lip of the crevasse at the last 
moment. 

Progress was now nodeeahly slower, for the font mm had to drag a 
load of 1,000 lbs. This is Sbacklcton's record of December iith: 

'Our distance—three miles for the day—expresses more readily than I 
can write it the nature of the day's work. We statted at 7.40 a.m. on die 
worst surface possible, sharp-edged blue ice full of chasms aad crevasses, 
rising to bdlls and descending bto gullies; in fact, a surface chat could not 
be equalled in any polar work for difficulty in travelling. Our sledges are 
sudering greatly and it is a constant strain on us both to save the sledges 
from breaking or going down crevasses, and to save ourselves as well We 
arc a mass of bruises where we have fallen on the sharp ice. but, thank 
God, no one has even a sprain. It Itas been relay work to-day, for we could 
only take on one sledge at a time, two of us taking turns at pulling the 
sledge whilst the others steadied and held the sledge to keep it straight. 
Thus we would advance one mile, and then return oi'cr the crevasses and 
haul up the other sledge. By itpcatuig this to-day for three mila we 
marched nine miles over a surface where many times a shp meant 
death.’ 

It was in such conditions that they fought their way forward, up into 
the grim glacier w'orld, with dielr rations growing shorter and shorter. 
They suffered from snow-blindness and mountani-sickness and their hopes 
were daily diminblted of ever teaching the smooth plateau which beckoned 
to them from afar but revealed nothing but new precipices, abysses and 
ridges as they drew nearer to it. On this tjcrriblc match they discovered the 
highest glacier on eardi—the Beardmorc—but what good was tliat to 
themi It was die Pole they wanted. 

The fight became desperate as with their last remnants of sinength and 
their last crumbs of food they battled against Time and the blizzard which 
jcmamed down upon them. Often it was only the rope that saved them 
from falling to their death in the deep crevasses. Still they struggled on. 
But on January 6th the fury of the storm rose to such a pitch that they 
were unable to leave thdr tent and had to accept the bitter Imowledge that 
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tlicy coulJ not reach their goal. Alj January ydi and Sth they tcoiairrcd 
imprisoned in the tent, suffering acuedy from cramps: 

'Again all day bi our bags, suffering coiuidcrably pliysically ftoju cold 
hands and feet, and from hnngerj but more mentally, for we cannot get on 
south, and we simply Ik here shivering. Every now and then one of our 
party 5 feet go^ and the unfortiuiate beggar im to tale Iiis leg out of the 
slccpbig-bag and have hii frozen foot nur^d into life again by pkdrtg it 
inridc the shirty against the skin of his ahuost equally unfortunate neigh¬ 
bour. We must do something more to the souths even though the food is 
going, and we weaken lybig in the cold, for with ya” of frost, tlic wind 
cuts through our tliin tent, and even the drift i$ finding its way in and on 
to our bags, which are wet enough as it is. Cmnp is not uncommon every 
now and iheii^ and the drift all round the tent has made it so small that 
there b hardly room for us at all. The wind has been blowing liard all day ■ 
some of the gusts must be over seventy or eighty miles an hour. Tliis 
cvemng it seems as tliough it wTre going to ease down, and directly it 
does we shall be up and away south for a rusli, J feel tliat tliis march must 
be our limit.^ 

Wlien, at one o'clock die nc.vt morning, die hurricane began to abate, 
they go! up at once and started oil their last stage forward i half lUnningt 
half walking. At nine o’clock tliey halted at their furthest point— 3 S° 23' 
south—hoisted die Union Jack and declared the tcrritoiy Brirish. They 
looked longingly tlirough their bmoculais our across [lie broad plateau on 
which lies the Pole^—only a Htde over a tiundred miles away, but too fer 
away if they were to get back alive. Tlicn four hean-brokai men turned 
back. 

The return march involved evai worse excitiom. for rarious had now 
sunk below subsistence level; but they fought their weary w'ay back and 
readied their base. Shackleton had proved that with a little more luck 
die Pole could be reaclied: success was now only a matter of rime. His own 
failurCp so close to ti^c objective, was entirely due to unfavourable circum* 
stancs.'s—the early death of the ponies, the bli^rds and the rest. At the 
same tinie he had shown a high sense of responsibility for his companions, 
sufficient to triumph over any craving for glory. If Shackleton Jiad staned 
from the ke of the Ross Barrier, and so had in hand the 11$ miles by 
which lie fell short, he would have reached die Pole. As it w'las, die dcclsiou 
CO turn back at die vital moment, with die goal so near, required a stxaagth 
ofcliamctcr which cannot be measured tu terms of success or feiluiCp 
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Sluckletort continued to devote the whole of hb li& to Antarctic 
exploration. In 1514-17 lie was able to bad another expedition into the 
Weddell Sea and during it he discovered the Caird Coast. As he was 
setting out in. 1521 to circnmiiavigate the whoilc Polar region lie fell 
sick and died, worn out by iib restless ixal and exertions. 


"Am going south. Aiuiuidsen.’ 

Tliis svas the telegraphic message received by Robert E^con Scott, as in 
October 19:0 he and his expedition were making the final preparations 
for their dash into the Antarctic on a journey designed to reach the Pole 
quite apart fiom otlicr scientific considerations. He had selected the sixty- 
five best nidi out of S,000 enthusiastic voluntccts^ he had been able to 
equip the expedition splendidly, widi the financial help of Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Scott immediately took account of the sportsirunlike communication 
stmt by Amundsen; but he bad no means of assessing its full import. He 
could not know that the ambitious Amundsen was staking everything on 
this journey, having spent all his personal means on exploring the Arctic 
and forcijig the Nortii-Wcst Passage; he liail then raised funds from 
govctmiicnt md commercial sources in Norway and been given com¬ 
mand of Nansen's Unions Fwin for the purpose of exploring the unknown 
regions round the North Pob, in tljc hope of leaclimg tlic Pole itself. Nor 
could Scott know tliar when Peary’s successful journey to the Pob took 
aw’ay Aimmdscn's appetite for that particular fare, the Norwegian had 
laid secret plans for the conquest of the South Pob instead, had used up all 
his resources by tlie time the Frttiu reached Buenos Aires, down to the last 
penny, and that in order to avoid recriminations and disgrace he must 
bring tills last ding to a successful conclusion. 

Roald Aniundbn (1872-192^) gucc wrote tlie tigiuitcani scmencc; 
'Fonunc b like 3 lovely, much-covctcd woman; the man who really 
wants her mustnb sing serenades under her window, he tmut dhuh 
through the window and abdua her.' PortmiE siutbd on Amundsen, hut 
only because lie prepared and fortified himself so well tliat in tlic end every¬ 
thing tan smoothly and according to plan. When be was setting out die 
detail ol all his arrongenicnts in 1909, he s^Tote; ‘The men will return fiom 
their match to the South Pole ou January asth, 1912,’ That proved to be 
the predse day 00 which he, in fiitt, returned to base. 

There were three special reasons for Amundsen's success. The fint was 
die use he made of very carefully selected and trained Eskimo dogs; for 
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though the dogs pulled smallec loads than potties oouldp they were tuuch 
handier on difficult ground, they broke through the snow emst into holes 
and cctvassjes much Iras frequently, they ate less and could, in any ease* be 
kept wch^ourishcdi being carnivorous, on the flrah of other dogs which 
had died. Other spcdal factors in AniundsenV favour were a remarkable 
sdciidfic choice of equipment and supplies and secondly the masiery of 
ski-technique which the Norwegians alone possessed at that time, 

Scott liad arrived in the Ro^ Sea during January 1911 and, intending to 
follow Shacklcton^s known route to the Pole, made his base on the w^t 
coast of Ross idand. It was planned to put a small detadunent ashore on 
King Edward VII Land* but they failed to achieve a taiiding and the ship 
brought them back to Ross blandL On the way back through the Bay of 
whales they met with an unpleasant surprise in die shape of another vrasel 
sailing through those deserted wastes of ice* as they approached, they 
rccogruiEcd die famous Fram. 

They stayed some dap with the Norwegians—all of them handy indi- 
viduaJs^ well used to privadous^ who made an excellent impression—before 
bringing Scott the imwclcomc tidings. He wrote in his diary that all recent 
events seemed to pale against the aliUDSt unbelievable news diat bis men 
liad run up agaimr Amundsen in the Bay of Whalra. 

His companions wanted to start at once for tlie Pole—supply dump had 
already been laid—but common-sense triumphed over cxdtemcni and 
Scott drddtsd not to alter liis arrangements one jot. 

But an cimrely new situadoo had aasai, and the whole w^orld was 
following w*ith feverish tenrion this unique Taoc in the remote Antarctic. 
Who would get to the Pole first? Amundsen, who was only just organising 
his base, but whose route fiom the ice of the Bay of Whales was straight 
and nearly 100 miles shorter* and who could start earlier because he was 
using dogs? Or ScotT* who was hertet equipped, knew his route at first 
lundi but had to wait for the more favourable eondidons of the Polar 
spring because of his ponicsi 

On training runs during the preparation of his base, Atmmdsen found 
out that stretches of about seventy miles a day could be covcrcal in good 
weather, bur chat progress was slow indeed on foggy and windy days; 
then the Polar winter set in. Amundsen started the moment it was 
over. 

It ■was September Sdn Tlie iliennometcr during the days that foDowed 
fell to minus 5S**i several of the dogs died and finally Amundsen had to 
fum back. He had, however, made the vital discovery his party must 
be scnsihly reduced. 
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On October lotb, 1911, be was olTagatn, with only four companlcHu— 
OLif Olavson Bjaabmcl, Hdmer Haiuscii, Sverrc H. Hossel and Oscar 
Wtsdng. The weather was kind and everything went smooildy; it was not 
rill October 2md tlut they entered the danger zone and met with an 
accident, BJaaland's sledge disappearing into a deep crevasse. Luckily he 
W‘3S able to save himself; the sledge was hanging some yards down the 
rift and one of the men had to be lowered on a rope, so as to bring the 
load up to the surface literally piecemeal. Then at last it proved possible 
to retrieve the sledge iiscl£ 

They met with a few more mishaps before reaching easier ground. The 
dogs ran at full stretch; the men, on their skis, liad fistcned themselves to 
the sledges and about 400 miles were coveted in cxccllort lime. Then the 
pace slowed a litdc, while Amundsen, with great forethought, insisted on 
a careful marking of the route. Altogether they set up 150 snow-piJIais 
six feet high; to do so diey had to ha^ out of the solid ice no fesver tban 
9,000 blocks of snow. 

The weather remained good, even after Jeaving the last depot behind on 
November yih, bur a week later the easy travcUiiig ended wdih high 
inounuini rising skywards. Titc Rois Barrier over whose ice their route 
had led ended h^; now they had to scale the coast proper ofthe continent 
and gain the plateau on the other side of tlic rnoimtain range. In order to 
facilitate this Amundsen left cverytliing that could be spared behind him 
in a new dump. There were stiU 350miles to the Pole—700 tlicreand back 
—and he now cakulaicd the exact amoimt of food men and dogs would 
need and apportioned the lease of life of dve tcspcctive aiiimals. He 
reckoned that forty-two dogs would be n«ded to tcadi the plateau, 
twenty-four of whid) could be slaughtered up above; that would leave 
eighteen dogs for three sledges. Along the rest of the route they would 
probably have to kill six more, but it was essential to keep twelve for the 
return journey, which could safely be made with two sledges. 

They started up the difficult ascait on November 17th and Amundsen 
was fortunate enough to find a good approadi route into tItc great com¬ 
plex of motmtains on the very next day; a lengthy glacier tongue affording 
a much better route, however serious its difficulties, thm if it had proved 
necessary to climb the nigged, snow and ice-covered mountains ihem- 
sclvcs. 

For days the route ivent steeply upwards, hetwoen cracks and abysses, 
until at last they reached an altitude of 10,500 feet above sea level. This 
was die bad moment when the dogs bad to be slaughtered. Amundsen 
retired to his Sfait and tried to drovin the cracking of the rifles by pumping 
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the Primus Stoves dll they f oared so loudly tliat he eoiild not hear the shots. 
In spite of rlic successful mastery of the ascent, there was no rejoicing in 
camp that night There ivas an oppressive note of sacbess in the air/ wrote 
Amundsen. *Wc wcic all devoted to our tlogsJ 

The party was ded to tlie spot for some days by an icy storin and when 
they did get on tlie move again dieir progress W'as still hindered by it. The 
plateau rentamed levdp but soon became gbeier-ke again. Then began the 
most laborious stage of the niareli. Tlicy had to feel their way forwardp 
through thick fog, over ground rescmbltrig a frozen lake; at times they 
scciiu^ to be moving over empty barrels^ so hollow svai the rutging of 
their feet. Although d>ey oceasioitally broke through thin ice, tliey crossed 
tills difficult ground, which they christened ‘The Devifs Dance-^Floor, 
^vtihotir a Krious accident. 

After December and, when they reached a height of 10,800 fbcl^ tliey 
found stretching before them a level plain only occasionally broken by 
mode rate-sized crcrvasscs aitd eminently suitable for ski-ing. Nearer and 
nCiiref they moved to the Pole\ They laid ^ last supply depot on the height 
to which SKackleton had pushed forward by his di&rcnr route, at SS 25 * 
Mindful of that acluevement^ Aiiiuudscii recorded: *Emcst Shackleton s 
name will always remain w^ritten in darning letters on the lustory of the 
South Pole. I can think of no man who affords a better example of tliosc 
tjuahtics—courage and strciigili of purpt>sc—which ate able to achieve 
miracl<3.^ Tlicij, turning his thoughts to die imincdiatc future: What will 
greet out eyes at the Pole^ A great, endless plain unseen before by the eye 
of man, untrodden by his foot? Or—but surely that is the only possibility ^ 
We liavc come so quickly that diere surely can be tio doubt that wx shall 
be die first to reach the goal!‘ 

On the evening of December 14-th they were close to die Pole, and dick 
mood was almost one of 'Christmas Eve* festivky. On die morning of 
the ijdi they hurried on. At tliret in the afternoon die command to halt 
rang out. They were at the Pole. There ^vas no doubi about it^ for the 
sicdgc-leadm cliccked the rcadiug;s carefully with their uistruincnts. This 
was definitely tlie Pole* and it lay on dry Lmd, at au alritudc of 9 j500 

There followed the most joyous moment of the expedition^ as the Nor* 
w^egUrt dag was hoisted alofL 

Amundsen wrote: ‘^Affection and pride shone from five pairs of 
as the flag unfolded in the frah breeze and fluttered out over die Pole* I 
bad insisted ibat this historic act of striking the flag should be carried out 
by all of us together. The honour belonged to the whole party* not to any 
One member alonei for each man liad risked his life in this stnigglc and we 
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Iiad all stood together through chick aud thin. ThU ivas the only way I had 
of expressing my gratitude to my comnda m that deserted place. I also 
felt tbit they iiaderscood my gesture. Five raw^ frost-damaged fists gripped 
the sledgc-nmncr, hoisted the dapping flag and planted it-^he first ever 
to stand on the geographic South Pole, And so we raised our beloved flag 
and gave the name of King Haakon VTI Land to the plain in which lies the 
Pole. 

'Every man of us svho stood there will remember that moment for the 
rest of his life- But the Polar regions arc not exactly suitable for long 
ceremonies and one's next thought is; ''the shorter, the better"/ 

Amundsen reminded himself how odd was the Journey by which he had 
come therer "No one has probably ever reached a goal so cxacdy the 
opposnic to his first mtetnions. The North Polar regions—the North 
Pole itself—had been my only dream since childhood's days. And here I 
was standing at the South Pole. Was there ever such a paradoxf 

They crossed the whole ioinicdbtc Polar region from end to end and 
put up a tent on the pole itself For safety's sake Amundsen left in tt a letter 
addressed to the Norwegian king vvith a short report of his jonmey, and 
also a second letter for Scotty 

The march back to base, during which Amundsen discovered the high 
range of the Queen Maud Mountains^ prospered beyond all cxpcctationi. 
They were able to follow their old tracks for part of the way, their mark^ 
ings made it easier to find die route and the following wind speeded the 
tempo till it was at times ahnosi a gallop. They arrived in their bj^ 
Tramheim' after nirtcty-nmc daj'S of absence, to be greeted with frantic 
cndiitdasm. 

In the meantime Scott had also started out for the Pole, bur hk expedi** 
rion W2A under an unlucky star from die ^ncry beginning. Even before 
reaching the Bcardmore Glacier his motorH^metor was ditched and his 
ponies dead. In spice of all, they marched on, dragging dieir ilcdges 
themselves, fighting their way forward daily in the ftcc of fierce 
blizzards. 

At Sy'* 32' south their last cscona turned back. It had becit dedded to 
make the final dash for the Pole with a srmlJ selected parry of the greacest 
possible strength. This consisted of Scott himself; Dr. Edward Adrian 
Wibon* the sdcntbr: Captain Lawrence Oates of tie Inniskilling 
Dragoons; Henry Bowers, another officer; and Marine Sergeant £dg^r 
Evans. 

The OTSuiag drama at the worid^s Southern Pole can only be re¬ 
enacted in the economical words whidi Scott, in spiu: of the crippliiig cold 
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and all the hardship and cxhaustioii which, besd him, cntcncxl daily in his 
diary. 

‘January iith, 1912 ,1 never had such pulling; all the tune the sledge 
rasps and creaks. We have covered 6 miles, but at fearful cost to ourselves. 

. - . About 74 miles from die Pole—can we keep diis up for seven daj'St... 
None of us have ever had such hard work before. 

January 16th. The worst has happened, or ncaily the worst- We 
marched well in the moming and crn'cted 7J miles. Noon sight sliowcd us 
in latitude 89* 42^ S., and we started od^in high spirits in the afternoon, 
feeling that tomorrow would sec us at out destination. About the second 
hour of the match Bowers’ sharp eyes detected wliat he thought was a 
cann; he was uneasy about it, but argued that it must be a sasttugus. Half 
an hour later he detected a black speck ahead. Soon we knew that this 
cotild not be a natural snow feature. We marched on, found that it was a 
black flag, tied to a sledge bearer; near by the remains of a camp; sledge 
tracks going and coimog and the dear trace of dogs' paws — many dogs. 
This told us the whole story. The Norwegians have forestalled us and arc 
first at the Pole, It is a terrible disappointment and I am very sorry for my 
loyal campanions. Many thoughts came arid much discussion liave we 
had. Tomorrow we must march on to the Pole and then hasten home with 
all the speed we can compass. All the day-dreams must go; it will be a 
wtarisome return. 

‘January tyth. The Pole. Yes, but under very different circtuusuiiccs 
from those expected. We have had a horrible day — ^add to our disappoint¬ 
ment A bead wind of 4 to 5, with a temperature of —22°, and cotupanioos 
Uboumig on with cold feet and hands. We started at 7.30, none of us 
having slept much after tiie shock of our discovery, . , , The wind is 
blowing hard, and there is that curio us damp, cold feeling in the air which 
rhi 1 |< one to tile bone in no dme,.,. Great Godl This is an awTul place 
and terrible enough for us to have laboured to it without the reward of 
priority. Well, it is something to have got here, and the wind may be our 
friend tomorrow/ 

Ptom this ghastly disappointment, the like of which dtcrc is probably 
no buman parallel, the men were never abb to recover. The strength and 
energy bred of triumph was wantiug later on, at the very time they needed 
them most desperately. Their strength deterioiaicd in alarming fashion. 
The phiful radon on which they Lived-^othing was of course known in 
those days of vitamins or calories—proved deficient at die cridcai point. 
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die weatherivascxceptioQally cold and bad: as a tcmlt ice-crptalsformed, 
producing a sauddike texture of die mow, so that die exhausted men could 
often luidly keep the sledges moving. From January 24ch onwards Oates 
and Evans showed signs of developing frostbite. 

On February Tih they reached their depot at the top of the Bcardmorc 
and began the descent of the world’s greatest glacier. 

‘February 14th. There is no getting away &om the £ict that we are not 
going strong. Probably none of us: Wilson's leg sdll troubles Iiim and he 
doesn’t like to trust himself on ski; but the worst case is Evans, who is 
giving us serious anxiety.’ 

Evans, whom Scott had described as a pillar of strength, had undergone 
a terrible transfortnadon. With his intense devodon and admiradou for his 
leader, he probably found fate's cruel stroke the hardest to get over. By 
now he ivas no longer quite accountable for hts acdoos and twice lagged 
behind mcxplicahly. fiis companions, when they went out to look for 
him, found bim at last, a distraught bdng, cm his knees, his clothes dis¬ 
arranged, his gloves cast oif, Iiis h^ds frozen. He regained consciousness, 
but could not remember w'hat liad liappcncd; then he went of^into a faint. 
Somehow they managed to get him tuck to the tent. At tidf past twelve 
he died. 

'It is a terdhlc thing to lose a companion in this way, but calm icdccdon 
shows that there could not have been a better ending to the tcnible 
atudedcs of the last week. Discussion of the situation at lunch yesterday 
shows us what a desperate pass we tvere in with a sick man ou our Iiands 
at such a distance from home.' 

On March 2nd they reached die big supply dump on the baider icc. 
But here they met whh three further disasters. The oil ratioti they collected 
was far too small CO enable them to reach the next depot, seventy miles 
away; Oaccs’s feet were now frozen; and the weather took a turn for 
the worse, with the temperatures down to 40* C. below at night. The 
next morning it took them an hour and a half just to put their boots 
on. 

'March jrd. After 4J hours things so bad that w'c camped, having 
covered 4^ miles. One cannot consider this a fault of our own—certainly 
we were pulling hard th h morning—it was more than three paro suthtee 
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whicli held ns back — the wind at strongest* powerless to move the 
sledge, , , . God help us, we can’t keep up thb pullings thst b ccctaiiL 
Among ourselves we ate micudiitgJy cheerful, but what each man frds hi 
his heirT i can only guess*’ 

On March +th they covered only three miles hi a fom and a half hour 
grim battle with the sand-likt snow. Next day the positicn detedotated 
from hour to hour. Oates was at the limit of bis endurance* 

*Marcli 5th, We mean to sec the game through widi a proper spirit* 
hut it s tough work to be pulling harder than we ever pulled in om lives 
for long hours and to feel progress is so slow.' 

On March nth Scott ordered Wilson 'to hand over tlie means ofending 
our doubles to us* so that any one of us may know how to do so* Wilson 
had no choice E>etwecn doing so and our ransacking the medicine ease. 
We have JO opium tablets apiece ajid he is left with a tube of morphine. 
So for die tragical side of our story/ 

On the i+th one of Scott^s entries reads: *It must be near the cud, but a 
pretty merciful anL * * / 

*March i6th or Tyth. Lost track of dates but dunk the lost coirecL 
Tragedy all alcmg the line. At limch, the day before yesterday, poor Titm 
Oates said he couldn^t go on; but he proposed we should leave lum iu his 
sleeping-bag. That we could not do and induced hhn to come on, on the 
afternoon march. In spite of its awful natuxe for hinip he struggled on and 
we made a few miles. At night Ite was worse and we knew tlic end lud 
come. 

^Should this be found f want these facts cecorded* Oates’s last thoughts 
were of his Modicr* but inimediately before he took pride in chinking that 
Iiis regiment svould be pleased with the bold way in which he met Im 
death. We can testify^ to this bravery. He Jias home intense sul&iing foe 
weeks without complaint, and co the very last w'as able and willing to 
discuss outside subjects. He did not—would not—give up hope to the very 
end. He was a brave soul. This was tlic end. He slept through the' night 
before iistp hophig not to wake; but he woke in the niomiiig — yesterday. 
It Was blowing a blizzard. He said, *'t am Just going outside and may ht 
some rime. He went out into the blizzard and we have not seen him 
since. 
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*I mkc this oppommity of saying that wc have stuck to oitr com- 
paiuous to the last. In the ease of Edgar Evans, when absolutely otit of 
food and he by inscnsihlc^ the safety of the lemaindcT seemed to demand 
Ilia abandonment^ hut Providence mendfiiUy ncnioved him at this critical 
moment. He died a natural deaths and we did not leave him till t^vo hours 
after hts dcatli. Wc knew that poor Oates was walking to hb deaths but 
though we tried to dissuade him, w knew it was the act of a brave man 
and an English gentleman, Wc ail hope to meet the end with a similar 
spirit, and assuredly the end is not far/ 

On the iSth Scott's right foot froze. They used the bst oftlie petrol* 
only a little spirit was left with which to prepare food and some liquid to 
drink But tJiry were getting nearer and ficaicr to the next supply dump, 
a sizeable ont\ where riicy would find a plentiful measure of cvcr)Thing, 
Only one more day of normal marclimg no w and they would be $a£b, 

‘Monday tlic isjth Match. Today wc started in the usual dragging 
manner* Sledge dreadfiiUy heavy, Wc ate I5| nulcs from the depot and 
ought to get there in three daySn What progress! Wc have two days' food 
but barely a day's fiicL All our feet arc getting bad—^WiJion's best, my 
right foot w^orst, left ad right. There is no chance to nurse ofle\ feet till 
wc tan get hot food into us. Amputation is the least I can hope for noW| 
but will tlie trouble spreads That is the serioui question. Tlic wcarlicr 
JcxsnT give us a dumee—die whid from N* to N.W. and -40 tempera* 
turc today/ 

’March Got widun 11 miles of depot Monday uighti liad to lay up 
all yesterday in severe hlimrd. Today forlorn hope, Wilson and Bowers 
going to depot for fuel/ 

'Mnreh aind or ajrd. Blizzard bad as ever — -Wilson ami Bqwxts unable 
to start—tomorrow last chance — no fuel and only one or two rations 
of food Icft^ — must be near the encL Have decided it shall be natural—we 
shall march for the depot with or without effects and die in our tracks/ 

‘March 29th- Since the zrst w*c have lud a continuous gale from 
W*S,W, to S.W^L Wc hiid fbel to make two cups of tea apiece and bare 
food for two da}^ on tlic aoth. Every day we have been mdy to suft for 
OUT depot 11 miles aw*ay, but outside the door of the tent it remains a scene 
of whirling drift. T do not chink wc can hope foe any better things now. 
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Wc shall stick It out to the end, but we are gettmg weaker, of course, and 
the end cannot be far. 

‘It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 

FL Scott.’ 

It was on November latli that a search-party found the tent, snowed in 
to its apea, w'ith the three bodies in it. Scott lay in the middle with his left 
hand resting on Wilson, his dearest &icndL They found, too, diaries, notes, 
some fUms, a meteorological Journal kept up to March ijth; and one or 
two last letters in which Scott asked that their dependents might be cared 
for: bis wife and son, Wilson's wife, and £d^ Evans* widow, who was 
badly o£ 

They buried the dead and raised a great hillock of snow over their 
grave; on top they crecred rheir skis in the form of a cross. They searched 
several days for Oates’ body, but in vain. 


After discovering the South Foie, Scott’s more fortunate rival sdE 
longed to get to the North. In he attempted to repeat Nansen's drift 
on a northem course which he hoped would bring him to the Pole, but 
after Spalding two wintcis on the Siberian coast he had to give up the 
cdbit. In 1923 he iutended to fly to the Pole, but his machine was damaged 
during trials in Alaska. In 1925 he Joined the American explorer Lincoln 
Ellsworth in a second attempt, but they were forced to crasb-land 150 
miles short of the Pole and were only able to scan back again after weeks 
of tremendous elTort, In the following year Amundsen at last succeeded in. 
flying over the Pole, ag^in in EUswoith's company, in the rickety airship 
built by the ttalun Nobile. But this dme, just as he had ance forcstaHed 
Scott, anotlier was ahead of him by a short head, as will be seen later. In 
June 1928 Atfiuudscn tried to go to the rescue of Nobile, whose airship 
had come to giief on a second attempt to reach the Pole; but this act of 
comradtahip and readiiicss to help cost him his life. He perished on the 
flight from Norway to Spiizbcrgen, 


Parous ate fated to meet with ail sores of surprises about their childroi; 
but few can have experienced such an exciting shock as a pair in Win- 
chester, Virginia, whose clcven-ycar^ld son suddeuiy disappeared. The 
boy was known for his wild, advencuiDUs nature and hb parents may have 
expected almost anything but the aaual feet that their son was to turn up 
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in die Philippines in a Kiiling-boat, which he had managed in some un* 
explained way to acquire. And if they had not apprchctided him in time 
he might even have cartkd out his intention to 4ail round the world 

The name of this practical youngster was Richard E, Byrd ^om on 
October ^5thj i 38 S)* His urge to do things did not only spend icseif in 
adventure, but also drove him to an cuergetie study of mathetmtics and 
natural iiistory, for be meant to become a sailor; and so well did he pursue 
his studies that Kc got into tlic Naval Academy when he was only fifteen* 
Tlicre, as later m his ^tvicc in ilic Navy, he distingnished himself bodi by 
his practical keenness and his sdcntific interests^ After the First World War 
a new passion seised Byrd in iis grip—the passion for flying; and he was 
one of the first few to fiy across the Adantic* His energy in purs uit of 
Semite hi no way lagged behind. When he began to be preoccupied with 
Polar exploration he took up twcncy-two branches of science which have 
a bearing on it, Iti liis accomiis of his c?^pcdirions he revealed a gifi of 
expression fat beyond tivat of any other Polar explorer, and one worthy 
of a great author. 

In April 1926 hasty preparadous were under way in Spdtrbcrgoi for an 
undertdriiig wliich had attfaeted a great deal of attention: the ambtrious 
Italian Nobile wanted to be die ficsE man to fly over the Nordj Pole in an 
airship* With the experienced assistance of Amundsen and Ellssvorth* he 
was eventually to succeed in makhig die first flight over the Pole to Alaska. 

The start was dmed for May. Tixe airships die Nor^e, had not yet arrived 
when, on April 29di, an American vessel uiicxpectcdly entered die harbour 
of Kingsbay and decanted die aimicti DyTd and Floyd Sennett with a 
rickety Fokker aircraft only forty feet long and with a wing span of sixty 
feet. Byrd had learned of Nobilc^s intention; wlicn on May ydi the Nejjjc 
landed, Nobile knew to his discomfiture that be bad a competitor who had 
every intention of flying first to the Pole, 

Both parties pushed ahead with thdr preparations at top pressure- The 
luckless Andicc and two companions had perished in die attempt, made 
in 1897, to reach die Pole in a balloon: dieic diaries and photographs in a 
fit stale for processing were fomiJ on Vito near Spitzbergen thiiry'-thiec 
ycajs later. And now after an interval of decades the question of who 
would be the first to fly over die North Pole was to be decided in the next 
few days, 

Byrds first attempt ended in a snowdrift* His aircraft (the 
^vas fitted with skids, and a snow runway such as is used for ski-jumping 
was prepared to make sure of a good start. In order 10 take advantage of 
the mow at its hardest tilt flight to the Pole was timed to begin at the 
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coldest time of the night, Byrd's pronooticemcnT on the subject was that 
the Jujcfli/iw would either fly straight offinto the air or inio pieces. 

At the second attempt on May loth at five minutes to two in the 
tiioming, the tmchhie toot the ak. About five p^nL^ when Nohile and his 
compjinion were sitting at a tneal^ m Italian workman Tushed in shoullug; 
"There's die drone of an engine I ^ 

They all rushed out. Th^ Josephitic came into view and tlic whole ira^ 
pioviscd aerodrome ^vas full of excited people. TJie aircraft had to make 
two circuits before the runway was clear enough for it to touch down, 
Byrd and Bennett clmibed outp winners of the North Polar Air Stakes, 
They had been airborne for Eftcen hours and liad taken die priae off the 
very toes of the Italian with his big airship. 

That evening Byrd was celebrating his triumph with Amundsen and 
Ellsworth^ those resounding names in the story of exploradou^ when 
Amundsen laughingly enquiiedi ‘Well, Byrd, what ijcxtf 

*The South Pole," answered Byrd half serious, half in jest. The two men 
talked it over; Amundsen promised Ins full suppOFt, practical and advisory^ 
and from that moment Byrd devoted himself wliolc-heartedly to the 
project 

It took him two and a half years to make the preparations for his great 
expedition, all in the greatest secrecy. After the ourstanding debt from the 
North Pole venture had been deared off by serious efforts, ftcsli lirtancul 
problems of a much more difficult kind had to be ovoerrome* 

Byrd once wrote with cl^ractcristic huniour time science has to become 
a business-woman when she is looking for a means to a dedicated end. 
*Even Columbus travelled on a profit-sharing basis.’ The assembly of 
the equipment presented a series of hcadachesK Every detail had to be 
thought out, for the failure of a single spate parr later on could spell 
disaster. 

Byrd pur to sea in the Norwegian whaler C A. Larsm on Oaober Stli, 
1928. For his attempt 00 tlic Soutli Pole he folio wed Amundsen's advice 
exactly; he also took die very course by which his predecessor had 
reached the Antarctic. The passage Through the ictN-pack began on 
December ijthp the LorrrWt which acted as the flagdiipt towing the City. 
The mediod of fordng a way through the ice-paefc was for the Bhip to 
charge the ice under full stcamp thereby Hfting herself and breaking the ice 
beneath her. She tlien backed away, preparatory to anodicr attack The 
crew were thus heavily blocked about, and all the time they had to guard 
against the City running into the LiirTCH, which was towing, and ramming 
her from astern. Somctim« a do35CU of these nerve-racking crashes only 
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broke away a few yards of the ice, and both sliips were constantly in 
danger of bdng 6:ozeti in. 

A few weeks later, after the most strenuous efforts, they leachcd die 
open W'ater of the Ross Sea. There the captain of the Lafs^n, intent on 
whaling, left the Byrd Expedition for fourteen months. 

Tlicy came to die Ross Barrier next day. It was now ejaenrial to reckon 
with the capricious perils of the ice. which ctiangcd and moved from one 
moment to the next. Great masses the size of skyscrapers broke away daily 
from the barner, compelling the sliip to stand away a mile ofBhore. A few 
wceb later, when the ship liad been laid alongside, the whole 'quay', an 
ice platform they were iiiing to uriIo.id her, broke off and shortly after¬ 
wards a second ship belonging to the expedition w'as hit by a gigantic 
block of ice just as she was arriviag. fortunately nobody was Iriilrd by 
either of these accidetits. Bytd, vfho was condnu^y consulting the boo^ 
ol his predecessors Scott, Shackleton, Mawson and Amundsen, scandied 
in vain for die site of'fraraheim’ and eventually chose a sheltered bay for 
the setdement lie proposed to build and whicli lie named 'Litde America’, 

It was January i Jth, 19-^9 before the singlc^igineid Fairchild aitcrafi 
could take the air on a reconnaissance.ftight; a new era in Pobr cxploradon 
dawned that day. Instead of die laborious struggle with dog-sledges, it was 
now possible, diougli still not without mortal peril, to photograph and 
map an area of 1,200 square miles in die course of a fesv hours. 

But reconnaissance was not only carried out from thp air; they also used 
a motor-boat. B^tJ narrowly escaped disaster when huge killer-whales 
sur&ccd close to the boat, compelling the explorers to race ashore and 
wait there till the dangerous creatures disappeared. 

At last the two vc^ls were unloaded and left Bytd and his party en¬ 
camped on the icy continent. The base, litde America, liad been com^ 
plctcd by dint of trciucndous efforts during the two short mouths of the 
Polar summcTi it consisted of rvTO main builiimgs and some huts, all inter¬ 
connected by underground passages, a radio-station and an aerodrome. 
Two more reconnaissances had been down in the meantime, on one of 
which the aitcraft crashdaiulcd and Byrd had to go out and rescue tlic 
crew — Gould and three others — from the ice-wastes in which, after a 
search, he found them. 

Even during those summer months’ die ftercc cold and thp knife-edged 
icy wind, wliidi seemed to cut clean ihiough ordinary clothes, had tnade 
life difficult aiough; now the Polar winter set in. The slightest activity, 
such as die development of the photographs taken from the aircraft, be¬ 
came a fight against innumerable difficulties, for water in a liquid state was 
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ia rare as nfctar. Water in any container which was not kept permancJiUy 
hcatcil unmeiHatdy turned to ice. 

Notwithstanding, thanks to modcni techjiical methods, it was in dicse 
ioedMund huts that Polar exploration took giant strides forward, such as 
no earlier explorer could ever have imagined in his wildest dreams. For Ire 
would have had to travel for months thiongh snosv and ice, making 
thousands of Isolated observations in order to produce a single map of die 
kind which were now being issued in endless succession; for ctror-6ree 
maps can be made from aerial photographs, once position, focal distance 
and angle of inclination are known. 

The most impoitant opexation bring prepared in Little America was 
the dight to the South Pole in the triple-eugtned Fokker aircraft Fhyii 
Benneit. It was impossible to carry sufiident petrol for the 1,700-mile 
round-trip; so it was decided afbr considerable thought to lay down a 
petrol dump at the foot of the Queen Mauds and to let the plane land and 
refuel there. 

A party set out under Gould to break a trail to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains; but Byrd emphasised that their geological researches were to take 
precedence over the flight aspects. 

When Byrd brought the supplies for the dump by air he flew* over his 
comrades, who ^vere painfully fighting thrir way over the ice yard by 
yard, and he could see then for himself the tremendous contiust between 
tlic old and the new methods of exploration. The airmen wcic stunned by 
the revrisrioD. 

On the return flight they had to force-land and this might well have 
been a disaster; they were saved by the wireless, thanks to which the 
smaller Brirchild aircraft landed next to them with the necessary fiid less 
than fotir hours later. 

On November aKth the weather was so unfivotnablc that it was at 
first impossibk to attempt the Polar flight. At 15.29 the man who lud 
been the first to fly over the North Pole started his flight to the opposice 
end of the world. 

The aircraft carried a t5,ooo-lb load. Wlule he was racing towards the 
Pole at 100 m.pJn, Byrd thought of Amundsen who, eighteen years 
earlier, Itad travelled tlic same way on the icy surf^ and had consideied 
himself lucky if he covered tw'cnty*-fivc miles in a whole day. At 20.1 j 
they flew os*er the Qiicai Maud dump. Just before the critical part of the 
flight; the crossing of the great range which guards the high Polar plateau 
witli its grim barrier. 

Amundsen’s crossing had been at 10,500 feet—would the aircraft be 
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able to get over it! Would die saddle be too liarrow, or would vicious air- 
currents pcriiaps force the Jicavily laden plane coo far downwards? 

At the last moutoit Byrd chose a route along die Uv Glacier instead of 
the Axel Heiberg Gketer, by W'hich Amundsen liad cravciled. The aircraft 
reached an altitude of 10,000 feet, but in spice of every cRbrr refused to 
climb any Eiighcr; every time it rose a litdc it dropped again in a very short 
rime. There was nothing left but to open the petrol-cock; in tsvo minutes 
ioo gallons of precious fuel had gone streaming down through thin air. 
‘Get dd of another 200 lbs A sack of provisions went hurtling overboard- 
Tlie plane spun in the grip of downward eddies. Wliile the crew expected 
at any moment to be smashed mto the ground, anotlier 240 tbs of pro¬ 
visions—enough to keep die four of them alive foe a mtwith in case of an 
emergency landing — 'Wenr ovetboard, 

Tlitssc costly sacrifices won diem a bumpy few hundred feet of height— 
but enough to make the vital difTcrciicc. Tiic plane lurched duougb a tiny 
gap between die Ruth Gadc Glacier and tlie black walls of ij,240-foot 
Mount Nansen, dealing the nearest summits by a hare 500 tecL 
That left J50 inilcs to go. At 1,14 on die moniing of November 29th, 
1929, die aircraft reached the Pole and circled round it for ten minutes, 
Byid threw out a meuiurial banner of Floyd Bennett's and thought of 
Amundsen and Scott; then with a strong wind at tlicir tad they turned for 
liDine. They tanked up at the Queen Maud dump and ciglitccn hours 
after the start the plane landed w'jdiout mishap at ‘Lirdc America*. 

Tliis triumph was followed by three other nilsMons. The geological 
research of the Queen Mauds; the completion of a pUitc-cable survey of 
the Bay of Whales; and a closer rceoimaissaucc of neW' country discovered 
to the cast, which Byrd named Marie Byrd Land after ids ivifc. hi fcbniary 
1930 they started out for home. 

Four years later Byrd engaged on liis second Soutli Polar Expedition. 
When in January 1934 two ships re-entered the Bay of Whales the whole 
lie of the land had changed completely owing to the 'calving' of the ice. 
The coastline was unrecognisable, valleys were filled up, slopes liad dis¬ 
appeared, the sea had bitten four miles further into the bay; 60 tons of the 
predous supplies they had been compelled to leave behind four years 
earlier bad simply vanished. 

They had to build a track, eight miles long, between cracks, abysses and 
tci>janu in order to manhandle 30 tons of cargo into the settlement, work¬ 
ing with fes'Cf Uh hastc^for every hour of the Polar summer counts. 

At the end of February the ships left the Bay of Whales and then the 
sufferings of a Polar winter started all over again. Byrd handed over his 
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couunattd to Di. Faviltcr in March and Uiiusdi* occupied an advanced 
post. There he achieved one of the most jncmoiahle performances in 
Polar histoc)', by spending several niondts ctidrdy alone in the utter 
solitude of the advanced Jkdling tveathex-observation station, 

A man of Byrd's tmke-up, in comporiug his own achievements wjtli 
those of Amundsen, Scotr and Shackleion, could not avoid a sense of in¬ 
feriority because he knew that the sdendfic equipment at liJs disposal was 
immeasurably superior to theirs. Looking back he wrote: 

'Now I had been to bctii poles. In prospect this had promised to be a 
satisfying achievement. And in a large sense it has been—^principally be¬ 
cause the Poles bad been die means of enabling me to enlist public support 
for the full-scale scientihe progrontme which was my teal interest. . . « 
But for me there was tittle sense of true achievemeut. Rather, when I 
finished the stockiaking, 1 was conscious of a eettoin oiodesstiess.' 

His sojourn in the advanced pose was to provide a unique achievement. 
His brave etfort was devoted to the solution of an. important scktittfic 
question; do the Poles inHucnee weather conditions on the rest of the 
earth's surface, and if so howt In risking his life to read thennometers, 
observe clouds, air cuiicnts, snow drift and wind-speeds, to service baro¬ 
graphs, wind gauges, pressure gauges and hygrometers day after day, be 
svas responsible for the crossin g of a new froimcr. So long as weather forc- 
casis depended on observations made in the central sectors of the world 
only, they could not be absolutely reliable. The fottension of diosc obser¬ 
vations to the whole of rive planet’s surface cm in time ensure the provision 
of weather maps predicting conditions for some days ahead 'with reason¬ 
able certitude. 

Ill a temperature of below zero Byrd, isobced by loo miles from 
Little America, began his vigil through the long Pobr night. The space 
he lived in was roughly twelve by nine feet. Tlic meouiog of solitary 
exinavee in the lotidinoss of the icy wastes; the problems of being left 
completely alone, such as how to avoid losing all sense of direction when 
out of doors—indeed on one occasion Byrd found himself standing hope¬ 
lessly at a loss in the white desert—how to cook without a cookery book 
(he liad forgotten to bring one); his worries about the fortunes of the 
whole expedition and its other members; the ititrospcctions of a solitary 
being, cut off fmm all human companionship—all this is to be found in 
Byrd’s masterly book rfbrur, wivich lias to be read if one is to have any 
real coniprduuision of his state of mind and body during that rime. 
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Wliile liis companiutu were making a number of rccoimaissances Inio 
the contuient, Byrd was fighting a lonely battle fer life itself. After June 
he began to suffer from severe headaches, then he gradually noticed that 
he woke up later and later. At bit he discovered tlie cause: fumes from the 
heating system were poisoning Iiim. As he continued to lose weight he 
tried desperately to escape death. He dared not raise enough heat to finish 
him off, but had to have enough warmtli to prevent his freczuig to death. 
Even in temperatures of 50 and < 5 o degrees of cold, he slept with his door 
ofxin; his breath turned to frost on his blanket, but nob&dy knew of his 
plight, because he did not want to endanger the lives of liis comrades by 
an S 05 . 

Dr. Poulicr, however, began to worry about Byrd, whose radio mes¬ 
sages were becoming more and more scrappy. The &ict was that his trans¬ 
mitter had become so defective that he was forced to use a hand 
dynamo to send messages; he was now so weak that he hardly Itad the 
strength to turn the luiidle. In reply to an enquiry of Poulter’s, Byrd 
spelled out letter by letter in dreadfully slow dmc; 'Don’t ask me to go on 
ruming. I am O.IL* That didn't sound very satisfactory to Poultcr. Since 
his special observation duties were directed to tlic sliowcrs of shooting 
stats, he conceived die idea of observations somewhat nearer to the Pole 
on a nocturnal journey. Byrd had given orders thar he was not to be 
relieved dll a month after the sunV return above the horhtoii, but Poultcr 
succeeded, after persistent pressure, in obtaining leave to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of lookiiig him up. He fought his way through to the weather 
station with two companions and arrived Just in dmc to rescue Byrd, who 
was but the shadow of his former self. They liad to niirsc the Admiral for 
two tnontbs befoie he was fit enough to be flown back to base in the air¬ 
craft on October izch; till then the four men managed to exist in that pid- 
fiiUy small space. 

On January ipdi, 1935, die ship thatwas to take them all home appeared 
in the Bay of Whales to be greeted with loud cheers, and after everything 
had been pocked they started on dicir homeward Journey, 

Byrd’s expeditions produced an incomparably greater mass of results 
dun any previous explorer had ever been in a position to assemble in the 
same time. The first jclikvcd the Polar flight, the geological exploration 
ofthe Queen Mauds and survey-workandgeological discoveries in ue wly- 
discovcied Marie Byrd Land (during svhicb Gould's expedition covert 
1,500 miles} as well as much cartographic worL Tlic second resulted in 
further discoveries, embracing die measurement of 440,000 square of 

land and sea, as well as scientific researches, sufficient to fill several volumes, 
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sH indicative that a conduuoiis coiitiiijciit cxbtcd aroiiiid die Polc^ which 
had originaUjr noxu^cd a luxuriadng flora* rimilir to that of Australia^ 
New Zealand and South America, and was now rich in coal and minmt 
deposits. 

Yet only abont a ninth of this continent which^ with its five million 
sqtiarc miles is about the size of fiuropCj was as yet known. In igj9 Byrd 
undertook yet a third expedition* duHng wliich a second base besides 
Lltdc America was set up in Marguerite Bay, on the Antarctic coast of 
the Indian Ocram In November 1940 die exploration of the Etemitj’ 
Range was begun fiom this point* and during the same cxpcditioji 
Gmlumland was explored and a tnoumaia massif* the hctglic of Mont 
Blanc, but completely surrounded by open ^^-atcr, discovered. The war 
enforced the premature abandonmciiE of the venture and die explorers 
returned to the United States at die beginning of 1941. 

During the x^'ar AdmiraJ Byrd held a Headquarters Appointment in the 
Anicrican Fleet Air Arm. When it was over he was able to devote himself 
to the pDeparation of a gigantic expcdidou which by applying every means 
of modcni invention to Polar exploration began a new chapter in its 
history. 

Betwc?en December ^mdand loth, 1946, a complete fleet left three North 
American harbours—Byrd^s flagship Momi Olyntpits^ fieightets, ice¬ 
breakers, tankers, two destroyers, rwo aircraft-^rarricrs and a sub marine — 
tw'clvc ships in all, with crews amoimting to 4^000 nicm 

On the basis of his great experience and by using every m odetn form of 
equipment Byrd had succeeded in developing an entirely new method of 
Polar exploration. TJie hardships of wintciiiig could now be avoided, for 
there were appliances which could be left at the weather stations quite un¬ 
attended to record temperature, humidity and wind dircctifms. So these 
automatic statiotis could be set up during the Polar summer and their 
statistics radioed to other weather-stations staflH by experts. Tlie other 
results of the researches undertaken during the shon summer could be 
worked ouc by using larger parties of scientists in co-operation* Where in 
the old days exhausting transport and loading work had occupied tlie 
whole summer, now aircraft fenied men and machines between dw Bay of 
Whales andlittic America in the spaceofminutes; electrically heated tents 
replaced underground diggings; radar facilitated unheard of research-work; 
and the old* clumsy tractors were repbeed by amphibians whose use had 
already bom amply proved during the war s many Unding-opexations* 

Even before Byrd's army went a^one, the aiiciafo were out on rectm- 
naissance flights. Right at the outset it was shown diat^ in spite of the finest 
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ot^aiusatim po££it>lc, the dangers of the Antarctic tiad not been entirely 
dealt with. The aircraft Mixrtin Ktitrinct lud taken off from a carrier 
operating 200 miles east of little America out in the Roosevelt Sea. After 
two hours and forty minutes the plane radioed that it l^ad run into a heavy 
blizzard, tlicn all communications ceased suddenly. 

In die howling snowstorm, above which the note of engines were no 
longer audible, the aircraft's crew heard a ecash like thunder. The machine 
had Bown straight into the jcc. Only two of the crew escaped injury, two 
were slightly and two others seriously hurt, and three were dead. Jtisr as 
the survivors were seeking protection in the wreckage, a gust bid hold of 
the aircraft and whirled it around like a playthit^, putting the radio 
out of acdoin. 

Luckily tlie storm abated next day. TJic victims of the crash collected 
provisions and a tent out of the wreckage, but found only enough to keep 
them alive for a week at the nrost. For several days fog prcvatted all 
attempts at a search, The unfortunate men eked things out from New 
Year's Day till January iichi then they were awakened by the most 
wonderful noise in the world—the sound of aircraft engines! Numerous 
aircraft belonging to the expedition had been scarduDg the endless wastes 
of ice for a week. The di&ulry for die men on the ground was to ger 
themselves noticed and this they did by the method used since ttme im- 
memoHal by all sliipwrccked niaruiers--smokc signals. They hastily rolled 
a rubber keg oiu of die wTccfc, drenched it in petrol and set it alight A 
column of black smoke rose into the sky, the aircraft swept once low over 
them, then circled several times, while those of the ice-bound party who 
were fit to do so danced for Joy. Soon afterwards a Itclicopter rescued 
diem and a liidc while bter the 'world's news-reels were showing pktutes 
ofthdr safe arrival aboard the aiccraft-cartter. 

The landing at Litdc America bc^an at the end of January 1947. They 
Jug the old sctdcmciit out of snow many feet Jeep and the provisioiis left 
there were found ic be in good, re&igerated canditiott. That deserted spot 
had been left far behind the dmes; pages out of newspapers, die print still 
clear on them, told of Hi dec s btest victories in 1941. like andent news¬ 
papers all die world over, they served a useful purpose as firc-iightiiig 
(mterial. 

The results brought back by this highly-organised undertaking were as 
iiupoilant as they were uumetous. Uic month of February ivas devoted 
to an imnicnsc operation by the aircraft, which flew over the whole 
coattnait and photographed it from the air, using a new type of triple 
camera w hich insuatancously took a colour film, a coloured ‘still' and a 
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bWk and white photograph. These piotircs enabled the geologists to 
draw definite condmions about types of rock iuid ore, from the colour 
and stratification of the rocks of which tlie mountains were composed. 
On February itith Byrd himself flew to the Pok a second timej and duritig 
the course of this expedition the whok continent circunmavigated for 

the first time. 

When it came to evakuemg the first results of these flights-^ the 
eighty-four flights they covered 900,000 square miks—^Byrd had to 
admit that all existing maps of the coast of VictorU Land and Wilkes 
Land had become utterly worthless. Thanks to the new fiiets reveakek it 
proved possible not only to complete but to redraw them completely. 

A million square miles of previously unknovvn country was surveyed from 
the air, 1,000 miles of coast-line charted, nine large new bayv twenty-^tix 
tsknds* a 9 » 500 - 4 bot 4 i]g]i plateau in Wilkes Land^ eight new inoimtain 
ranges and three great peninsulas were discovered in this way, Near die 
Knox Coast they discovered extinct volcanoes and lakes whose tempeta- 
tnre was warmer tlian tlrat of any otiicrs in the whok Antarctic. Thanks 
[O the new obsenwions, places hitherto held to be mountains were revealed 
as bays, seas as giant peaks, land as inland seas; 70,000 square miJes previ* 
ously thought to be land were identifijcd as sea- Information about the 
vanatiem of the magnetic Pole was, also colkctcd. The metcorologuts pin- 
pomted two areas where storms origmate. 

Ac the beginmiig of Marcli the huge expedition arrived home* The data 
it brought botric provided mataial for a long period ofsciaitific appraisal 
and pointed ckarly to future developments: global weather fbrecaaiiig, 
the mming and transport of invaluable ores. What will the Antarctic 
contribute to ihc future of mankind 1 Pcihaps die digging up of colossal 
erasures of die earth, comparabk with the great era of colonial cxploita- 
tioti* only with thb diflcroioc, that this time there will be no native to 
suffer from its consequence. And whar about the w^ami lakes, presum¬ 
ably fed from subterranean sources and the mowicss tracts whkh one 
Anictican airman thoi^ht he saw^ Maybe one day they wllj be die site of 
luxury hotels, or else military airfields, or perhaps, as Byrd hopedt vast 
prairies of growing com. 



CHAPTER XU 


JRRUPTION INTO THE UNIVERSE 


T he big white patches about which nothing was known have dis- 
appeared from the maps; the 200,000,000 stjuare miles ofour earths 
sui&cc are all hnowti—at least ut theory-. Actually, in spite of ail the 
voyages of exploration, in andent and modem times, there remain quite a 
fc\v stretches of land in Asia, Afiica, the Antarctic, Canada and the Yemen 
which have never yet been trodden by man's foot and where men of 
action and inquisitive mnid can still find a new field for didr activities 
to-day. 

But the great aU-compclling adventure is no longer to be found on this 
globe, which ofim no more frontiets. or barriers to be crossed The 
horizon, Utc boundary-line which ntan now longs to transcend tics not 
before Itis eyes, but above his head—above the amiospheic in the outer 
darkness of space, Man’s ima^nadon lias of course been preoccupied with 
spaciMravcl for a very long time. II G. Wells widi his imforgcttabic 77 w«c 
Machine, and otlicr novelists such as Jules Veme, Kurd Lasswiiz and, in 
more recent da^’S, a horde of WTitcrs who. blending sheer phantasy with 
sdenrifii: faa, harrow' us witli brutal pictures of horror, suQincnc to quench 
in us any desire to go ruling about in space. At the same time prophets, 
cranks, dreamers, scientists and dilertanies ate revealing the genuine 
possibilities of a thrust forward into the univeTsc. 

The greatest barrier to mans exploration of the world has alsvav3 been 
die sea, Man is a being wbo belongs on land; he liad to discover means of 
living and moving about on water. In the course of long ages he succeeded 
so well that what were once the perilous seas have yielded comparadvely 
friendly traffic lanes. After the conquest of one element, water, he had to 
team how to travel in atiothcr—thc air. But in order to realise his coura¬ 
geous dream of space-travel nun has to leam to overcome the great force 
of the earth s attracdon and he has also to command a source of propiduon 
sufficient to allow his means of transport to leave tlie earth bchincL Only 
a quarter of a century a famous mathematician put foiward the logical 
theory that the basic laws of narure made the development of such a form 
of powxr uupossible. 

On December 21st, 1932. a bitterly cold night, a few' men in the depths 
of a small piiicwood only twenty miles south of Berlin were busy with 
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4^. Europe bro^dem ia CDrn|3Jxisoii of die progress of knowledge about 

the «nb s surEioc. 


their higlily secret preparatioos. AErer a long period of planning they were 
on tlie point of trying om a new principle of propulrion—jet power. On 
a TC&t bmdi for H^uid-fuel rocket po^ver^units^ lit up by two scarchiight^i 
stood ao dghteen-iitch long alummiimi rocket combusdcit-ckimbcr, Iti 
orifice^ Bom winch to gush forth a powerful jet engendered by liquid 
oxygen and alcohol* poinriiig downwards. In a near-by observation diaoi- 
ber crammed wth a medley of pipcs^ valves, shutters and cock% nnmerom 
instruments were ready to register with great precisian what happened 
when the thtng was released. 

The last handsliakcs were over and at last the moment ibr lighdng die 
jet was at Itand. A young student called Wemher von Branu approached it 
with a twelve-foot rod, to the aid of w^hich a basin of perrol had been fixed, 
lit die petrol and then held his giant match-stkk under the jct-^io^dc of 
the rocket-propulsion unit. 

There was a great crack, a fiame shot high into the air. PLiiks^ fragments 
of aluminium, steel-parts hurtled through the air and the scarclJights went 
out; then the whole test-plant went up roaring and reeking in flames* A 
sorry heap of wreckage, of bent pieces of iroti, smouldering nibbcf and 
pulverised nieasnnng-instmmcnts was all that was Irfi: after the explosion; 
fommatcly no human beings came to any hartn. Tliat was the beginning 
of 5pac4Stravcl 

The idea of producing an object propelled in a forward direction by tlir 
release of power in its tad is as old as tune. Thousands of years ago the 
Chinese Iiad already used powdcr-rocfceti: it was in tbc twentieth cauury 
dial the notion w^as bom of substituting liquids for a fiur higher conEOit of 
energy* and so propel power^ockets into space. Wild theories could, how¬ 
ever, not be convened into sober practice until teclimcal progress begsiii to 
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provide 3 variexy of new matemk in gre^ ipiantirics; high-mcTal 
liquid ox^^gen capable of storage, and the many products of cltctricd 
precision efiginccting* There were also from the outset fuiancbl and 
organisation^ difficulties beyond the power of private individuals to deal 
with, tn the second decade of the rwenrieth century' plenty of individuals 
started cxpcrinicnting witli rockets, but in spite of aU thde enthusiastn and 
many casualtiesp the most iliac could be achieved was an occasional parml 
success and isolated contributions to the genemi development of rocket 
propukicn. Tltai pursuit %vas in the end left m very difierciit hands—width 
is die saddest and ugliest feature of the whole story^ 

The ann aments branch of tiic Genmn army W'as exploring the possi¬ 
bilities of developing secret weapons and paxticulacly interested in the 
production of powder-brockets; their ultimate aim was if possible to 
constnict a completely new kind of liquid-powdered rocket with jet 
ptopukion. In 1930 the relevant section was joined by Licutctiaut of 
Arrillery Walter Domberger in the capacity' of an assistant; he W pre- 
vioudy acquired a diploma at the Technical High School in Berlin. Under 
the army's wiiig:^ conduuous developments in this special field were now 
made possible; it was Domberger Avho assumed the important responsi¬ 
bility for this work and cvenrmlly installed and directed tlie Army 
Experimental Station at Eccncmunde. 

Hk work began widi one final object in view—die production ol 
rockets which could be directed at level targets by a trajectory ending in a 
vertical fall and which could carry the liigliest possible explodve load— 
Domberger himself described this a$ the ^cficctivc load". He colkcted 
about him a team of brilliant assktauts and was especially lucky in his 
selection of Wemher von Braun. Even as a schoolboy Braun had dreamed 
of flying to the moou one day and had occupied himself with astronomy 
and other tecimical studies; then he began to study at the Technical High 
School atid at tliC age of nin eteen v/jis working with all the possessed fury 
of a pioneer in the office of a private enterprise which maintained a 
^Rocket Airfield' at the Berlin suburb of Reinickendorf as long as its 
capital lasted. 

Domberger staned by banishing the space phantasies from the mind of 
hk young coUabomtor and set him to work on steady, sound research and 
development. The aborrive test of December 1932 was soon followed by 
others. They revealed early data and fricsli difficulties; optimUtn and des* 
pair succeeded one another; results w^crc achieved and w^ete immediately 
followed by serious set-backs. Tlic work on high explosives claimed its 
victims; as long ago as 1930 the invoiior Max Valkr, who had built a 
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racing car with liquid rocket propukioo, had been killed in a test-run. In 
March 1934 four tedmidans of the Army Test Station lost their lives in an 
catploston which destroyed the whole tcst-fnstalJation.. 

The more Hitler armed Genuany, the easier it became for Domberget 
to get funds for liis costly weapon programme; by die end of 1937 ^bc 
£ist attempts at firing the mbsilts had already taken place. Them were 
freqiidiT snags and failures to be overcome, bm on October jtd, 1941, 
after two abortive attempts on June t 3 th and August 25 th, everything was 
ready. A gigantic rocket equipped svitii every kind of ^dget—later to 
become the V2 — stood there, with all its tons of weight, waiting to be 
released. Then came the order: 

’Ignition r 

The jet spat clouds of vapour; sparks bcg;an to fly. 

’Fiist Stcpl' 

The operating engineer threw die second switch. The shower of sprks 
grew to a streak of flame, luirotuided by smoke. The release cable fell 
away from the rocket. 

‘Take Offl’ 

The last governing switch went over. Terrific forces of energy toaicd in 
a jet from die rocket, as it quiedy lifted and disappeared with increasing 
speed into the heights above; a metal cylinder, sJiining brilliantly in the 
snn, its sharp end uppermost, with a huge scarf of flame shoodng down 
vertically below it. And then came & thunderous roar, whose rwcIHng 
sound revealed the force of the combustion processes wliich had des¬ 
patched it. The burning gases were bursting out of the orifice of the jet at 
a speed of more than a mile per second and at a temperature of 
centigrade. 

By now the rocket had attained a speed of about 330 yards a secoud and 
was approaching a barrier—the speed of sound — across which lay un¬ 
known and menacing dangers. The flight went ou; the rocket burst 
throug h tlie barrier and reached a speed exaxding that of sound. It held 
together without breaking up— and in that instant a new piece of know¬ 
ledge was won, which could only be gaiued by die results of thb test- 

Qn and on up^vards went die rocket, travelling at more than 1,000 
tneties per secoud, radng towards space, approaching a new frontier; the 
last byers of the aemospbete. Then the fuel ran out, die flame died away; 
the fl4;Ht went on under the force of the rocket's own velocity of a mile 
a second. 

At a record height of fifty-five miles the rocket turned back tovirards tlie 
earth. Would It be able to stand the condidons w'hcn its hull was plunged 
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back into tlic denser atmospheric layers; the check caused by air pressure 
from 1,500 metres per second to 800. which would cause hcadng of the 
outcrcasmgto 68o*Ccntigradei The rocket did notdmntegrare; it survived 
its return to ilie earth^s atmosphere and fell, after it3 speed had beea pre¬ 
cisely measured by electrical iDstrunient 3 » with a tertifdng and mcrcdibJe 
return thrust of 192 million merre-kiiogranis^ iixto the sea* 

Domberger celebrated the proving of this marvellous new weapon of 
war in an address, in w hirh he did not forget to stress the possihiUdes in 
relation to space penetradon. 

After this successful triaf namrally* more funds were provided than ever 
before^ And yet the mass production of these weapons and the anack on 
Eaghmd with them never really got going, because Germany was engaged 
in a war Vidiick transcended her means and bsr available resources* The 
various branches of war-production had to wrangle for raw materials, 
skilled pctsonuel and biiilding 4 iccticfc$ like hungry dog^ about a gnawed 
bone. The V2 could only have prospered if it haitl been placed at the top of 
the priont)' list; but that had not been done because Hitler bad seen in his 
dreams thic never a V2 wotild reach England. 

At last, however, things took a turn the other way and the station at 
Fetnemihide was givcu pride of place in the whole German arms 
programme, while Hitler now screamed: 'I want annllnbtion—total 
aiuiihilationl* But it was too late; it was already July 1944 and the course 
of the was already set for its inevitable end, with unavoidabk defeat 

drawing ever nearer. 

WhJe the blind fury of die rocket attack on English cities rightly 
brought discredit on die names of the tedmicians who shared m the con* 
cepti there was one faint ray of light on this dark chapter in die history of 
invention. In March 1944 jtist at a tim e when numerous failures were 
again afflicting the tockee trials, von Braun and two of his assistants were 
arrested for "sabotage* and placed m custody at Stettiu* 

Domberger s efforts succeeded in getting tite prisonec^ released* The 
interesting feature in thu evenr, which was powerfully affccrcd by internal 
strife among the Nazis about Pcfncmundc, was die ground on which the 
arrest W'as based. The ^sabotage^ alleged was that von Braun ajid the two 
other tcdmiciaus liad allowed a free rein to their ideas about space-travel 
and had consetjuenriy failed to devote tlicir entire energy to the perfection 
ot the Va as a war-weapon. 

After the defeat of GctniMiy, die experts continued their work, more or 
lew voluntarily in diffircnt countries^ Nothing much is known about 
further dc vclopmcars in Sotiet Russiai we have ordy heard thatmediodical 
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progress has bcm made with Vz rockets and that tbey have produced a 
thite-phase rocket said to Iiave a range of over 2^000 miles. Ac the end of 
1952 the Russiaii periodical C^ariek predicted that the Russian flag wovild 
be planted on the moon within the next fllty years. 

More details are available from America where since 1945, widi the 
coHaborarioii of Wemher von Btaun, rockets which reach an average 
height ot coo miles, fully et^uipped with measuring imtnunents and 
cameras, are being fired from the White Sands testing grounds in New 
Mexico; and wc know that they ictum to earth undamaged, bringing in¬ 
valuable observations and data with them. 

The German origia of rocker Technique is perperuaTed in the use by 
American tcclmicians of such terms as the 'Mdlerwagcn'—a special method 
of rocket transport evolved at Pcenemunde—and the' Mtschgera^t’ (a part of 
the power unit), American research has added many new developments. It 
1$ hardly possible for rockets to fly efl* their track, for they have in the 
meantime acquired precision electric ‘nerves* and 'cells’ of the highest 
order, by which tlie^' can be steered to a great degree of exactitude fro m 
the ground. This tcmorc control system has produced an astorushing range 
of miniature technical appliances; radio valves the size of peas, tjansformcis 
half the size of a dgarette, and ten-valve assemblies small enough to go 
into a matchbox. 

Conditions in the higher strata of the world’s atmosphere arc becoming 
better brown every day. This is the result not only of the exact data 
obtained from pressure gauges, geigcr-counien, cloud-chambccs, specio^ 
graphs and similar automatic devices; but from even more precise fitets 
delivered by registration baUoons, which have a longer duration value and 
have already rmched a height of twcnt>'-otjc miles above the caxdi. Tnw. 
that is no great altitude for a rocket, for the heights and speeds attained by 
the old V2*s have long since been exceeded, once the idea of packing one 
rocket on top of another was adopted, with the result that, the moment the 
parmt rocket reaches its maximum speed, another in hx bead begins to 
function. Ed this way the vclodty already attained is added to the speed of 
the second rocket as it starts. On February 24tb, 19+0 a two-stage rocket 
of this kind called *W,A,C. Cotporal’ (The W.A-C. is the Amctican 
Womens Auxiliary Corps) reached a hdgbi of 230 miles and so became 
the first object imnufiicTured by man to fly into space; for our atmosphere 
ends about 123 miles above the earth. 

The present world’s height records arc, for the time being, accredited 
not to men but to apimak rent up for test purposes. White mice which 
were filmed during the process apparcmly took no notice of the changed 
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condidom, a parrot scolded like any other parrot wlicti lie came back to 
earth. The outright record holder is a monkey which has been up to an 
altitude of eighty miles and came down safe and sound; as far as can be 
established on this planet of ours, he represents the highest form of life to 
iiavc ventured so far oitc into space. 

But men have also achieved pcrfomtanccs in flight which may be re¬ 
garded as Steps towards journeys in space. Until is >47 die view was held 
that jet aircraft could not exceed a speed of 670 m,p.h.~thc dreaded 
Sound Barrier—because the lifting surihees would dismt^ate. This 
boundary like the others was crossed in a test-flight; Major Cliarlcs Yaeger 
of the American Army Air f^rce flew in a test aircraft at a speed of t ,000 
uj-p-h.—weD beyond the speed of sound. 

That made it possible to undertake further mal 4 lights and it was not 
long before one took pbcc which was certainly a sign-post on the tvay to 
space-pcnctntion. A young Aitierjcan test-pilot Willianj Btidgeman, in 
the ‘Skyrocket’, a needlc-sliatp thitty-cight-foot jet plane, reached a height 
of fifteen miles and attained—because he had left ninety-six per cenr of 
the heavy air and ozone la>'ets below him—a speed almost twice that of 
sound. TIjc exact data of that flight have never been published.' but the 
experts reckon f hp^t for fully fifty seconds pilot and aircraft attained a state 
of complete loss of gravity—a condldoTt which could in no dictumrances 
be produced in a pressure chamber here on earth, about which cxpcncncc 
is absolutely nil, but which is that normally ruling hi space. On the basis 
of the available experiences, a test plane is being built in America capable 
of climbing to fort)' miles and addeving a speed of 1,700 m.p.h. 

The ftntastic dreams and calmlattons of tcclinicians and spacc-fiends 
have of course gone far beyond such levels. Tliey arc no longer thinking 
in terms of single or two-step rockets but of three step machines 
which will be able to carry crews into space and will make possible vast 
extendom, taking off fiom the moon or even from an anifidal satellite, 
for. once clear of the earth’s atmosphere, there is no dilEctilcy about con¬ 
tinuing into prcssurclcss space and now tliat the basic hindrances have 
been overcome men ate considering the next stages of the Jottmey, 

By taking into coimderation the orbits of the planets and conditions in 
the field of gravitation, the course space ships will have to take can be 
calculated, as also tlie planets they can circle and still get saftly back to 
F-artH. Now since Mars and Venus arc surrounded by atmosphere, whose 
resistance will act as a brake on the speed of space ships and their allotted 
space tenders, it b quite reasonable to think of lauding on these planets, 
1 Atcuidiog tij Imt rtporti ihi nadacd wu twemjf-M iziiki ukl the ?poed 2,115 tii-piL 
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while othffti are less dluring because of their mteose heat, their birccr eold^ 
their size—’resulting in a greater force of attractioti which might prevent 
getang away again — or on account of poisonom ga$c$. 

Since it will not be feasihle to populate the strange shores ot otn solar 
system at onct^ it will be necessary to alter nature as manifested tberc. It 
is already proposed, so far as the Moon is ccmcemcd. to erect great balls of 
PlcxigU^ which the colonists can fill with an atmosphere suitable to their 
constitutions; then they will put up hot-houses in the perpetual sunshine 
there, obtain metak and oxygen from the rocts and end up by hving far 
more comfortably than on this Earth. The astronomer Fritz Zmeky has 
developed even more far-reacliing plans to use atonuc energy to altct the 
natural condidom on the planets and Tivlieie possible to switch the constel¬ 
lations on to more favourable tracks. 

Planning becomes more difficult when penetration into the depths of 
space is mvolved Even using the best space ships, which will haire a 
speed of 50|000 m-p.L in the soW system, the vast distances of the 
cosmos c^moc Sc covered in the span of time allotted to a human being- 
h would require a few thousands yeaa to reach one of the more adjacent 
stars* Plans to mecr this little difficulty vary conadcrably* The lacst-based 
method is that of‘natural reproduction''; you scud a space ship off on die 
journey with a crew of men and women who repoduce themselves imdi:r 
a stria system of birth contaroi and pm tlicir knowledge on undiminiBhed 
to tlieir progeny-^ So, in the long run, the 140^000^1 generation. wiB arrive 
at the desttnarion, the Pleiades, and will dicn have time to ihink about 
what it intends to do there. 

Other planncn. who find tlic above arrangements too meticulous, cling 
to the theory of relativity,. If the space ship travels at about the speed of 
light the actual time taken by the vehicle is greatly reduced* In this way 
tl^ passengers could, like a ray of light, travel around for thousands of 
tcrresmal yeais wtthoui losing more than a few wccl^ of actual time; so 
tl;at when they return to Eartli what they count as ""the present, together 
with tiicir fiiends and reUrioiiSj^ will long ago have dmpp&red in the grey 
mists of the pcist—at least so fiir as the generation then populating the 
world is concemtcL (If the reader finds this passage lacking in clarity, wifi 
he please place the blame not on the author, but to the debit of the theory 
of relativity and the sotious shortcomings of means of presenting its 
ideas.) 

Othen again attempt to solve the problem by other spiritual prognosti¬ 
cations. Human inteUigente tlicy say cannot yet comprehend the fourth 
dimention but one day it will break through that bamer, toop and then it 
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Tvilt ordy require a jerk in order to turn op in a completely difl^cnt part of 
the emmos, which today appears to be situated miilioiis of light years 
away- Such vinous arc too remote firom present reality: let us content our¬ 
selves mth the pronouncement of a rocket speciaUst in ordtfr to com¬ 
pass suc!i things mankind first needs some entirely revolutionary discovery 
so novel as to be comparable with Faraday's discovery of cicctro-magticnc 
waves. If by such a step forward it became possible to achieve the speed 
of light by the use of cosmic or atomic particles, die doors would be open¬ 
ing on journeys into distant space. At the moment nobody has die faintest 
idea whEthcr or how can be achieved. All die same the possibilities 
already reveakd are sufficiently exciting. 

Wember von Braiin^ now only just over forty^ is pushifig on towards 
the fulfilment of space sliip travel with as much enthusiasm as when be 
was a boy- He is i>ne of die who have to dicir credit proven suco^scs 
with the consExucrioti of novel rypes of rockets and the \'cry detailed plans 
he has worked our must therefore be given verj^ serious aTtcntion> The 
pace vou Braim would like to set is inclined to make the other experts feel 
slightly giddy; they doubt that his space rockets will stand more than one 
joinncy; they think of the bhour which goes to the nuintcnancc of a 
single rocket power-unit; and reel backwards at the notion of the fifty-one 
rodtet ignition chambers vvliich von Braun's space ship would rccjirire, 
ttmembering that a tingle hregubiiTy in one of the fire-spitting jets could 
be the certain cause of a catasrropbci they recall that even the "W.A*C. 
Corporal* returned to eardi with partiaUy fused stccl-phics. Specialists are 
alw^ays producing objections fiom their own particular spheres of study 
and doubdess there wUl be contidorable changes in von Braun s basic plans- 
Bur it is equally without doubt that my future journey dirough space will 
have to those plans into comidcradou oc even incorporate them 
wholly: and in trying to conceive ufhat the first leap into space will look 
hke it is essential to occupy one's mind with the thoughts von Braim has 
published m various places. 

The greatest obstacle is the eUnihiation of the ;^rth's artraction. If it 
proves possible for man to construct a base outtide the Earth's atmosphere 
it ivill be comparatively easy to Stan out into space fiom k\ for there 
wouJd be neither gravity nor atmospheric pressure to contend with as 
brakes on velocity* That is why von Braun occupied his mind particu¬ 
larly with this problem- This is what he has WTitten: ^The devdopmeut of 
the space station is os inevitabJe as tomorrow's sunnse; juau has poked 
his nose imo space and wou^t wididtatv it* 

There is a natural law which mokes it possible to construct an amfidal 
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mooti—in Cicf the very same kw as keeps the real Moon on its course 
around, the Earth. AU you liavc to do is to keep the forward speed of the 
satdUtc and die Earth’s attracdon constantly balanced, so diat the artihdal 
moon, just like the teal one, would be continually nishing catthwards and 
ar the same time be dragged away from the Earth by its forward momea- 
Tiim, The best pkee for the balanced orbit of an artificial satellite of this 
kind b, according to voti Braun^ calculations, at a height of Just uuder 
1,100 miles; there the station would have a speed of 13,750 ttup.h., and 
would thus circle the Eaith every two hours. Having once tcached that 
speed, no further driving power is necessary for there is no atmospheric 
fiicrion; moreover the men on the station woidd have no sensation of any 
great speed though circling the earth in the space of cwo hours. 

The emptiness of space is the ideal realm for the use of rocket power, 
for it contains the most suitabk liquids, among them a mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, called 'Hydrarin', and nitric add, which von Braun 
declares to be exceptional sources of power. 

His tlirce-step rocket sMp is 350 feet high—ibour the height of a 
twenty-four storey skyscraper—and weighs 6,400 tons, or about the same 
as a light-crulscr. This little monster can li& a crew and load of more than 
30 tons into space. 

At the very start the fifty-one rocket chambers in the base section (the 
first *step’) release their jets. Within dghty-four seconds 3,000,000 tbsr of 
fuel are consumed, tesuhing in a thrust of i2,Soo tons. With a thunderous 
roar the monster, fully equipped with auioniatic steering, lifis very slowly 
—ojdy fifteen feet in the first second—gains speed and steers away in a fiat 
trajectory, for this rocket cannot fly straight or even diagonally to hi 
destination, but instead must circle the half the Earth between starting and 
arriving. 

Twcnt)‘-fivc miles up. it has already attained a speed of 5,300 m,pJi. 
The thrust of the first ’step' gets throttled bock to zero, the thtrty-fbur 
combustion chambers of the second start to function, producing an addi¬ 
tional tlirust of i,6ao tons and using up during their 124 seconds of activity 
700 tons of fuel. At the same tune the base section is cast ofi and falls into 
the ocean; 150 feet above the surface, ten rockets reduce the rate of kll, 
so that the body khs fiiirly gently into the water and can be salvaged by 
ships. Meanwhile the rocket ship has climbed to a height of forty miles 
and achieved a velocity of 15,000 nLp.h,, tt then sheds the middle section, 
which is also retrieved later. Now the head flics on alone, and eighty-four 
seconds later has achieved a speed of 17,130 m.p.h. and a height of seventy- 
five mites. At this point power can be turned ofli since fiiction has ceased 
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to exert its force and the space ship attives by its own mornentmii ac the 
intended level of the trade' where the satellite is to be biiih^ 

With the assistance of a few manoeuvres—a short burst fb:>m the jcis 
and an automatic orieutadoii—the ship swings onto the track and rtsclf 
Stans to play the part of an ardfidal satdlkCp drding the earth at a constant 
height—ijOSo miles—at a constant speed The crew would merely have 
the impressiem that the ship was niotionlcss, while the Earth rotated once 
every two hours below. The journey will have tak^ fifty-six minutes, of 
whicti oidy five will have been made under Jet power- 



Nowthc ciew of the space ship, clad in specia] space suits, begin to 
build the station. The wort will not be very haid^ since everything will 
be happening in soundless,* gtavJt^'-lcss space« wliere even, the biggest 
pieces of equipment need only be tipped out; nothing can fiiU. be k ttian 
or object, for everything obc^etit to the law* of the sateEites, floats with¬ 
out weight in space. The only thing to be guarded against is being carried 
away; but applicadons of rochet power can scrfiu britig one back to 

the right place- 

Since the cargo of one space ship is msuffident to buHd a space statbn, 
3 supply Hue is necessary; other space ships follow and Jk alongside the 
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btiiltling ate. After twelve flights the station is complete. Von Dram] has 
even costed the whole operation. It is 4,000,ooo.cfoo dollars (,^1^30 ftiiilion) 
and if work were started to-day we could see the arriflcial satellite cirding 
oar planet as a visible star within ten yean. 

Even the site and power of the space starion have been worked out 
down to the last detail—such as hs circular shape, rotation* ventilation, 
water supply and engines pioweccd by the sun. Being &ce from surroimd- 
tng atmospheres, it would provide nowl possibilities for the esrplcrmclon 
and observation both of space and of the Earth's surfree* every comer of 
which would he closely watched through special optical imtruments^ thus 
putting an end to the age of fton Curtains and secret niUlcaty pieparations, 
The station could even be of mihtary value by threatening every point on 
the Earth’s suifiice with annihilation by atomic bombs, so that the buddets 
of the first space station would either have complete control over the 
globe or could enforce the peaceful co-operation of all nations. 

But liaviiig succeeded in reaching the requisite heights for a space 
statian, there still remains die problem of how to get back: a prohlcoi not 
of thrust but of braking-power. The space ship (the third component of 
the rocket) leaves die two-hour track and reduces its speed to 1,025 
iiLp.h. but as it nears the earth it starts to dive and acquires a velocity of 
18,750 m.p.h. This is where the skill of the pilot comes in, for he must now 
allow die ship to circle the catth at a height of fifty miles. Atmospheric 
pressure gradually puts a brake on speed, during which process the outer 
casing of the ship’s hull reaches a temperature of 700“ Centigrade and 
becomes red-hot. During this gliding flight the craft gradually loses height 
and speed, rill at fifteen miles aboi'C the earth, it is only travelling at the 
speed of sound and can then circle down to the ground like a conventional 
aiictaft. 

The great space starion would serve, among many other purposes, as 
the starring place for journeys into spacei once it is in being, the first 
flights to the Moon will soon follow. As von Braun says that is 'a com¬ 
paratively easy uiidemking', because it will not be necessary to build a 
new space ship, and the whole journey there and back will only take tea 
days. The Moon-ship will be put together on the space station and will 
consist of the power plant of the head (the third component] of the space 
rocket, which will be mounted on a light fabrication of aluminium sup¬ 
ports. A few fuel tanks widi the fuel in them, a few controls and a cabin 
b all the Moon-ship will require and it will not be rocket-shaped as in the 
best of thrillers—for there is no air pressure to counteract in space—bui a 
setange poly-global contraption. 
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The MooH'^p will leave the ^tadoa, with the eoosidcTablc velocity 
already imparted by it, and after a ^ho^t two^mhiute bin^t of rocket- 
power w^ill thm horde on an exact course to the Moon at zi,ooo ni.p.h. 
After an impowcrtd flight of five clays the coiitwnial drag of the Earth s 
attraction -will bring it to a precisely fifty iniles above djc surface of 
the Moon^s reverse side. No power is necessary for the return journey^ 
which will be cffHitcd hy the attracrive power of the Earth; that of the 
Moon being too weak to influmoe die ship. During it^ ^Earthward. faU^ 
the Moon-diip gradually regains its vdodry of a^a.ooo checks it 

with a two-minutc power burst and rejoins the mo-hour track at the 
spec starioti. LuidiJig and takuig off tests on the actual sur&cc of the 
Moon Will follow* on later flights. 

Oddly enough flights to Venua and Mars» wtiich are aho within the 
realms of po5ribilit)\ would not need much more fuel than a Moon Bigbct 
because a lower vclodt^' w^oulJ be required to reach a pine outside the 
sphere of die Earth’s attraction. TlicnoCi tlic spec ship (obviously a better- 
constructed vessel than the Moon'-ship) will fly unpwered through the 
firmanient under die influence of die sun’s attraction^ just lie a stone 
thrown by somebody* But the ship’s course will liave to be computed 
with meticulous exactitude in this cascn 

The journey to Mars, or more precisely to a circular track about Man 
or to one of its satelhtcSp would lia^-^e to be veiy^ thoroughly prepred on a 
uattonal or iuteimtioual basis. In order to assemble all the material for 
such an expedition 950 space^ocket flights to the s:pace station would be 
necessary and these prcUtninarics alone would eat up 5,320,000 tons of fucL 
Alter hundreds of ton J of provisions, water^ oxj'gcn , mstrujnents and the 
rtest have been ferried thenr, tlie fleet of ten ships iu dose convoy could 
start; it wouhl he madness to undcTtakc such a flight with only one space 
ship. Seven of tlicsc would be ships prmcipaliy engaged in carryiug 
passengers; theotlier three cranspons, wliich svould be kft behind on Mars, 
Seventy people, all experts in the most varied bnmehes of science, wlio 
have undergone a ytm*s training with tliis flight in view, would be 
engaged in the venture. 

After a flight in space lasting 260 dap, on an elliptical, not a smighi 
course to the objective^ the spec ships will pick up a circular course 625 
miks above the surface of Mars and wdJ circle as regularly as the space 
station docs the Earth, There will then be plenty of time for observations 
and landing aricmpts in special small space bciats, for Eiot until 449 days 
brer will the reUdve positi on of Mars and the Earth be such that a 
journey can be begun, having due regard to the courses of the planets. The 
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joumcy InrV to ttc olil Eirth would tskc aiiothct sfid days* so thit ch^so 
^arc'tnvcUcTS who liavo come tliiougU it all alive would have been two 
and a half years away from home by the time they got back. 

The technical means for penetration into space are cither available now 
or can be provided in a reasonably sh ort time. It will be possible to develop 
for die first landing? on strange stats, tcmote-contrcjlcd robots which 
will be able with the aid of deciromc biains to do all sorts of work. But 
in the long tun man himself will have to share in the desperately risky 
business of space^avcl and he is the weakest link in die perfonuance of 
this great adventure, for liis dcvdopimait has been achieved in condicioiis 
diametrically opposite to those ruling in space and on the other starry 
bodies. Tlic first spaccnadventurcrs must be tough, highly-trained men of 
acdoii with nerves of iron, prepared to risk their very necks. It will not be 
difficult to get voluntcets for the venture. Plenty of volunteers offi:r them¬ 
selves even now for rocker expcnmcnts at die Americaii rocket oentres; 
and a year or two ago, when a New York rlanetariuni jokingly oficred 
rcservarions on the Moon and on. the planets, liitxjo people finom all over 
die world, most of whom were ijuitc prepared to ttavd through space, 
made interesred enquiries. 

In the daj-s of the great marinas a handful of reckless men dared the 
perils of unknoivn horrors, inflated by fairy tale rcpetiaoii. To-day s space 
pioneers have precise knowledge of the perils to which they will be 
exposed. These arc incompirably more terrifying than anything that has 
ever menaced ah the irrepressible adventurers in die world's history. 

The very ascent of die rocka subjects mai to forces whkh nature has 
not equipped diem to withstand. The lightning-like acceleration increases 
the Earth's drag four-fold When a car starts violendy it is easy to observe 
chat a hiuuim body resiits every acceleration as a result of its inertia. What 
is a gende pressure in a car, becomes a shattering force in a rocket. The 
spacc^avcUcr immediately feels as if several people were lying on him; 
forty seconds afirr the start he weighs the equivalent of a marble statue of 
Ins own body: a few seconds later he has acquired die weight of a motitt- 
ment of solid iron. This is not the rault of the terrific speed of the vessel,' 
it is due to the acocicratioii alone, which just before the first aud second 
components are shed, for a few sbcomJs reaches eight or rune rimes the 
force of gravity and so increases die passenga’s weight eight- or nine-fold 
It lias been rcvcalcd during aero-medical tests in centrifiigw that a man in 
a sitting position collapses wlicn the force of gravity is raised fiooi five to 
six rimes. SpactvtiavelJers will lie on beds made to fit their bodies to an 
inch; lying on thdr bacb nioi have already stood a seven-fold weight 
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increase for as long as two minutes during tests. It b therefore assumed that 
strong spedmms with a hcaidiy drculadoti can stand a rocket-start with 
no worse effects than black-out and exliaustion. 

The next unusual conditiou tlic space-traveller will have to get used to 
is just the opposite—toss of gravary. It is quite amusing to picture men 
floating around, while the uiorsct they want to eat jumps off the spoon, the 
milk refuses to pour out of the bottle, but spurn out of it like a fountain 
at the slightest agitadon. But the feelings of a man exposed to that state 
would in actual fact be fir from amusing, for with his loss of gravity every 
means of sensing direction would also disappear: he would have the feding 
that the floor had been temoved fcom under Jiis feet and that he was in¬ 
volved in a never-ending ^11 After many painful experiences and havhig 
humped himself black and blue all over, he svill eventually get adjusted to 
these oonditioFtis and his life will have been brightened during his sojourn 
on the space station by a slight iticrcasc of gravity ardftdally tiirt^ed 
by its rotary modan. 

Space oficn man nothing but periisi he will have to summon up all his 
inventive skill in order to counter them. The problem of oxygen supply 
will have to be solved; the walls of the ship we hope, give enough 
protoctioa against the san^s ultra-violet rays which, tn the absence of 
mirigating atmosphere, would roast human beings alive in no time. There 
is no knowledge yet whether they can stand up to the cosmic rays iu 
space over a period. The svindows of the ship and of the station will have 
shutters w’hich will only be opened for observadon purposes, for the 
‘unearthly ’ aspect of the sky wUl be insupportable—a knifedike contrast 
between die white-hot sun and the stygian darkness of space. So the first 
men to leave the Earth's atmosphere and approach the Sun svill iiavc to 
live in ar tificial lighdtlg. 

The absence of cushioning atmosphere will also allow the sun's heat so 
powerful an effect that outside walls will have to be specially treated with 
preparadom like magnesium-oxide, in order :o deflen the rays and keep 
the meerior cooL 

On the journeys to other planets the perils increase in a rado whidt can¬ 
not be foreseen. The greatest danger of all is that one of the many artiftdal 
means, by which man must needs maintain himself in space, may fail; 
or that uupredictabte external accidents will result in his annihiladon. The 
most serious menace will be that of meteors hurtling about space; in the 
Earth’s atmosphere these are checked and worn down, but in the cosmos 
they go whirl^ around at a velocity ofhimdrctls of thousands of miles 
per hour, and if they were only the site of a grain of sand they svould go 
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clcsm through the watt of a space ship. Protcctioti can no doubt be evolved 
against the very small oncs^ but nobody knows how a space sliip is to 
survive a collinori with one of the laig;er mcteois. And even if safety 
measttres such as ejector cabins can be evolved agamst all kinds of disaster* 
the fact remains that if man is exposed without protection or artificial 
assistance to a single one of the condidons obtaining in spacei in that 
instant he dies. He is either suffocated for want of oxj gfai* or the lack of 
atmosphetii; pressure brings his blood to boilmg point, or the temperature 
murders him—everything is fatal to him 
However ghastly tlic dangers pictured bcfordiand by the sailors who 
ventured in the ships of Columbus or Mage)!^, they are nothing in 
comparison tvith the perils which tlsc spaco-travcUer of tlie future ran 
already gauge with such nice precision. If it ever really proves possible to 
burst through the sky above us, it will only be so b^use the spzdt which 
has always spurred the great explorers on to cross the horizon is still at 
work. So while the external circumstances and the technical decors allow 
of no comparison* to^niorro\v*s discoverer c an find in yesterdayV the 
pattern of energy* tntelligcuce* comagCj depth of character and the rcadi« 
ness to die. He will also find plenty of discouraging examples of human 
weakness, error and vice* And one of the greatest lessons the history of 
past exploration can pass on to die explorer of the future* ii the true 
realisation that it is not just a mere matter of discovering; he will also have 
to be able to take all that discover)' implies and demands* 
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